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LETI'HR 01- TRANSMllTAL. . 


DkI'AHTAU NT of TIIK Tn'I'ERIOH. , 

% ^ 
j OK KmcATioN, 

^y ashing i a ./ une 8^ 1010. 

Sir: Modern political , social, and industrial life demands some 
degree of education for all people. Mtjdern humanitarian idealism 
rea>gni;a*s the right of every cliild to such education as vrill enable 
it to live hii|)[)il>'^ ami successfully. That no child may l>e denied 
this riglit and thatsiH'iety and industi'V may be served most etfec- 
tively, most pmgressMe countries of tlie world have enacted laws for 
compulsory school attendance thi'ough the elenientai’v gratles or to 
the age of 1*2, 14, oi* 10. Ihit many children are allhcted with tuber- 
culosis in some form; some are poorly nourislied and are anemic; 
others sn ffer from various other plivsical defects. For these, regular 
, attendance upon indoor schools may be very injurious. I'he edu- 
cation of the schools is important, hut life and health are more 
im])ortant. Some means must therefore be found I* which these 
children nia}" ac<piire ediu’ation without danger to life or further., 
impiiirment of health. It has lK*en fully demonstrated that the open- 
air sclu)ol rightly conducted is much lietter for these children than 
,tho ordinary schools, housed too often in dusty, overheated, and 
badly ventilated buildings. So it has come about tliat, althoiigii the 
modei'U o]>en-air scliool is of very recent origin, it is now found in 
most or all of our larger cities and towns and in many of the smaller 
ones. Its special, value both for edflcation and for healtli is due \o 
the cornbiilotion of ]uire fresh air, proper nourishment, and a freer 
regimen wliicli makes possilile a wiser alternation of work and rest 
than is permitted by tiie schedule of most scliools. 

The movement in tliis country for the establishment and main- 
tenance of open-air scliools has been hastened through tlie initiation 
and financial assistance of various volnnttH.Mvsocieties and private 
foundations for the prevention of tuberculosis or for the general 
conservation of public l^alth, O-e of the foundati^ms which has 
l)cen especially helpful in this movement is the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, of ndcago, 111., established by Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus 
Jfall McCormick in memory of their daughter, “ to improve the con- 
dition of child life in the United States.” This foundation has 
assisted very largely in the establishment and maintenance of open- 
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6 LETTER OF laANSMITTAL. 

nir schools in the city of ("hicngo. It has also rendered vnluahle 
service by gathering and publishing information on the equipment, 
organization^ and work of open-ifir schools and by advising school 
office i*s in all parts of the country in regai’d to these. I was, there- 
fore, glad to nccc|)t the cooperation -of this foundation in the 
pieparation of this manuscript, which I am transmitting herewith, 
on the organization, eqnipmeiU, and conduct of open-air schools in 
this and other countries. To this end Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley, 
direi'tor of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, was appointed 
a spei*ial collaborator in this bureau: and Dr. Fletcher H. Dresslaiv. 
special agent of the bureau and professor of health education in 
George Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville, Tenn., was 
i*eq nested to work witli him. In their work they had tlie assist- 
ance of Miss Mabel Broun Kllis. The manuscript was prepared 
after a very cai'eful and thorougli study of open-air schools in most 
or all of the more pixtgressive countries of the world. F<utimately, 
the material from Buropt' was collected before the outbreak of the 
pi’es^nt war. 1 recommend that the manuscript 1)C published ns a 
bulletin of the Bureau of Education. The iiui)oi'tance of the subj(H:t 
ami the widespread interest manifested in it justify its |)uldi<*ation. 

Kospect fully submitted. 

P, P. ('l.A.XTON, 

Ca/n/rysslonrr, 

The Secretaiiy of the In ikiuor, 

\ 
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INTRODUCTIOl^. 


Oppn-air sc1k>o1s ivpresiait one of tlie latest ileveloj)inents in piiblic- 
school organizati<in. I'liey came as the result of a desire for better 
i oiiser\ at ion of tlie health of tliose ohihlren who, bv reijson of a tuber- 
culous affection, poor noui;isbinent. or other d(*bilitating comlitions, 
^^e^e unable to j)rofit ])hysically and mentally by tlie life and work 
of regular indoor schools. This inetluKl of dealing with physically 
defective children signalizes one of the most interesting.und decided 
changes uiidertakeii in sc1uk)1 innnageinent for many centuries. In- 
door schools have for the most part grown and developed under the 
idea that teachers^liad to do with the minds and not with the bodies 
^of children, while oj)en-air schools are based on the conception 
that the Hi*st essential to a worthy education is sound bodily health, 
j'he former grew out of tlie error of assuming that mind is not closely 
associated with the })hysical IxhIv and tliat early mental training was 
paramount to tlie demands of health : the latter ha\e grown out of a 
new emphasis on tlie value of health and. physical soundness and 
recently discovered facts beiri’iiig on tlie nature of'certaiii diseases 
and the l>est methods of pnJtecting human life from the possible 
effects of these diseases. '* 

Nuturully, as in the case of all progressive movements, many direct 
and iiidiiect causes have contributed to this end. Chief antong these 


1 rudeau, of America, for the latter. In addition to the impetus 
gained by these discoveries the study of children both in health and 
diseasi» has been encouraged in the past generation as never l>efore, 
and hygiene is now recognized as of more worth 'than medicine. 

No one with an unbiased mind can read the accounts of the history ‘ 
of open-air schools and the results they have already achieved with- 
out in some'mensure forecasting the time wheii the same coftditions 
and the same sort of care will be extended toHh© whole school popula- 
tion. Surely there is greater reason for keeping the school children 
of this or any other nation from sickness than there is for attempting 
to save them after their health* and physical vigor have beei^im- 
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pBired. Tlio opinion rxproHstMl hy the h>to J)n Arthur T. Cubnt tluit 
in the future "all schools will he open-air scIhkiIs,” is in line with 
this changed t*m|>hasis. and w hen ('onsi(lere<l in connection with 
the results already attainetl in open-aii* s<‘hools seiMiis eminently 
reasonable. 

The. chief purposes of Uiis hnlletin are to reconl something o fb le 
history and progress of the o|Hm-air school movement, to point out 
some of the results which have been attained tlirongli this means of 
dealing with tielicate school chihlren, to designate in some detail 
the programs followed in such schools, and to bring dogether in a 
coin'enient form other information wliich may i>e lUHuled liy those 
who are planning to organize and etpiip schools of this character. 
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OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS. 


Chapter I. 

SITES AND BUILDING&. 


J 


rile ori^innl open-air school was locahsl in a forest, and was 
( aHed a forest school. This fact lias had an iinpoi*taiit influence 
in the selection of sites upon which open-air school luiildin^s wort' 
to he huilt^ 1 he forest plan has not been followed generallv in tlic 
United States, however. In a few notable cases parks and large 
grounds have utilized for this purpose? l>ut many American 

open-air schools ^re on the roofs of city buildings, in old sehool- 
houst‘^ or on vacant lots and beaches. 

There «i*e some special needs in op<'n-nii* sidiools which can not 
i)C satisfied shoi't of large ground.s," wiiere nature study iniiv i>o 
undertaken readily and TUitu rally, w lie re gardening is j)ossible, 
wber^ playgrounds are ample, where thei'e is loom for rabbit hutches 
a cages for pets, and especially where tlie nin is clear and pure, 
and whei‘(* the children may he removed from tlie distressing noises 
of city life, (duldren in open-air schools ai*e usually sick or anomic 
liecnuse they have liecn clieated out of the birthright all cdiildren 
.should have— fresh, clean air. oyiportunitv to get acquainted with 
the lives of plants and animals, good food, and a chance to play in 
the oi>en ; and roofs, vacant lots, or other available in-tow n spaces 
for getting the children out in the froijh air are only makesliifts, 
af^r all.* 

In Europe the urrangcmerlt qf buildings and the choice of sites 
for Qpen-nir schoojs iiave followed in general the lines laid (Town in 
the* original opfen-air school at Churlottenburg, (lermany. The 
Chnrlottenburg School is situated in a beautiful pine forest. Tbo 
ground is rolling* and sandy. The buildings are of inexponsiva con- 
sti’uction, but, are carefully planned for the purposes of the school 
and are grouped in convenient relation to each other as well as to 
the outdoor features of the place. The immediub^ grounds are not 
only ample for the buildings, but they afford room for both vege- 
table and flower gardens, eacli child having an individual allot* 
«inent. 'There is also an open-air gymnasium' surrounded by an 
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SITES AND BUII.DINOS. 

iiu-losurc, where the diildren liave siiii buths in connection witli 
, o])ei(-:iir exercises. Anotlier secti'on is set iipiii t for play, wliere 
(lie cliiUlrcn are allowed to eii;rafre in games and sports of their 
own choice. 1 hey huild wonderful trenches and construct buildings 
niul (►ther devices to suit individual fancies. Adjoining this," and 
usually merging into it, is a seylion wlmre pets of dilferent kinds 
are kept. The c-hildren not only care for the pets Iiut help to build 
cages, pens, and Imuse.s for them. 

The forest e.xteiids iii. every direction fjom the seluxd and affords 
large possihilit ies for walks and nature .study, sueh as the obser- ‘ 







ration of seed distribution, study of plant and .animuMifeydl'e 
change of seasons, and other aspects of nature. ^ 

.fTxperiences, gained in these different actiViUes are utilized in 
drawing work, arithmetic, geography, reading, and in fact have 
a bearing on nearly all school subjects. Dniwing lessons, as well as 
arithmetic, have nn added interest when the work'is apjilied in the 
construction of a pen or house or. some article of convenience or 
comfort for tjie children’s animal friends. ** ‘ 

The wh^e plan and conception of the school enables the teachers 
to make an ally of nature in their great work of education. These 
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’*• — I ffculroe Opon Air SchooL Dirmln>:baD), KnglaDd. The acboo) garden. 

School, near London, h, also located near u large forest. The chief 
medical officer of the Board of Education of Lo/fdon. in his report 
for 1013 (p, i^58), outlines the coiisiderntiori which in his opinion 
should enter into the establisht^nt of open-air schools, and. in gen- 
eral, tiio schools of Engrland hM*e developed as he indicates. This 
report states: , . 

T1k> Rile should !>e sheltejreil. Iliough fairly oih.*h nml oasHy unvsslble. One 
acre of Inml should avallablo say. rx) rhlUlren. l>e luilldliigs should 
1 h> Inexpensive and Ot)n.structtNi in snch a way a.R to allow of erow ventilation 
altil niaxiiniim mliulRsUm of air, with ndeqnate protection uind nst stOfiiO' 
weather. In winter ^ine luenajf of heating l« advlsiible. The tinsarooms most 
t>e ada^ed fbr the varlbos educational methods of tlie ojien-a|r school, Inciuding 

to 20 pupllB, Tt|e^ 


features not only keep the child rep in the fresh air and sunshine, but 
bring tliem into^lirect contact and cooperation -with the primary and 
fundamental interests of a cliiUrs life. 

While few sites for other Kuroju^an s<‘hoois are as ample as that 
of the ( harlottennurg .>chooL the general features are much the 
same. At tlie I ffculiiic ()pen-air School, near Birmingliam. Eng- 
land. tlie gift of Mr. and Mrs. Harrow Cadbury, the immediate site 
is adequate for the school buildings,' for garden.^, playgrounds, and 
quarters for the pets and givc.s iimfne space besides. Moreover, it 
a<ijoins tlie estate of Mr. and Mi's. Cadbury, and the open-air school 
pupils are allowed acce.ss to the groiiiuls. Shooters Hill Open-air 
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school premises should consist of an administrative building, classrooms, and 
a resting shed. On the question of administrative detail, the requirements 
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The same report states — 

that there shouUl be a head teacher for from 12^ to 160 children and a 
teacher for each 25. The teacher .selected Miould have special knowledge of 
nature study, manual training, hygiene* and physical exercise. There should 
\ be a fuily quullfled nurse and the necessao’ as-slstants for cooking and 8er\dng 
meals and for bathing, say, 4 women for 120 children. 


open-air schools in the United States made their be- 
jpnnings in less favorable quarters than are enjoyed by European 
schools. In this, as in many other enterprises in the United States, 
private initiative led the way, and such ex|>edients as unused school- 





Fio. 6^ 


-Inferior of ProTldeDce (R. I.) Open-Air School. 


houses, fei^ryboats, roofs, porches, tents, and remodeled buildings 
were pressed into service. * 

The first oi>cn-air school in the United States was established in 
Pro»i(^nce, R. I., in 1908, Like most open*air schools established 
nnce, it had its impetus and its initial support wholly or in part 
from individuals and organizations actively engaged in antituber- 
culosis work. Dr. Mary S. Packard, whose letter is qupted below, 
had been connected with charity organization work for a number 
of years and had been instrumental, with Dr. Ellen Stone and.others, 
ia ^rtimg the Providence I.eaJw<^or the Suppreasion of Tubercu*. 
loaf Jq the summer J«w»ding the' inauguration of the )?rovidenoe 
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school they had taken a group of children who were predisposed to 
tuberculosis to a country place belonging to a friend. They en- 
countered numerous diflicnlties in carrying on the project; but their 
earnestness and zeal and their ability to demonstrate to the com- 
mimity that these children were in no sense a menace to the health 
of others allayed the fears of the community and made possible the 
establishment of this summer school. 

Dr^ Packard’s letter to Dr. Jay Perkms, president of the Provi- 
dence Ijeague for the Suppression of Tuberculosis, written August 
14, 1907, is as follows : 


Do you think H Is too (‘arly to attempt to ImVo ii slnglo small school, no<*os* 
earlly lingradtxl. for thost* rtnlH'n nlousj children. arran};e<l so as to approxl- 



Fiq. 7.— 8oa Bre^xc Hospital, Coney laland, N. Y. 

mate an out-of-door school? It would, of course, be an exp<*rlment aud In all 
probability would not be undertaken by the public school authorities; but we 
have thought it might be run very inexpensively, and that |x>sslbly the Provi- 
dence Liengue for the Suppression of Tuberculosis or some other society would 
bear the expense of bousing and heating, and that the city would supply a 
teach^tw^robably there are sontg tuberculous teachers. The building would 
be very snuple; It Is suggested that the horse shells of the Friends* meeling- 
house, on North Main Street, could be nrrnnge<l for It, and thot the ow'ners 
^w'oold be willing, since they are using their meetinghouse so little and have 
given the yard for » playground this summer; or the little house on Conunicut 
Street, nowusetl as n pure milk station, probobly cduld l>e had rent free. 

We shall have about ten children at the <mmp who will soon have to go 
back to the ordinary schools, or would be at home In close rooms, ami you will 
of many mwb than these who should have an out-of-dopr life either di^r- 
: ID| the dV thf U impoffiible to ^ve 4)iem bott. JIqw that the 
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goiitint! Interest In the prevention of lulH?r(‘iilo!sis Is so inueli prenter tliuu ewr 
before, do you think that some sucli exi>eriment might be starte<i this full? 


This letter met with an enthusiastic response. The Charlottenburg 
School at tliis time was only in the third year of its existence, and 
little or no data were at hand for guidance and direction. However, 
the scliool department ot ProvideiK‘e had already shown its pro- 
gressivenoss by establishing the first ungraded room in the United 
Sta%|^g£ retarded cllj<dren, and the byaid members were alive to 
the e<Iucational importance of this new opportunity of rendering 
real service to children in need. 



Flo. 8. — Outdoor actlvUloK at Son Mrooio llo^pltui, Coury Islaod, N. Y. 


The League for the Suppression of "J'uln'rculosis stood ready with 
f offers of assistance. A schoolhouse not at that time in use, and cen- 
trally located, was requested for the purpose of a fresh-air school, 
nnd the committee on city property not only granted this request, 
but made all the changes desired, which included the remodeling of 
windows of one room and the installation of stoves for* heating and 
cooking. These arrangements were so carefully made that they have 
^ i>een continued almost without change up to the pi*esent time, 
j Another similar effort was going on at about tlie same time in 

I the city of New York. For many years the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor had been taking children from the 
l^. congested districts of New York to Coney Island for recuperation 
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during the summer months. Among the thousands of children bene- 
fited were many children suffering from tuberculosis of the bones 
and joints! In order to meet the needs of tliese children, the* asso- 
ciation established at Sea Breeze. Coney Island, in the stimmer of 
1903, a seaside tent camp for the ti'eatment of children suffering 
from ttiberculosis of the bones and glands. The New York Boilrd of 
Health estimated that there were from 4,000 to 5.000 children under 
15 yeai-s of age* in that city snfferijjg from non pulmonary forms of 
ttiberctilosiSs and that at least three- fourths of these children were 
to be found in tl»e tenement districts. 

The re|)()rt ,on the' experiment, written at the close of this first 
summer, states: ^ 

It wns 11 imtliottr- jrroup of oUMUren who ciime to us in June, so weak and 
oiuaciattHJ t!mt it wiis neet^ssnry to s^*ntl adult with enrh chiid. It is not an 
oxiiKperatlon to sny that at the prosont time It wotdd ho dllhrnlt to seltM't niiion;: 
Uoriiml children in our tiuiement dlstrlrt r>0 who hsik as happy and as rufxp‘d 
UH those unions our earliest patients who Jtave renmliKsl until the end of the 
summer. • • • TJie.se ehildren have IIvimI out of doors p met! rally every 

hour. Kadi of the four dormltorit^s acriumiUMlates 12 eldidrea and is veutllnte<I 
with 15 windows always oixmi. so that even at nlj;ht the ventilation i.s tliorougJi. 

Tn 1904 the New York Board of Kd neat ion sent a teacher to in- 
struct these children. The original pur])ose was not to conduct a 
scliool, but to take a group of these little children and restore them 
to health, not only gratifying their desire to play like other children, 
but putting them on the way to useful citi 4 enship. 

The results achieved at Providence and ?>en Breeze, reinforcing as 
they did those at the C’liarlotttmburg School, marked tlie beginning 
of a rapid development of open-air 'schools in tlie United States. 
Boston, Mass., made use of a park refectory; New York City secured 
d ferry boat and converted it into an open-air school. In other cities 
tents and buildings of inexpensive construction were pressed into 
service. 

So far in the United States the open-air school has attempted, first, 
to take care of anemic, undernourished, debilitated children. These 
schools have had the problem of providing not only for proper class- 
rooms but facilities for kitchen, diningroom, bathing, rest period, 
and for the physician’s and nurse’s use. A tent strticture or cheap 
building often serves satisfactorily for the classroom work, provided 
there is near it a building which will afford these other faciliti^ 
which are indispensable. 

The first open-air school in Chicago was conducted by the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute in cooperation with the school board in the 
summer of 1909. A tent was placed in the yard of the Graham 
School and this, together with rpoms in the school plant, enabled 
organi^tions to carry on a summer’s work for 30 anemic and 
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debilitated -children. Ihe results of this experiment were so grati- 
fying that the friends of the movement felt that Chicago should go 
forward and conduct a year-round school. ^ 

The best available site that could then be found was the roof of 
the Mary Crane Xursery, which is located almost at the exact center 
of population of C hicago. Large numbers of children needing spe- 
cial care lived in the congested tenements surroundiijg this building. 
The roof equipment was not designed or constructed for open-air 
school i)urposes but had bet*n used as a fresh-air station for sick 
babies during the summer time. The building was a tent-like struc- 
ture 11 by feet, built of asbestos b(>ard. [1 here was also a canvas 



I'm. 9.— SUf of firnt year-round open-air a< bool, Chicago, 111. 


shelter of about the same dimensions, which was used to accommodate 
the children during the rest period. Outside this tent was an inclo- 
sure which afforded some space for recreation. The kitchen and 
diningroom were located in the rooms of the nursery, one floor below. 
There was no heat on the roof. The floor of the schoolroom was 
made of common boards covered witli linoleum. The window^s were 
hinged from the top and could be raised and lowered by pulleys and 
ropes from the inside. These windows thus formed an open zone for 
air, but could be closed from any side against the storm and 
The room was equippet^for 25 children, but from the beginning 
there Was alNvays a large waiting list, and the number sometimes 
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rose to 30. During the first year the children ranged from 0 to 
years of age, and from the point of view of their educational 
progress represented eight grades of the elementary school. 

Two }*ears later another school was opened on the* roof of the 
Hull House Boys’ Club, which adjoins the Mary Crane Nursery. 
On this roof there is now a locker room, lavatories, shower baths, 
and toilets/und a htege resting shed which is. anchored to a frame 
made of gas pipe. The building here is also of asbestos board. This 
site connects with another roof, that of Bowen Haih another of the 
Hull House group of buildings, and this roof is used as a garden. 


Fio. 10.— *Koof garden, Kltzubeth McCormick Opcu-alr School No. 2. on rt»of of Howen 
ilnlt, one 4if the llul) Uouge huUdlngg. 




where both vegetables and flowers are grown, 'Fhe dining foom and 
kitc^ien are on the top floor of the Hull House Boys’ Club, just 
under the roof structure. 

In the United States many cities have adapted ordinary school- 
rooms to open-air school work by simply opening the windows. In 
a room where there is a ventilating system the out duct should be 
cut off when the windows are opened. When this detail has been 
observed, no interference has occurred with the ventilating system. 
Care should be taken also that children do not sit in immediate 
drafts and that the wind does not blow directly on them. This is 
^ei^l^ taken care pf by using screfena or ventilators to deflect air 
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currents upward.^ Sometimes an alteration in the windows is neces- 
sary, or the removal of a side wall and installation of a different 
type of windows may be desirable. 

In the original open-air school in the rnited States, at Providence, 
the windows were hinged at the top and could be swung to the 
ceiling by means of a pulley. In the open- window rooms in Chicago 
a canvas ventilator has been found to be one of the most practical 
ventilators. Hie principle of this ventilator is the same as that 
of ventilators in commercial use; the dilierence is that it allows the 
windows to he half open -and provides a greater intake. In New 



York City, where tliere are now iiioie than 200 open-window rooms, 
the double-hung window is the type most generally used. 

Dr. John B. Tqdd, of Sjiruacuse, N. advocates a ventilator 
made by stretching unbleached muslin over a frame and operated 
after the manner of an ordinary wire screen. This slides up and 
down according as it is desired to have the upper or lower sash 


open., ^ % 
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Ill .selecting locutions for ojien-wiiulow; rooms, it is preferuble to 
have those with two expixsiires. South and east or south and west 
exposures, Other things being equal, are most de.sirable. In tlie 
first open-window room in the city of Chicago one room was used 
both for recitation work and for the rest period. The de.sks were 
removed and were reidaced by tables and elmirs. The tables and 
chairs could be pushed to one side to allow placing the cots for the 
rest period. 'I'hese cots weie kejit in a (Juner or on one side of 
(he I'oom. 



I ui. IJ, Hud cliali^s rcpluce Hlationary dctiksi in the llrsl opeii wlmliuv rtnmj lU 

tho Franklin Srhool, ChlniKo. lU. 

The children woro their ordinary street \vra])s. It was found 
Necessary, however, to pi*ovide extra clotlii<)g for S(*h()olro<)iu use, 
and now ah Eskimo coat and lumbenimn’s boots are furnished hy 
the Elizabeth McCormick Fund for each child in an oj)cii*window 
room. The temperature averages about 5.5° in these r(H)ms in the 
winter months. There aiti now ^ such classes in ('hioago. 

^ In some of these open-windo^ rocrnis a portion of a cloakroom 
• is partitioned off ahd converted kitchen. In other instances 

a gas plate is placed in a corner of nn^rdinary schoolroom which is 
used as a diningroom. A good-sized ^itchen cabinet will hold the 
nece^ry dishes and cooking utensils. There has been iiD difliculty 
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so far in the schools wheic opeii-wimlow rooms exist to fiiuJ sjaice 
that satisfactorily accommodates tlicsc addeii features. 

The open-air scliool inoveim*n( 1ms i^aeheil a i)hase where it is 
receiving a perinaneiiL emhodinicnt in ilelinitely i)iaime<i and con- 
structed buildings lor the purpose. A n uni her of cities have already 
built peiiuanent buildings ami others ha\e them in coiitemplation. 
Still other I'ities aie modifying their .sch(M)ihoust! architecture and 
are i)rc)viding for special open-air classes aiul more adequately pro- 
\‘iding for fn*sh air ami sunshine in all the J’ooms. 

besides -(4^0 definite ilelails of iiLnming ami constructing build- 
ings to accommodate the ililferent features of open-air schtads, a 
iiuiuImm* of cardinal points should he ke(>t in mind. A inistalvc often 
uauh* in open-uir school 1 structures is the irstj of widi* o\erhangiiig 
eaves instead of windows to give protection against wind and storm. 
I Iiis not only fails to give control of thc.se clciucuts, but has the 
great disadvantage of shutting out the sunlight in winter and the 
free movement of air in summer. There should be regtdar windows 
or canvas covers for stich openings, preferably windows, hecanse 
it hcconies necessary at times to close tin* building on the side from 
which the storm or wind is coming. 

Hr. I. X. W oodrulf, medical liircctor of (>pcn-air schools in New* 
^ ork ( ity, calls attention t<r the (lillicully of constructing out-of- 
door classrooms so that they. will he sati>factorv in both warm and 
cold weather. lie says: 


The tv|H* of ciiiRsiMMun nspiU-t*,) in \\;n*m went her is mu* in wld<-li there 1.^ n 
iiiaxlmmn miiotml of nir innvotiu-nt am) in whirh the roof is .so <*onslnict»‘<Uis 
not only to shut ofT tho sun’s rnys. Init with no iilr simfo to act ns nii Insnlatlr 
to prcv<*nt the nil- uinh*racnth flic roof from i>«H*omin;:'to(t hnttoil, | 

Foi- this and othei’ reasons Dr. WoodnifT considers that mo.st of 
the classrooms for uneinie children in New York me. open-window 
rooms rather tlnui outdoor classes, and says that for New York 
City children he distinctly prefers tliem to tlie outdoor e.lassrooms. 

1 lie site for an open-air .seliool sliould lie well drained and siip- 
I)lie.d with ahnndmiee of pure water. An open-air school should 
not dm l(K-ated on a hare hilltop, nor set in a duni]). shuded valley. 
One naturally assiK-iates an open-air school with tri>es and rolling 
lawns, with ahimdaiiee of sunshine over all. An ideal situation can 
short of the outlying country sections of the city. The 
prjjJilWi of transportation needs to Ih> solveil. .\ natural forest in 
some accessible place, yet out of the main currents of the hurry and 
worry of modern life, seems to offer the best opportunity to meet 
tho hygienic needs of such children as are gathered together for 
open-air school work. The presence of the trees stimulates the. 
children to aji observation of nature and begets in them a love of 
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outdoor life, which is of vital iinpojtaiia’ for tlieio if tliov lio]>e 
to reach any Inr^^c degree of strength and S;sefiihu!ss, 

The orientation ol the o[)en-air school building, dcs^)ite the fact 
thut many more liberties can he taken; in its eonstnu^n than in 
that of the ordinary classroom structure, neveitheless calls for cer- 
tain conunon features. I here is no \ alue in useless exposure to 
winds and biting wcatlier. 1'here is value, liowever, in sunshine 
and in fresh, pure air, wholesome food, and abundance of (juiet, un- 
disturbed repose. It is impoitant,' tlierefoi'e, that structures used 
for open-air woi k sliouhl receive ahundance of sunshine, vet not so 
much as to inttu tere \\ itii the cliihliam in reading, writing, or anv 
other task retpiiring dose apj^icalion. U is tliercfore jusrifiahle to 
open a rest shed toward tlu‘ snutli. so as to get a full aiuonnt of 
sun.shine. if onl\’ tlie eyes of the children while reclining inav be 
shaded from Ihe'strong light. With proper precaution, iiuleod, it 
i.s better for children to sle(‘p and ivst in the sunsliiiie tlmnin the 
shade. When, howevei’. the chihlren are working at their book^he 
same rule for piopei* lighting of tlu^ classi-ooni. that is. receiving 
the light from the left, to |)revent the direct rays of tiie sun from 
falling across the page, is applicable. Open-air classrooms ought 
to get their main iiglit frohi tlie east or west, su that tliere will he a 
thorough sunning each day, and at the same time a chance to regu- 
late the liglit in sm h a \\W prevent eyestrain, ^ 

Some lu‘at is desirable in (da^^oiuns in npiui-air scdiools, espociallv 
in the northern latitudes of the Thiited States. Idie diningroom, 
kitehen, show(‘i*s, and toilets should always he pro|)erIy heated. 
Many open-air schools have no heat in the classroom, but this makes 
it necessary in cold weather to use soapstones, extra foot covering, 
electric warmers, or othei’ d(*vicos. K\en these expedients, tlnrngh 
they incur inconvenience and expense, are preferable to a schoolroom 
kept air-tight in oi*dor to conserve the heat. 

If heat is introdiicetl into an open-air classroom, care sliouhl ho 
taken to avoid the old-time iitistakc of closing windows and keeping > 
them shut in order to conserve tiie ho^it. The. children must he kejit 
comfortable: hut this can be done hv projier attention to clothing, 
exercise, and food. It is an advantage to he able to modify tlie tem- 
perature in cold weather, hut open-air school teachers iiinst see that 
the air is kept fresh and stiinulatiiig, and tliat die .stove or heating 
plant isTiiade to serve, not to dominaie. The air inhst be kept fresh 
and pure. 

E\en permanent o|)en-uir school buildings are of CQmparativelv 
inexpensive construction. The first open-air scdiool in St. Louis, 
was located outside the city, on a lot which commanded a good view 
and which provided space for play and for gardens. Its first build- 
ing was of a simple^shack co^truc$ioia>aad here the early years of 
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»Dg on tile inside. It uccommodutes CO children, 30 of whom renmiu 
at the school both day and night. Expends of food and nui*se are 
paid by the Anti-Tuberculosis Society. The balance of the expenses 
are met by the board of education of Toledo. (See figure 16.) 

Colu;nbns, Ohio; has an open-air school building, erected by 
the Columbus Society for the Prevention and Cure of Tubercu-? 
losis, at an expense of $0,111. The frame bfiilding shown in 
figure 18 contains a large schoolroom, diningroom, kitchen, lockers, 
lavatories, storeroom, bath, nurse’s and recitation rooms. An 18-foot 
^ porch surrounds the building. The board of education provided the 
site and pays for scdiool supplies, teacher, and -caretaker. The .^Vnti- 
Tuberculosis Society hears the other ex]>ensi»s. The capacity of 
this school is 25. 




• Kiq. H — The tlrei NelMo lA'Iflnd Srhool. Mich 


^ Kochestec, N.* \ is another city which began its open-air school 
A work in a modest way and has grown through its success into per- 
. manent quarters, as illustrated in figure 19. The new^ building is 
Jocated in a city park, 8 acres of which have been gi\en to the school 
exclusively for open-air school purposes. The site is easily accessible 
'r^.^ to the cars. The present building accommodates 65 children and 
cost $18,000. The plans call for the construction of an additional 
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In 1912 the city of Oakland voted a $2,000,000 bond is^ie for the| 
construction of new school buildings. In order that this sum nuiglit j 
bo most advantageously spent, tlie board of. education cieated ar 
honorary commission, composed of school men, architects, sanitarjl 
engineers, and sociologists, to recommend a program for schoolhouse 
constmjgtiom Their opinion was especially rerpiested on g}'mnasia, 
Iunchroom.s. provision for the department of health de\;elopments, 
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• nnd;sanitntion and open-air schools. The following rocominendution 
on open-air schools was included in the report of this eonunission : 

In each new bulUIlng there shall be at least one “ open-air " 8olioolr«om 
that can not be entirely closed, preferably tuning to the east. 

In all new buildings there shall b^rovlslon made whereby every claaarooni 
may be ^ly transtormed Into bIT- open-air " room, such teansfonnlng 
^.OMBBures twt to be .und^ the. control of teachers and pupils, n , ». ' 
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One or more school buildings emlrel.v of the open uir type should be erected. 
All halls and corridors should bo so constructeil that they con not be entirely 
closed from the out.skle air. 

All rooms designwl ns open-nir rooms should bo provl(lc<l wlili .some menus 
for wnnulns and drying. Mo.st likely some method of diroet nulintlon will bo 
necessary. ^ 

Fresno, Cal., has worked out a simple classrooiu stiuicture for 
open-air scliool work that can be built for about $:>00. Through a 
covered pas-sageway this unit otmiujcts with others, and a completed 
plant that will accommodate about 11)0 pupils, as illustrated in 
figure 22, can be built at an estimated cost of from $G,(KM) to $10,000. 



Fio. 10. — Cherry Street Open olr tkhoo). Toledo, Ohio. 


The opep^air school idea is beginning to influpnee the architecture 
of regular school buildings. A notable example in this line is the 
Eagle School in Cleveland," Ohio. Careful attention hns been given 
to placing of windows, to heating and ventiliition throughout the 
whole building, and the top floor i.s built for open-air school pur- 
^ i>oses4 The plan of the third floor of this building is shown in 
^ figure 23. 




An interesting example of an open-air school building is that at 
Coronado, Cal. This is a concrete structure of mission type, with 
French doors on one side and high transom windows on the other. 

can th^ be thrown open. li provides for all the 
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children of the grammar grades, and is maintained by the pt*lic 
school authorities. , 



Many suah schools are being constructed throughout California 
— other States where the climate is favori^le. Other schools' 

With specially designed open-air rooms sro the Steele School^in " 
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Denver, Colo., and the Marr and Stephens Scliools in Detroit, Mich. 
In Boston, Philadelphia, and other cities all (lie new school build- 


Fio. 19,— Edward Mott Moore Open air School, Rochetiter, N. Y. 

jngs are*’making some piovision for open-air school woik, usually 
one or more rooms of this ty’pe being built in each schoolllouse. 


'is'' 

■ * ; 





ria. 28^— Ftcdt-floor plan., Edward Mott Moore Open-air School. Hocheater, N. Y. 

% Jg(t,turkl :|hst people should ask. with increasing frequency, 
^ gaioola4or ndroal ^bildreft.? ^ Ibis was 
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through the windows, some of wlilch open to the tlom* ; this uir becoming heated, 
passes along tlie curve<I celling and out tlie monitors at the top. The proper 
slope of the celling has |)een (ietenulned after .inudi Experimenting at t!ie 
Massacliusetts Uospital sclu>ol, and Is the angle at which air was found to 
now most frtviy. The monitor otKMiings are easily contp ’UHl by a wlieel on 
each side of tlie r(H)in. a sliglit turn oi>ening all the monitors i one side. 

Tills building Is an attempt to get more fresii air ami at a Io\ r temperature, 
and wlien tlie weather iK?rmits. to enable each teacher at a m. ’‘onfs iiotk'e 
to turn her classnami Into what Is practicnlly an oixMi-alr room vithout <lis- 
turl>nnce to nay other room. 

y, ()utdm»r air lias qmillties which air admit toil tlirough stacks ami over 

heat coils can never iMtssess, however much humidifying and washing Is done 
regard l(*ss of exinnise. If fresh air is gcntd for anemic and tulHTculons cliil* 
(Iren, is it not advisahie to provide fresh air as a means of kw'ping children 
well? A careful rm*nrd will U- kept of children in this building both as to 
health and progress in their scIukiI work ns coinpareil with children in otlier 
^ sK^ioni Imildiiigs In town. This is to be the suhJ<Mi of a reiHU't to tlie school 
couiniitttH' at a later date, 



Fa;. 1*4.“ -(Iranmmr School, ('orohadu, Cat. 
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In the . .ludgiiieiit of the hulldliig coiimdtttH', this building means for the 
children wliu occupy it less nnemla. fewer head colds, fewer adeiudtls. fewer 
dlst;a.s^tl tonsils, imd fewer cas<*s of ttilu^reulosis. It is the gosind of frt^sh 
• air. and sunshlae appll^sl to scdioolhouse ^-onstruetion n 

There are open-air scliook ])ul)lic aiul i>rivate,. for normal chii* 
dren in 30 cities in 8 States. The inovtuniMit has grown, and just 
as there has been a marked change in the constniction of dwelling- 
houses, so the demands for better ventilation and more stimulating 
working conditions are n^odifying schoolhoust'> architecture. People 
are beginning to idealize that the pleasure and profit which should 
be derived from meetinjgs and assemblages in audience rooms of dif- 
ferent kinds is greatly reduced by impro])er heating and ventilatfon. 
Public speakers are conscious of the added strain of talking to audi- 
ences who are in a half-asphyxiated condition. School-teachers 
know only too well the nervous strain and overtaxing of nerveet 
07W“-?uii, 23-17 3 - , 
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that come from trying to teach cluldren who ai*e in a similar con- 
dition. It is beginning to he realized that one of the biggest pos- 
sibilities of loss in etliciencv exists in the sc'hool rooms of the United 


1 









I'h;. l*." 


Ur veil’ Si tjuul, (.III) lull. Mus 


J 


Stales, wliere *i0.0(H).OO() rliildren are supposed to sjiend 100.000.000 
hours a day e\er.y school day of the yeai'. 

It reijuired the l)reath of life in make man a living >oiil. and it 
likewise reipiiivs pure cleiiu air to iift»ke and keep, a Ii\ ing l>t>dy. 


t ^ 


i 



Chapter II. 
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EQUIPMENT AND COST OF OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS. 


Tlio idonl oqiu])ment for an open-air school is still in process of 
evolution. I he I nited Stutt's lias liet'ii able to learn little froni 
lMii;o|)e in this ivpird hecfmse the Kuroi>ean o|>enirir seiiools are, 
fo]’ the most part, in session only from May until October, and the 
weather, save in the extreme east, seldom attains the si‘verity wtlich 
it does in the Xortliern States. American cities that carry on fresh- 
air schools for public-school childivn in very cold weather are still 
resortin^F to all kinds of experimental devices to protect the children 
from storm and cold. Only the uiuieniaNe Uuiefits that come from 
the stimidation of tlu* fresh cold air conld justify the trouble and 
expense imolved. Thv demonstrahle results, however, convert the 
most skeptical. • 


( lothinp (ho child properly for winter weather is no on.sv task. 
American houses are proverbially overheated : and sol looi rooms, 
where the temperature is snpixisiMl to be repdtited by law, as a mut- 
ter of fact are often e<nial otfeiulers. If children are dressed. to be 
comfortable at home, they ai*t‘ often too thinly clad for the street- 
or overhurdenod with heavy wraps. If they are semsibly prepared 
for the stnvt, they are uneomfortahly hot for the school. 

I luier any conditions safepiardw must beHIr’own about the transi- 
tion from an overheated atmosphere to the keen and nippinp^ air of 
out-of-doors, lliis is partiridai’ly true in the case of delicate chil- 
dren. It H< of tlie utmost importance to soi^at such children are 
carefully clothed and wrap|H‘d. 

The metlual usually followed by the open-nir s<*hools is to provide 
wraps of one kind or another, to install a system of feeding?, and 
to modify somewhat the program of the ordinary school by the in- 
troduction of periods for bathing, resting, and medical examinations. 
All thesi' features necessitate special etpiipiuent and clothing. 

The pei'sonal equipment needed varies with the location of the 
class. Pupils in a classroom on a roof, or in an unheatec] recitation 
room, exposed to strong winds, will renuire heavier and more clabo- 


^■nOTIIINU. 
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rate clothing than children in an open- window room receiving some 
heat If the floor is warmed, it may be unnecessary to provide extra 
foot covering. The one essential is comfoi't at the minimum expense, 
and it may be noted in passing that a child's judgment can not 
always be relied upon to decide whether he is comfortable or not. 
Open-air school pupils soon come to take a (jueer pride in their 
ability to withstand cold. Zero weather challenges their reputation, 
and rather than surrender to a mere thermometer, they will assert, 
even while theii’ teeth are chattering and their nose.s ai*e bliu* and 



I'm. hUtluK out ImK used In open air wchoolK In Ni*\v 

York and elaowherc. 

pinched, that they are “perfectly comfortable.’’ The condition of 
the children’s hands is a good index of their comfort. It is a good 
plan, on cold days, for the teacher to pass from pupil to pupil and 
ascertain by actu'al contact whether or not the hands are cold. The 
nurse or teaclier should always assure herself, by personal investiga- 
tion, that each child has on warm underwear and dry stockings, and 
extra articles of this nature should be kept at the school for use in 
an emergency* Experience teaches that children who are not sup- 
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l iu. 27.— nu! Hlttfugout bag fastens with metal Huaim whkh 
ifec e.iHiiy inaulpulated by chlldrou. 

tlie wiiist, others to the slioi^der line; but the best design is that < 
wliicli permits one end to fold about tlie shoulders in tlie form of a ' 
ca])e. 

II.‘ Alann, socretui’y of the New A orU C'lty coiniuittee on 
tlie prevention ot tubei-culosis, who devised such n bag for use in 
the Xew York ninrBrooklyn schools, describes it thus: 

The Barment Is imule of heavy brown felt. Tbe bottom Is sqttnro Itt shape 
and reinforced with extra heavy material about 1 Inch lu tlilekuess to protect ■' 


plied -with clean, warm underclothing, good stockings, and warm 
shoes are much more likely to suffer from cold titan are the others. 
Often the e.xterior appearance will mislead the teacher. 

The open-air school outfit in general u.se in tliis cotmtry has been 
developed from either the sitting-out hag type or the so-called 
Kskiino suit. 

The sitting-out bag is made from a long strip of heavy canvas, 
lined with blankets and doubled over at the bottom to form a [lonch 
into which the childi-en thriust their legs. Some bags come only to 
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the feet from cnhl weather. In mhlltion the hnitoiii is otvoreil with a stn'dill 
detuciiable piece of canvas to Insure apiin.st w(‘ur uinl tear. 

The system of fastenings wa.s .siK*einlly devised in facilitate roiivruienee in 
^rettlnji In ami out of tla* baj;. A .sorie.s^f simp ratclies all I lie way fruiu hiaat 
to foot makes the means of access I'm; iTjni'c piat tical Ilian llie old way nf sU*p- 
plnj: in aiai out fmm tlie top. IpMiks'iiroui'd tho jrananit iH thi-rmilei* i*aal)h‘ 
the wearer to Imckle lt snu;:ly ahoui lliiK waist. 

Another il^teresl hi;; new feiitare Is On* l\»(-ke| tM tin* sitle pi'nriilnl fnr Iniiul- 
kerclilef aiul mittens. , ^ 

Those bags cost $1.50 to $5.50. They will last imloiinitcly. A cap, 
overcoat, or sweater, warm overshoes, and mittens ctunplelc tltt‘ oiitfit. 
which need not, all told, cost more than $10. 


-ThlH typo «f wrap a!U)\vs too many rliancrs for 
anU .aieuMfis of thlMr<'i». 


I«t air to rna r alK>ol iir« k 


Fin 


The chief jidvantages of these bags are the easc^ with which the 
children can get into and out of them, the convenience with which 
a hirg(» clilss of ditferent-sized children can be t‘quipi)ed without spe- 
cial fittings, the dunibility of the bag, and the comparatively h)W' 
^cost. 

Unfortunately, however, the sitting-out bag deprives the child of 
freetjlpin of motion. He cthi not go from desk to blackboard without 
Iping out of the bag, and in cold weatl^r this means either get- 
chilled or keeping quiet. The principal of a private opeu-air 
5ool for young children writes: 
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TIh' nijtiii tthjeclmi to tlu* .*i>e!wiir srhool work in cold neulluT \a Uml. 
IinvinK put Hu‘ ohiUlivn into tholr bn--. I llnU in onicr not to .spend nil my 
lime in ;:oitiin; flKnii in and out I Imvo to kooi)'tlu*in shfin- for an Inmr nnd 
n linlf witliout nimli cIi:m;:o of p.»sitjnn. This is contrary tu all iny convic- 
tions; blit ns tlicrc .s(H*ins to lu* almost tur rosilossnoss or cnnipbdnt I have 
<*oiu luded Hint I lio Ircsh air coiui^crncls tliis ilisadvanttip^o.^ 




(he sittmp:-(mt 
(•ontiiiiiyil nsi*. 


lU^il 


'Hu* I)oston .^cIhjoIs ha\(‘ dist'Oiitinued tlic use of 
l)n.irs lH‘rausi‘ of inability to rleati tliem properlv aftoi 
Dr, .Vyres, in ()|K‘ti-Air 
Schools, page says: 


children are very 
aj)( to regard tlieni as ideal 
places for <*olle(‘ting ami 
guarding a miscellaneous 
collection of the treasures 
of ehildhomb including 
food sii|)plies, which they 
store iij) for future )M»ssi- 
hle neecL” 

J1 the sitting-ont l>ag 
conij)Ieled tiie whole ontlit 
which tin* open-jiir schools 
iniist snj)ply, t lie argument 
about the co.st of litting 
might hold good, hut the 
sweaters, stockings, and 
caps innst be of the right, 
size, and this in itstdf 
iuM‘essita(es taking nieaS' 
nres of individual (diib 
'Iplren. 

'Fhe Eskimo outfit is a 
two-piece pajama suit, 
with liood, made of heavy 
woolen blankets. It slips 
on over the ordinary 
school clothing. Designed 
in the Klizabetli ^IcCor- 
niick Open-Air Schools in (Jl.ij'afio, its i)ictm-cs(iuencss In.s won wi.lc 
pnhlic'itv, aiul its utility has been ilcmonstriitcd bv live years of coii- 
•stant use. It gives perfect freodoni of motion, satisfactory wArintli, 
cleans nicely, and wears well. Its disadvantages are tbc initial cost 
and the necessity of fitting the suits to individual children. 

hour-pound single blankets, wliich are heavy enough for any but 
tlio most exposed ui)ei)-air schools, can he bought at wholesale for 


Pm. 20.— SltynAT ogt lm« ii«(hJ at ProviUemv 
(U. I.I^Open nlr Srhool. Kxcfllrnt ftir, Iouit 
M irt of liiMly. but InsulJlfleul proliTlItui for m»rk 
and Hlit)nli|pr-. 


^ Utter hfom Mrs. Ada C. Beckwith, New Kochello, N, Y. 
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about $4.85. They are 70 by 80 inches in size, and one will make a 
complete suit for a cliild under 12. For larger children three 
blankets will make two suits. 

For teachers and matrons a long hooded coat may l>e made of the 
blanket material This coat is lined below the wuLst and slips on 
easiily over outer wraps or sweaters, cleans well, ihid is universally 
becoming. 

. Eskimo suits for children are now handled by several commercial 




houses. They usually run 
in five sizes: Xo. 1 for 
children 5 or C years of 
age: 2 for tho.se 7 or 

8 years of age: No. 3 for 
those 8 to 10 years of age ; 
No. 4 for those 10 to 12 
years of age; and Xo. 5 
for those 13 and 14 years 
of age. The suits cost 
$5.1.5. C'are must be ob- 
served , either in ordering 
or making the suits to 
get them large enough. It 
must never '1 h' forgotten 
that they are put on over 
the chiUTs ordinary cloth- 
ing, and often over the 
sweater or extra wrap. 

So simple is tlie pnt- 
teri) that groups of club 
women or domestic science 
classes can easily follow it 
In Cleveland, Ohio, the 
girls in the sewing classes 
of the Technical High 
School made the suits. In 
Pittsburgh tliechainhan of the clothing committee of the Civic Club 
gave the use of two rooms in her house and the help of a seamstress 
for twoLweeks to the women of her* committee who made, in that 
Time, 26 of the sujt^ including two long Eskimo coats; one for the 
teacher and one for the matron. 

If mothers wish to provide their children’s suits themselves* they 
ought to conform to the color and style of blanket recommended by 
the' school. To introduce a variety of stripes, checks, and colors into 
an ppen-air cla^foom is to destroy that element of pictureequeuess 
.Utdoto ita si 


Pio. so. — The Eskimo coat should be nit larfce 
eDougt) to go on over Bwrntcr or hpftvy wrap. 


^ c EQUIPMENT AND COST. 

The boots used with the Eskimo outfit are the so-called “ lumber- 
man s boots/' They .reach to the knee, and the trousei-s of the 
pkimo suit are tucked into them. The soles are reinforced with 
heavy canvas, which prolongs the life t)f the boot. They are slit 
over the instep, and eyelets are piit in for lacing, in order to give 
grater case in putting on the boots o\er the sIuh's; they co.st $1.35. 

The fleece-lined, sheep-skin boot that can be boiigfit for $1.55 wears 
out too quickly to bo practical for the children. Some teachers prefer ^ 
It, however, to the higher lumberman's boot. 


I'm. 31.— Tht' Eskimo suH kIvos jHrftH t fruHloiu of motion. 

Recently a heavy leather boot, with upper parf of felt, lacing 
nearly to the knee, has been jilaced on the market. It cost $2..50, but 
it will give double the service of the felt boot. It has also the 
advantage of pemiitting the child to remove his own shoes, which is 
not possible with the felt boot. The fact that the use of this boot. i 
requires the children to remove their shoes gives the teacher an 
opportunity to note whether the .stockings 'of the pupils are wet or 
even damp, a very important consideration for the health and safetv 
of the children. ^ 

The warm overshoes with leggings, which some schools provide, 4 
wmle doubtless warm enough for open-window rooms, do not awm 
c sufficiently heavy to protect against the cold of the roof schools. 
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A mocha kid glove with flannel lining given much more freedom 
to the fingers than a nntten, and it will not crock or chap the hands. 
If it fits loosely enough, the childi*en can easily handle pencil or clij^lk 
during the coldest weatlier. The gloves clean satisfactorily, and 
with ordinary care will last two seasons. They cost about $lii a 
dozen. 

SLEEPING COTS, 

The introduction of a rest period into the open-air school program 
brings with it the necessity for further equipment. The earliest 





PiQ, 82. — Tbe lomb«rmaD*8 boot, resoled with caova*. Cost, $1.15. 

American schools, following the example of Charlottenburg, prov(^d 
steamer chairs, but e.xperience shows that a child trying to sleep m 
a steamer chair almost invariably knots himself up into an uncom- 
fortable tangle of arms and legs which hinders deep breathing and 
prevents the complete relaxation which sleep should give, T^^e chairs 
are heavy and awkward to handle. It is hard for a chi^ to lift 
them or move them about> and few American \)|>en-air schools have 
' room i^nough to avoid a 'Certain amoumt of daily adjustment qf fur- 
niture* 


EQUIPMENT AND COST. 


A light-weight cot which can 
much to bo preferi'ed. For ease 
cot which folds over at the 
head and foot into a rec- 
tangular shape is Udter 
than one whidi doubles uj) 
in the middle down its 
whole length. If the space 
whicli can be used for the 
rest period is limited, in- 
stead of the ordinary 0- 
foot cot one may buy a 
!nade-to-order cot 5 feet 2 
indies long and 28 inches 
wide, which is quite large 
enough for the average 14- 
year-old child. Strips of 
heavy canvas across the 
ixiints of greatest wear, 
and especially reinforced 
corners, prolong its use- 
^ fulness. Such cots can he 
* bouglit for $3. 


^ 43 

be folded into small compass is 
in handling and storing, a canvas 



-A lather boot, with upjx'r part 
Cost. |2..V>. 



Fio. 34,— The ordinary stcnmer chair la unhygienic for cblldren to aleep 
^tmcomlhrtable poeltlona thia plctufe. 
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Blankets or sleeping bags will be needed for the rest period in 
cold w^^ather. The sleeping bag shown on this page can be made of 
canvas and lined with shoddy blankets at a cost of $4. It launders 
well and lasts indefinitely/ One double blanket in addition gives 
ample protection without too great weight. In open- window rooms 
the double blanket alone is eq««lly satisfactory. 

The care of this equipment requires no small amount of time and 
thought. St. Louis has devised a good locker in which cots, blankets, 
Eskimo suits, boots, and gloves can be conveniently stored away 
by the children themselves. Something of the sort must be provided 
for use at night and during vacations. Each locker^ space and every 
article of personal equipment, from cot to gloves, should bear an 
identifying mark. Numbers are better than initials, since articles so 
marked are easily transferable. Ordinary laundry labels marked 



Pio. 86. — Suggested type of col for opou-alr unr. 


with indelible ink prove satisfactory. Gloves should bojastenod by 
tape to the coats. 

DISINFECTION. ? 


All articles of clothing, blankets, and sleeping bags shoyU^ bo 
laundered or disinfected at the end of the first half year of use, 
dugng the summer vacation and always at any change of ownership. 
Sllmdcets ^ught (O' 1^ shaken out and sunned frequently. 

in - -i£i7. n . ^..^4 






(</) IM««> In nn.li mlxliiK jmn the c«ntent« of one carton of potassium 
IH'rnmnpiiimtc <75 jcrnina). 

(D Measure, In tin; alnininum cup. 00 cubic centimeters of hot water 
for ench outtlt, |>our over |x>rmanBannte crystals, and let them 
\ dissolve. 

‘The 1(H^ health department can usually he cnllrd upon fortbH aerrlce» 
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2. Proce^lure — ('ontinueil. 

(/) Wlten nil tlit* pans unetl for the spiico to Ih* disinf^K’ted linvp luvn 
prepared, i>our into earh the contents of u cartuit <vf parafonnal- 
dehydo (30 prams). In (Udnp this be careful to add the first 
chnrpo of paraformaldehyde to the pan furthest from the exit 
left open, and tlien in sm'(*ession to the others in the order of 
distance from tJie exit, before nddinp jmra fornuildehyde remove 
Jill yjMir stirplus material and t*quipnient from the nHiiu. 




8. Length of time necesaory for efficient dininftx^tlon, four noura, 

4. Always advise a thorough Hcruhbing and ventilating of the nnuu after tlla- 
Infoctloh. 

(tViirn^o (///.) Field Fmployee'slfandbook^ 
puredu of Medical fnapecUotit pp* 
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IIATHS, SCALES, AM) OTHER EyUH’.MEN^. 

.. In schools where daily shower baths are given, each child must 
have a rubber cap and two Turkish bath towels. Paper towels n|/ 
better for all other purposes. Soap may be provided in the liquid 
form more conveniently than in individual cakes. Toothbrushes, 
combs, huirbrushe.s, nail files, and other small toilet ai’ticles help 
to impiess the lessons of jx-rsonal hygiene which the open-air school 
amis to inculcate. The individual theriuometers needed in schools 


l f»;. 38.- Clou k rooina ndjolnlog o(k>o air c\nn» roomn havo 
IhTu mtoil up fur kUtluMis by thu ('hioaRo Hourtl of 
Ktlurntion, 



wliere tenipenitures are taken luay L>e conveniently kept in a recep- 
tacle similar to that illustrated in Hpire 37. The top of the. ther- 
mometer is thrust into a cork which fits the test tube, and the mer- 
cury end is suspended above a pad of absorbent cotton soaked 4n 
formaldehyde. *■ 

In the interests of accuracy, the school ^*ale with moasiirin^ rod 
should stand in the bathroom so that the children may be weighed, 
^nd th^ir measui'ements taken w^houit (he variably factor of doth- 
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ing. A weighing slip of nnbleacluHl muslin protects against un- 
necessary exposure of tlie person. 


KUUNlTrKK, 


A list of the furniture needed for kitchen and diningroom for 25 
children follows: 

s 

Kitchf'n equipment. 


Piu* or 


j Appro^i- 
malo co<l. 


Asb«9to9 mats 

Brood boorti 

Bread tjox 

Bln. Hour 

Bln, suw 

Boiler, doubir 

Bowl, mixiog J. 

Broom f . . 

Brtub, scrub 

Can opener 

Cupboards 

DUh cloths 

Dish towels 

Drainer, dish 

EpK beatw 

Food chopper 

Oas ranjte 

Kettle, .slock, (trnnltc . . 
Kettle, potato, ftranite. 

Kettle, tea 

Knife, bread 

Knlle. carving 


D, frying.. 


Knlle, paring. 
Knives and forks. . . 

Ladle, soup 

Ueasurlng cup 

Uilk bottle oi>ener. 

Uop and stick 

Nutmeg grater 

Pall, garbage 

Pall, scrub . 

Pan. r 
Pan, : 

pan. _ 

Pan. roasting. 

Pan, sauce 

Pitchers 

Potato masher. . 

Salt Ini' 

Scale, (amity . . . 

Scrub cloth 

Sink, enamel. . . 

Skimmer 

Spoon, basting . 
S^p shaker — 

Stool 

Strainer, soup. . 
Table, kitchen.. 


Toaster 

Towel rack . 
Do 

Total. 


2 j For the stove. 
Ov»l 

1 No. 3 

f i>ound 


I t ’tiinn. 2 (piuri . 

Sinnil 


2 ... 

2 ... 


I .urge . . 
Dover. , 
No :i.: 


4 gallon, with i civcr 
10 (pmrt, with i'uvcr. 

No. s 

Saw 


!l 


Steel 

Hetivv tin 

Tin..’ 

From the dairy . 


With cover 

Small ' 

Iron. No. k 

1-9 by m 

0\*al. by HI 

With cover. 12 pound . 

riranlte 

Enamel. 3 ipiart 

W Iro 


25 pound. 


W‘ith Imck and drain boord 

Heavy tin 

. .do 

Wire 

3 feel high 


W Ilh drawer ( 2H by t.s 
Inrbas). 


For dish towels . . 
For pat>er toweU 


jo.ort 
.2.S 
1 .Yl 
U2S 

1. 15 

2 . 2 .') 
. .3.5 
.3.5 
.1.5 
. 15 

25.00 
. 14 
00 
'A 
1.5 

2. 00 
2,5 00 
3.00 
I . ,3.5 
1.15 
.25 
.00 
. 15 
.30 
.15 
.05 


.tX5 
,50 
.20 
.50 
.70 
..55 
1. 10 
.29 
1..50 
.15 
.35 

1.25 
. 15 

1.5.00 

.10 

.10 

.1« 

1.75 

.05 

2.25 

i 

.16 

.25 

.25 


90.n 
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Dining room equijymfmt. 


Artlclw. 


Numbw. 


Site or kind. 


]}owl8, 50«m.. 
Cbairv. 


Cupboard 

Knives and forka. 

I^AdJos, soup * 

Mum, enamel . . 

Plato* 

Do 

Sauae disha<: 

Saif shakers 

Spoons, dessert. . 
Spoons, Uhle . . . / . 

Spoons, t 9 A 

Tabim, dining room.. 
Tur«eDs,soup 


Total. 


30 i No. 3tl... 

30 . .. . 

-2 

30 
2 

30 


Approx I. I Approx t- 
niate price, mate^coet. 


For the Uble.. . 

* ^VhJt« enamel. 

3 hy 3 

0 Inches, e»lge to edge. 
8lnch«i, edge to edge.. 
A inch«j,edge loetlge. 
(Hass 


21 feel hv 30 Inches. . . 

White enamel, i galiou. 


' Price per down. 


•0.17 I 
.60 
23 00 
».90 
. 15 t 
‘1.35 
. 15 I 
>1.40 I 
».T5 I 

.10 j 

‘ .20 I 

‘.25 1 


•5.10 

18.00 

25.00 
X25 

.30 

8.3S 

.00 

3.50 

1.88 

.40 

.50 

40.00 
3.00 


105.00 



• Fio. 30.-8upply Wos«l kllobeu formerlj used ss a cloak 
room. 


I 

i 


f 


In citiM wlwre open-air schools are ananced by agencies other 
than the board of education the board can ordinarily be depended 
97865*— Bull. 28—17 1 
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Upon to provide the schoolroom equipment of desks, blackboards, 
books, etc. If one room is to servo for recitation and rest, movable 
chairs with attached desks arc recommended. They give wide pos- 
sibilities of arrangement of floor space, can be chosen with reference 
to the size of the occupant, and otherwise conform to the usual re- 
quirements of school hygiene. Movable blackboafds give the extra 
room for hoard work sometimes needed when the wall space is largely 
taken up with windows. » 

The personal equipment and the articles needeil for ilining 
and kitchen have been frecpiently provideil by some private i>genc^^ 
but there is a distinct teiulenev on the part of bwarils of eiincatii)n 
to recognize their obligation in this regard. Since practically all 
articles remain the f)ro[)erty of the sidiool ami never become the 
possession of the indivitinal child, there st^ems to he no good reason, 
e.xcept that of e.xpense, why other cities should not f(»llow the exinn])lc 
of Ode ve land, Buffalo, Cincinmiti, R*oeb ester, New York City, and 
others in paying for all facilities that ifre necessary to insure to these 
children reasonable opportnnities for preserving Uealtli and acquiring 
that modicum of knowledge which our conception of public educ:itii)n 
demands as the prerogative of each child. # 
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Chapter III, 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF OPEN-AIR 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


An efFort luis Ihhmi made t(» si*niro as careful iiiforinatinn ns pos- 
siltle on tlio physical, social, and economic condition of the pupils 
open-air schools in the I nitcd States.’ For this ])ui’jK)se 
a (luestionnairo was prepared and st*nl by the Hurean of Education 
to a number of open-nii* s(’lnK)ls, 1 he secui’ing of answers to these 
(piestions dcvolvoil upon teachers, nurses, and physicians whose time 
was already more than filled. Many of the points called for were 
not ('overed in any existing i*et*ord forms and. as a consi*<)uen<'e, it was 
necessary to make original investipitions and to seek information 
from new souia'es. Ihis often invohed visits to the home, to chari- 
table organi/.ations, confereiu'es with [)arents, inU‘i*views with family 
physiciai»s and <ither interested |)eopIe. 

The points covered in the questionnaire concerning <»pen-air school 
chihlren were as follows: 

1, Total mimltcr in lioiisHi(*ld? 

li. How nmny in l)ons(*lioM Imve tuInM-rnlosis? 

.T Whjtt rrliition an- tlu‘y to tiu* rhiM? 

4 . Is Jiny otluT exposure to tuUnvulosis known? 

.>. Kst iaiat e ef iiu;ouu* iw*r luont li ,for 1 aiiiily < hirhi^ six inont lis 1 iiinmllattay 
preceenn^r admission (.f rldltl tn oi>**ti-ulr selufol? 

0. How much rent Is j)aid iH*r month? " 

7 , Numl>er of hmhus ncrnt>led by housHiohl? 

8, How iftany of tlu*se rooms are tist-ti a^* sleoptn^ rooms? 

0. tlie fnmlly onupy a detarhni Innisc? .\ tciuMnent? 

10, Have tlicy ii prlvat(* ynrd? A ve^et id tie irnrdcn? 

11. Is penend liuelliKence of fiimily held hiph? Mnllnm? low? 


.1/ //MIC of a<hninMio», 

12. (Uennllness. potHl? Fair? Bad? 
IH. Veni nation, p<hmI? Fair? Bad ? 
14, Overcrowdoil ? 
ir>, Irrepular meals? 

10. Alntholism? 

17, Hour of retlrliiR of child? 

18, Poes cldld m-eupy IhhI alone? 

19, Rooai alone? 

20, How many windows in laMlnMiin? 

21, Are windows oihmi at ntpht? 


, 1 / r)u( of //ror. 

Clemdiness, pood? Fair? Bad? 
Ventilai lou, poisl? Fair? Bad? 
ovcrcrowiU-ti? 

Irrcpnlnr meals? ‘ 

.Vlc^tholisin? 

Hour of retiring of child? * 
lhH*s chihl (K*rupy Iasi alone? 
UtMun alone? 

How many windows In iKsIrooin? 
,Vre windows o|H*n at nipht? 


' BpecUI condlderstlons have made the gathorlnps'of ncoiirnfc data dlfflealt Both doctor* 
and leachcra have had all they could do to Kin* the propi-r pliyatrtd and.wlucntlonal care 
to the children, and records when,mnde rnme ita added diith *. Theae and other dUBcultlft* 
were encountered tn gettlnp Information about pupila In open-air achoola. When It came to 
mattflfra of comparlMon of gatna In welfchta. school attendance, and school projcroM, It bM 
gnnarally been tmpo«*thle to get rcUahle Information from regular acbool record*. 
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Replies were received from the following cities for the schools an 
number of children indicuted: 


Hoston Mass. : 

Qeo. J, AukcU SfJiool- 
L. Crockt'i- Sclnw)l 
Lafayette S<1 hm>I 
Washington SeliMul. 
Wtnchell School. __ __ 
Chicngu. liL: 

Rurr Scliool 

Foster School.. . 
Franklin ScIuhiI 
Grahatti School 
Haines School .. 

Hainllne School 
Mohleti School ... 

Mosfley Sc1hm) 1 . 
0|>en-nlr Schools 

and 2 

O|)on-alr School No, 

Sewanl Sc1mm>1 

Sheridan (Phil) ScIiom! 
Thorite tOle A.) School __ 
Clnclniiott. Ohio: 

Dyer Schcnd 

(J nil ford Sch<M)l _ 

Cleveland, Ohio: 

Eagle School 

Murray Hill School 


Puplli*. 

7 

10 

8 


Ni 


3 


10 

34 

33 
US 
UT 

27 

37 

;is 

41 

G.1 

25 

34 
33 
30 

20 

24 

97 

26 



Kv, 


A U d u l> < 


Lousvillo, 

School - 13 

Minneapolis. Minn.: 

C-.‘o. Hnncn»l‘i Siluml 23 

PlMl>««ly Schonl 29 

.Moiitcinir (N, .L) School. 14 

Newark. N, .1. : 

ICIlznheth AvtMUic S«4 um»1 _ 15 

Montgomery School . . 13 

..lorton Aveime School 15 

New York, N. Y. : 

Class I'uhlic School No. 12. 20 

Class Publir School N<*. 21 19 

Class I'uhlk* S< )ioo) No. 33 41 

0;ikla nd. Tnl. : I lawt horno :'nc1io<»1 24 

Piltsburgh, Ihi. : Ireiu* Kmif- 

nmn ScIuh)! IS 

Provldont'O (U, I.) School 23 

lh)chester (N. Y.) SihooP. 20 

Si. Lon Is (Mo.) School 43 

Scheiie<“t»nly. N. Y. : 

McKinley School... >13 

Wasliington 1 rving Schi»ol . 13 

Springfiohl (Mass, I Sch«»ol 2"* 


'Tofil ( Id 
schools ) - 


i ( i V 


40 


. 203 


In many instances it was impossible for dioso who gathered the 
infornmtion to get full and coinjilete answers, and it is therefore 
equally hiipossiblo to give detai^led ni formation on all the ptiints 
concerned and for all of the children returned. These data have 
been carefully studied and tabulated by a trained social worker. 
Not only have the returns to the <]uestionimire been studio* I and 
classified, but subsequent correspondence has been necessary to verify 
certain 'points and to get fuller information where answers were 
incomplete or equivocal. 

The first item in the questionnaire calls for the number jn the 
f- households of the pupils in oronuiir schools. This question was 
answered for the families of ovS7 children in cities outside of Chicago^ 
and for 488 families of children in Chicago open-air schools. The \ 
average number in the families of these two gioups is fi.l2 ami (>.‘2, 
respectively. These ai*e nniisually large averages. sliould’be 
borne in mind, however, that tlie ofien-air scliools, espAially in the 
United States, edheern themselves with undernourished, physically 
debilitated childi*en. The size of the family is at least one of the 
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The number of rooms occupied by tliese families and the character 
' of the .IwelliiifT occiii)ie(l are matters of si>eciiil interest in tlie lipht 
of tlie foregoin<r stiiteiiient. Tl)e aveiiifje nimiber of rooms i>er 
family for tlie whole group was 4+. 'J'ho prevailing tyi>e of house 
III the congested fpiarten? of tdiicago is the four-room Hat. Many of t 
these flats contain hvo rooms of fairly good size and two smaller 
rooms, just large enough for a double bed. hut somefimes oiilv large 
enough for a three-(|uartor bed. The family is usually re.stricted to 
the kitchen and jio.ssibly one other room during the day, and to the 
two bedrooms at ni^Iit. » 



Fia. 40.—A one-room opartment.. In thU borne the ntotht r worked In a factory, and 
the older girl ivuk kt‘pt from Nchool to ctirr f<>r other ehlldron. 


< 

One room iiiiist, of eoiii se, be used a.s e "Icitchen ; an5'lher may be 
the living room, but this usually also serves us a sleeping room. The 
proportion of the living quarters u.^ed for sleeping purposes ranged 
froin 45 per cent to T!) jier cent. About 14 jx'i- cent of the families 
liie in one, two, or three room homed As a nde the incomes in 
the.se families are the lowest of the group studied ; as a rule, also, the 
families >ere large and in many of the homes conditions were such 
that good school work could not reasomdily be expected from the 
children. In tKe majority of the homes each bedroom was occupied 
by -“more than two ixi-sons. This meant for some families foUr or 
five people in pne sleeping room. In this connection it sliould be re- 
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.Jiieniberea thaAliei'e was an average of more than one tuberciiloiis 
member for each family studied. 

' Twenty-eight of the families studieil, or i j>er cent, were living 
on their own pro])erty. In some of these cases; however, the house 
was mortgaged, and in their efforts to ineet,^pancial obligations the 
family itself lived in two or three rooihlML^ that they might 
rent the balance of the building and thi!(^.j^crease their me*iger in- 
come. Some of the worst conditions of overcroTvding were found 
. * in these homes. 

The averagejent foi* all the families studied is $12.81 per month*. 
This item varies not only as between different cities, but in different 
parts of the same city. For instance, the average amounts paid per 
room per month in one district of Chicago by the families having 
children in open-air schools is $4; in another $1.97. > In New York 
City itw^as, respectively, $4.57' and $4.16 per room per month for two 
different schools; in Pittsburgh, $4.25, and in Providence, K. I., $1.90. 

The question regarding the character of the dwelling was answered 
for 375 families and shows that 73 per cent lived in tenements and 
: per cent in detached houses. A detached house does not mean, in 

this study, a separate dwelling for one family, but might contain 
J^o or three apartments. It simply means that the building was 
^ieparated from othef* building by some width of air space. 

One question asked was w hether the frtmily had or had not a pri- 
vate yard and vegetable gaTden. There were practically no answers 
* to the question from the schools outside of Chicago. It was answered 
by comparatively few of the Chicago families, and when answ’ered 
was in the affimative, These replies show that 60 families had a 
v<yard. It should be recalled that 73 per cent of the families, of 
Chicago children covered in this study lived in tenements, and the 
yard was in common by two or more families, and was prin- 
cipally a space in which to dry clothes. 

The tenement districts of modern cities mark the final retreat of 
the children from a life in the open. Mrs. Albi<m Fellows Bacon, 
in her ho^ Beauty for Ashes,'’ speaks of “ the essential unright- 
• eousne^ the 25- foot lot.” Tenement houses in congested quarters 
; of large cities usually rob the child of both the front "and.back yard. 
There, are often two and. sometimes three tenements on one of these 
^5-foot lots. When this is the case the essential unrighteousness is 
““igually discernible in the children who live in such tenements, 

^ Nineteen of the families were indicated as having gardens. A 
^‘garden meant, however, a vegetable or dower garden, and any little 
^' .plat along the fen(» was called a garden. Any return of vegetables 
gardens would be comprehended in a few radishes, onions, 
md ^oseMj peas. Tn no rase were the gardens ap- 
precitfite factbrs^ifi a souree pt 
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tionably of value, however, in the life of the family, for, no matter 
how small or insignificant, they gave diversion and a profiUble use 
of time to fathers and mothers as well as children. 

Window boxes, kegs, and other receptacles, where struggling 
plants and sometimes vegetables grew, were evidences of the tenacity 
with winch people hold to the desire to grow things from the ground. 
W'hen the yard and the garden with their tasks. an4 chores and pets, 
and chance for initiative in woyk and play and for the development 
of responsibility were cut away, and Vhen the home shrank from the 
ranch, the farm, an individual house on a lot with its own garden 
and yard, to the three or four rooms on one floor level of a tene- 



Inent house, and wlien ready-made and ready-to-serve commodities 
were brought into the home, new conditions, problems, and responsi- 
bilitiescaineintotheschoolhou.se. - 

The question conrerning tubierculosis was answered for .TOS Chicago 
open-air school children and from 620 open-air school children outside 
of Chicago. t 

Of 688 Chicago open-air school children, • ^ i 

450. 1.e., 76 per cent, were dlagnoseil as tuberculous (lungs, glands, bonea, * ’ 

etc.). ' 


136, 1, e., 23 per cent, were suffering from anemia and malnntrltlon. 

12, L a, 2 per cent, were soffwlng from other def^ (taqart trouble^ etc.). 
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Of 620 open-air school children In different cities, 

269, 1. e., 42 per cent, were diagnosed as tul>erculous (lungs, glands, bones, 

etc.). 

3^, I, e., 62 per cent, were suffering from anemia and malnutrition. 

12, i. e., 2 per cent, were suffering from other <lefects (heart troubles, eta). 

27, I. e., 4 per cent, not recorded. 

niose who are familiar with work of this kind know how diflScult 
it is to get full and accurate information on this point. Families 
shrink from examination, often making efforts to conceal the fact 
that a member of their household has the disease. Moreover, it takes 
a minute and careful examination to discover tuberculosis in its in- 
cipient stages. Accordingly, these figures are undoubtedly below the 
mark. The questioimaire shows, however, that there was an average 
of 1.8 tuberculous persons in each of the Chicago families of open-air 
school children and an average of 0.8 in families outside of \Chicago. 
In the city of Chicago the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium lias 
clinics scattered over the city and a large percentage of the children 
in Chicago open-air schools reach those schools through the clinics. 
The absence of an activity of this kind in other cities might easily 
account <or the smaller nuinber of tuberculous children in open-air 
schools, • 

Th^ defects are the most prominent, but as the whole physical 
condiuon of the child receives attention, many other defects, such 
.as diseased tonsils, adenoids, decayed teeth, and defective eyes, are 
discovered. Of 598 Chicago open-air school children, 188 had dis- 
eased tonsils, 165 had adenoids, 4CG had decayed teeth, and 152 had 
defective eyes. Of 620 open-air school children in different citie.s, 
175 had diseased tonsils, 131 had adenoids, 347 JrtCd~ decayed teeth, 
and 107 had defective e}^ 

The standard of living is a topic which has been much discussed 
in the literature of social and economic writers in recent years. The 
question of a living wage has been made the sole topic or has had 
an important place in many sociological and charitable conferences, 
and it is receiving more and more attention by all charitable organi- 
zations and associations whose work has to do with industrial or 
social conditions. In his book Principles of Relief (pp. 34-86), 'Or. 
Edward T. Devine gives $600 a year ns the amount on which at 
that time (1004) a family, consisting of man, wife, and three chil- 
dren, could live in New York City and maintain a minimum standard 
of health and efficiency. ^ 

In 1909 R. C. Chapin published a book on “ The Standard of 
Living among Workingmen’s Families in New York City.” This was 
based on an extensive study of 391 budgets and working conditions 
in the year 1007. He placed the minimum income on which efficiency 
pould 1^ maintaineCat $900 to $1,000 (pp. 245-250). Sinde 1907 the 
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articles consumed in laborers’ families have risen in cost about 21 
per cent. 

In its annual report for 1912-13 the Xew York dissociation for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor (pp. 45-50) gives data on the 
budgets, of families cared for in its Horne Hospital. This study 
places the minimum income on which health and efficiency may' be 
maintained at from $1,000 to $1,150 for the Borough of Manhattan. 

One of the most definite budget studies so far undertaken was 
made in the years 1913 and 1914 by the funds to parents department 
of the Cook County (HI.) juvenile court. This is the department 
which administers the mothers’ pension work for Chiqigo and Cook 
County. The aim is to keep dependent children in their own homes, 
provided the mothers are fit persons, in other respects than financial 
ability, to have the care and custody 'of their children. Jiie purpose 
of this work is not merely to keep people from starving for a given 
period, but to give such' care to the family as may reasonably be 
expected to make efficient citizens of the children. A trained dietitian 
is in charge of this work, and a detailed study has been made of 
more than 1,000 family budgets. Actual items of expense were 
carefully tabulated, and the conclusions arrived at wei-e based on 
purchases and needs of families dealt with in the courts. The 
conclusion reached by this study was that, in Chicago in 1913-14, 
an income of $75 per month was necessary to maintain a family of 
fi\e or six in a state of phy'sical and moral efficiency. 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to establish what a minimum 
standard of income should be, or to argue the merits of the conclu- 
sions reached by any of the authorities quoted. The purpose is 
simply to give the lesults of studies made as a background for the 
discu.s.sion of the social and economic conditions of children in open- 
air schools. Military authorities agree that men can not succeed as 
soldiers without being properly fed and nourished. They also find 
that it is almost ns important to be well shod. The country is 
beginning to question whether its school children can do the work ex- 
pected of them on anything short of like conditions. 

It is realized, of course, that $75 in the hands of one family may 
accomplish very differenWesults from the same amount in the hands 
of another family. Buf a certain amount of food, clothing, and 
shelter is necessary for everybody; furthermore, as human beings 
are constituted, every family, soorler or later, has its share of sick- 
ness and other unexpected misfortunes, and no income is complete 
that does not make some provision for medical and dental service, 
for sick time, rest, and recuperation. The families studied' by the 
Cook County juvenile court were all city families, and the other 
studies also related* to families living in crowded city districts. It 
is to be UBderrtpod, therefore, that under such-conditions there is.: 
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no subsidiary contribution to the family’s maintenance in the way 
of a gard^, milk from the family cow', or eggs or meat from a 
poultry yard. Everybody probably knows families living on smaller 
sums of money than $75 u month, but conditions differ. 

It is to be remembered also that, in the studies referred to, the 
whole needs of the family are considered. The sums mentioned as 
minimum incomes mean that the family should take care of its neces- 
sities and that the earnings should not be supplemented by hospital 
or dispensary care, charitable relief of one kind or another when 
the misfortunes come. 'I he amount gi\*en by the juvenile court 
through the Eunds to 1 urents A.ct is to relieve the families from 
the necessity of receiving aid from any other source. 

The budget studies by the juvenile court of Chicago show the dis- 
tribution of the $75 per month about as follows : 

1. Rent $12.00 

2. Food 29.00 

3. Fuel, light, and Re 5 oq 

4. Household ex|xn>sos__ _ j qq 

6 . Clothing an<l porwnml oxitoiises. _ 13 OO 


fi. Car fare. 


2.;V) 


7. lusurunce ‘>00 


8 . Furniture . 

9. Education . 


.50 

1.00 


10. Care of health (Including denti.su 4. o(> 


11 . Recreation. 

12. Euiergencies . 


2 : IK) 
1. 00 


75. 00 


I' 




As a working basis for relief work tlio juvenile court treats the 
item of rent separately, because it varies in clifTerent families and 
in different parts of the city, and because sometimes families own 
the house in which they live. Since the average rent is about $12, 
an allowance of that amount is made in the budget. The remaining 
$63 is divided by five, the usual number in the family. This makes 
$12.60 per individual per month, and this is the basis on which 
budgets for families are calculated. Where there are si.x or more 
people in the family, the allotment is slightly reduced ; where there 
are less than five, the individual per capita is increased. It is under- 
stood too, of course, that the heeds of small children are less than 
those of adults or of children who are working.' However, in these, 
famdies ages average fairly evenly, and the sum mentioned ($12.60)' 
is reckon^ as necessary to maintain health, strength, and efficiency! 

Accepting this standard, therefore, for the purpose of c^)mparisoh, 
.and understanding that each one who reads this will reserve the right 
.to/establish his own standard, the ade<]uacy of incomes of op^-air 
c^dren covered in the qu^ionn^ire is as follows : I 
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the avoratje income being 


Tile incuiue wuh Inadequate — / 

In 329 of 371 Cliicago funiiHex, or RS.7 per cent ; 

$5.97 per Individual. 

In 335 of 398 families outshle of /(^hlcngo. or 84 i>er cent ; the average 
. Income being $6.41 i>er Individual. 

The income was ath'qunte — 

In 37 of 371 Chicago families, or 13 per cent: the nvoni^e Im'ome being 
$15.70 per Ipdlvldunl. I ' ^ 

In 63 of 308 fumill<^ outside of Chicago, or 10 j>t'r (vnt ; the average income 
being $18.83 per IndlvWunl. 

The iigures show that the families having* an adequate income are 
comparatively small. Their average membership is 5.2, compared 
with G.4 in the group of families having an inadequate income. Prac- 
tically all the families in Chicago below the adequate income basis 
are on the books of from one to five agencies^which give material, 
Sedical, nursing, or other relief.^ 

The returns on the question of alcoholism were so indefinite and 
>mplete that it is impossible to give any definite figures. Alco- 
1 is clearly a factor in some of these families, but there was 
no ni^licnl diagnosis or other study aimed definitely at this problem. 
Obvic^isly it would be impossible to give any accurate information 
bn thi^question without such study and observation. 

In the Chicago open-air schools, w^here the services of a municipal 
sanitariiVn nurse were available, an improvement of home conditions 
of alcoholists resulted from the d|finite work of the nurse. 
LStances measures wore instituted to curb the ability to get 
^ther instances treatment in some institution was secui'ed* 
physical effects of alcohol, the cost of drink is ospe- 
in homes from which open-air school children come, 
m-air school work was. begun in Chicago it was bo- 
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lioved ''by man^ friends of- the movement that three or four months 
in an open-air ^hool would be suHicient to establish a child’s health. 
With favorable home conditions, and where the child has no very 
serious troubles, tbis may be true. The experience of the Chicago 
schools is that a fruch longer period is desirable for* the majority ‘ 
of children. ^\T>ere it has been possible to keep the child over a 
considerable period, it has been found that improvement is much 
more marked in the second year than in the first, and in the jthird^ 
than in the second. Many of the children in open-air schodls should, 
in our opinion, have an opportunity to spend their whole school 
course in open-air schools. ' 

Facts set forth in this chapter give some of the reasons whvL-this 
is true. Many of the children in the open-air schooli" have had 
several years of -adverse conditions before entering schwl at all. 
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Chapter IV. 

LUNCHES— THEIR CHARACTER AND COST. 


Alost of the children who have been admitted to the public open-air 
schools in American cities give evidence of habitual undernourish- 
ment. In 1913-14 the total number of pounds under weight for 210 
Chicago children on adinissiim to of)cn-air schools was 1,820.07, an 
average of 8.06 pounds per child. Only 24 out of 210 pupils weighed 
\yhat the average child of the same age, height, and sex should 
weigh, 

kSuch clinical s^’mptoms of malnutrition as undersize, pallor, 
loose and flabby skin, bad breath, bad condition of mucous membrane 
about eyes and mouth, are usually present. The childreti are easily 
exhausted physically and prove quite incapable of prolonged mental 
exertion. The body does not develoj) energy enough to stimulate and 
sustain the ner\ ous system properly. 

Lack of adequate and properly prepared food and failure to assimi- 
late are the chief causes of malnutrition. The income of the families 
of open-air sc1kk)1 children iu 14 citie.s, as revealed in Chapter III, is 
clearly inadequate to cover the barest necessities of decent living.^ 
Society pays the penalty for this social maladjustment in damaged 
children. No mother, liowever competent, can purchase milk and 
fruit on a bread-and-coffee income. Few women are 
trained in a knowledge of food values, and those who might, by wise 
marketing, double the nourishment they give their children, have 
never been taught how to buy. 

A child can not assimilate food properly when such conditions as 
hurried and irregular meals and nervous exhailstion due to insuffi- 
cient sleep or irritation by vermin hinder the digestive processes. All 
these elements enter again and again into the life stories of the chil- 
dren who come to the open-air schools. 

Malnutrition is so prevalent among these childi'en that out of 54 
American cities listed maintaining open-air schools for physically 
subnortnal children there are only two that do n<*fmd it necessary 
to make some kind of provision for serving foodTIfcchool. These 
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Fig. The airy dlDlOR room of the ('harlottenburg Open-air School. 


or a meat coui-se and dessert. The plan everywhere is to give the 
highest possible caloi ic value consikeut with simple and inexpen- 
sive meals. 

" It is estimated that the daily ration of a child of 10 years, weigh- 
ing 60 pounds, should yield about 1,600 calories and be composed 
approximat^y of 60 grams of protein, 40 grams of fats^ and 250 
grams pf canK^vdratcs. The following table is based upon the esti- 
mates of i\cla|^ exj>erts in school dietaries of Switzerland, 

.Garmany, a^ rmgland, respectively: 
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are Denver, Colo., and Oakland, Cal. In both ca.ses the fresh-air 
rooms are located in the good residence portion of the city, where the 
children’s poor physical condition can not be attributed to lack of 
sufficient nourishment at home. 

Few of the American open-air schools e.xcept those at sanitaria 
and hospitals give mure than three regular lunches a day, and most 
of them find two enotigli. These comprise ordinarily a breakfast of 
cereal and milk, biead and butter, and cocoa or some hot drink, and 
a noon dinner which includes souj) and a meat course with vegetables 
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Daily food needs of the avrnirfc child, aged 10 years, weight 27 to 28 kilos.' 



ToiLSig. 

Krisnum. 

Crowley. 

Average 
of 15 
experts. 

Fat 

Protein 

(-'arboh ydrates , . . 

('alories 

Calories per kilo 

. . .grams. , 

.grams . 
... grams. 

23 

48 

282 
1 , .W1 
56 
1.7 

41 

60 

225 

1,M0 

HI 

57 

ei8 

2S8 

1,937. 

40 

60 

250 

1,600 

58 

2 

Protein per kilo 

granvi 

0»J 
2. 1 

. 72 

2. 4 


913, p. 243. 


This 6stinintc enn easily be iRade to fit an oldei* or younp^er child 
by serving larger or smaller [lortions of food. 



Fi«. 48 .— ntnhiK room nt l'ff(;ulnie Opon-alr School, lUrniloKhum. EoKlantl. 

Since the meals gi\eii at the open-air school are planned only to 
supplement the food given at home, and not to take its place, it is 
necessary to know approximately what the actual food value of eadi 
child's home ration is. In the P^lizabeth McCormick Open-Air 
Schools in Chicago a definite effort was made to study these home 
meals. Each child was asked to write down when he came to school 
in the moniing what he had had for supper the niglit before and 
'wliat his breakfast had been. Dinners were provided by the school. 
The nurse who visited the home went over the records wdth the 
physician and was thus able to correct any obviously improbslble 
Statements. The reports gave a monotonous list of breacLwifh tea 
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or coffpc foi brcftkfast, and suppers composed mainly of cheap bakerv 
^ goods and fried meats. The diet^oi the poor is particularly deficient 
in |)ioteiii ajid fat, since the food articles that pro^'ide these elements, 
such as milk, eggs, butter, and meat, are apt to be expensive. Home 
breakfasts in partioubir are rarely planned to meet the needs of grow- 
ing children. 

On the basis of such re|)orts.as these the phy.sician in charge 
estimated that the children in this school, who were largely Italian, 
received about 4r>() calories at home. It is safe to conclude that the 
pupils of the class who have tlnis far attended the public open-air 


Pio 44.— KItchfn of opon air Bchool, Roiho«ter. The ^Irls of the school do most of the 
cook Lug, under the direction of a domcntlc Relcacc teuchwi’. 

, schools for physically subnormal children probably receive loss than 
600 calories in tlieir home breakfasts and suppers. In order merely’ 
to bring their food supply up to nonnal, afleast 1,000 calories should 
be supplied d^uring the day by the open-air school. Furfhennore, 
the pupils ^re expos<>d during certain months of’the year to extreme 
cold, and evem nonnal children under such conditions need an in- 
creased supply of food to make up for the calories transformed into 
ix)dy heat and given off. The private open-air schools recognize this 
fact when they serve hot lunches during the winter to their well 
^pupils from excellent homes. 

V- 
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Studente of school feeding agree that the school meal, if it is a 
midday dinner, shall supply at least one-half of the daily requirts- 
ments m heat units and more than half of the fats and proteins. 

At Rochester, N. Y., the daily menus arc carefiillv worked out in 
the following wav: 



IK;. 4&.-Wumg rewn, of Ed»„,d Molt Mooio .n..,.,ulr K„.bo»UT, N. V. 

Mkm . 

Ihwikfast— Oatmeal with siijirnr ami cream. A j;las.s of milk. ' 
hunch at 11 o’clock— A ^:lass of milk. 

nrc..„| IU..1 hutlor. Milk 

Bak(.HWpi)]e8 with cream. ' 

Aftornooh lunch — Tocon ami hreml. 

/ ooft value of the Rttehrstn’ duittf menu, 

HttKAKKAST. 


Foorl material. 


.\ mount. 


(Jramj* of - 


Outmeal i 

® .pound..' 



Protein. 

1 Fat. > 

' J. 

l^'arbohy* 
1 drQU. 

I 

113.5 
181 0 

1 / 
49.6 

1 717.2 

1 

1 m 3 
1 271 . 2 ] 

443. 6 

_ .. 

' 


ms 

0.7 

ms 

S.S 

1 , 175^1 

32.1 


K- .-7 -- 

km^ 



Cost. 


* Onto. 
aOTS 
..seo 

.070 

,605 
.017 
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THUS8DAT. 


Morning lunch — Cocoa, raisin bread. 

Noon dlDuer — Milk, bread, vegetable soup, rice pudding. 


FEIDAY. 


Mornhig lunch — Milk, bread. Jam. ■ 

Noon dinner — Creamed salmon, iimshed iwtutoes. bread, milk. sto\\>‘tl iiriines. 

'Average numl>er of calories per child per day. 1.100. 

Average cost of food |>er day per cblUi, 11 cents. 

Average cost of service per (iay per child. T| <*euts. 

Total cost of f(XMl and sei^<*e iht child pi‘r'<lay in ridnigo OiK*n-Air 
Sdiool, 18| cents. 

There are few ci^ifes where dealei*s will not giant wholesale rates 
to an open-air school, even^f the amount purchased is small. Twelve 
cents a day will provide for each child a pint and a half of milk, all 
the bread and jelly he can eat, a n9urishing soup or stew jind an 
inexpensive dessert. 

It is possible to work out a gieat enough variety of combinations ^ 
to avoid tile deadly institutionalism of “bean day," “fish Jay,*’ etc. 
Racial and i*eligioiis customs must be respected in planning the 
menu. Many children refuse milk at first, but a quiet insistence 
upon a little each day, combined with the example of their fellows, 
soon converts them. One of the most important services the open- 
air school can render is tlie development of a reaWiking for whole- 
some, simple food on the part of these children, most of wliom have 
never known cei*eals or meat sohps. 

Simple meals keep down the |pst of service ifcul e<piipnient. It is 
quite possible to equip tjie cloakroom which usually adjoins an ordi- 
' nary recitation room with gas stove, sink, cupboards, and kitchen 
tables at a cost of about $70. ' The social value of the meal is better 
secured by a separate dining j)lace than by the use of desks in 
the recitation room for ta*bles. The equipment need not be expen- 
sive. Plain deal tables scoureil white or covered with white 
oilcloth or laid^vith paper napjcine for doilies may stand in any con- 
,, venient room. Good taste, as, well ns economy, hhould be considered 

in the purchase of dishes and silver. 

The ample act of breaking bread together inay bring teacher and 
'h- pupils mto a new and delightful relation* A wise teacfier welcomes 
^ ' this opportunity of knowing her pupils “off guard and gladly con- 
^ . tributes the dignity of her presence to the common table, 
i , * The children themselves can be trained to serve tfie fc^, to wait 

on table and, when desirable, to wash the dishes and.^ut the dining 
* . Toom in order. Unless the school receives cases of open tuberculosis, 
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which ha« m*mMl ProTidenrc E. 1 hId.^ 

^\,:rL::xr, ■•■'■■"• ■“ -'- «»■.-■»«.= 

. rwm of 25 pupils is a se'rious uncUu'-taking, unci she will need all her 
time for her school duties, 

A few cities-are seizing the opportunity to make the work of their 
om^ic-science classes more vital by turning over to them the su- 
perv, Sion and preparation of. food for the open-air school. In 
^Ueveland and Cincinnati, where the whole expense of the fresh- 
air work IS defrayed by the board of educ#tion. the girls in the d6- 

* Th^ classes are all in public-school buildings. Where 
® are provided at some distance from the other 
schools, the plan might not bo so practicable. ,■ 

L ' ^ Columbus, £hie, the young- women in the (Joirie^ic-scieice «e- 

plMUBgi^ m eipte and 


. ^ J 
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i>Ieaclml muslin, with a round opening for the head, makes a good 
apron for either boys or girls to w?edr w hen on kitchen duty 
In Syracuse, N. Y„ and I’rovidence, R. L, the teacher plans and 
helps prepare the meal. The Providence childnm bring a lunch 

Anii^rnr school. 

An aAstant relieves the Syracuse teacher while she cooks the dinner 
It IS asking too much, however, to expect a teacher to carry such 
heavy work for an indeBnite period of time. To teach an ungraded 
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worked out the food values of every meal served at the open-air 
school, which is conducted jointly by the city board of education and 
the antitul^rculosis association. 

South Manchester, Conn., has utilized its school of household arts 
for practically all the work at the open-air school of 25 children. 
The department is thoroughly equipped with modem cooking uten- 
sils of all kinds and is under the charge of a capable domestic-science 
teacher. The school is attended by 75 girls, each one of whom receives 
a 2-hour lesson each week. The schedule is planned so that a girl does 
not repeat the same leSson period imtil after weeks. The girls 
attend in classes of five, in the following manner : 8.30 to 10.30 ; 10.30 


n<K 48.— Oltlt Qt domestic science clmss preparing dinner for children of open-air 
■cbooi. New Britain, Conn. 


to 12.80; 1.80 to 8.80. In this way 15 classes are accommodated 
weekly. Each group moves up one period each week, thus allow ing 
^he girjs to become familiar with all branches of the work. The fol- 
lowing program gives an excellent idea of the work done each day : 

A.M. . 

^^PO. itfake coepa. 

Put tnu^ and napkins" at place on table. Put one plate of crackers, 
, In the middle of each table. 

Wash kettle and, cooking utenalls. Fqt hne 
of the ^ PuU dam|per forward,^ ^ 
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aso. Clear tables, wash mags, pat crackers In tin box. Fill teakettle, 
bring In towels— If wet, bang on kitchen. rack; If dry, fold and put 
away. 

9.00. S^P diningroom floor. Swe^ bathroom floor, wash and wipe the 
bowls. On pleasant days open all upstairs windows at top and bottom, 
except bathroom window. ^ 

».15. Prepare vegetables and dessert for dinner 

10.30. Everything be served at noon shouUl )n Its dish or kettle ready 
to hea^/a? 10.30. Put kettle of water to boll for potatoes on front 
of stove. Cream one-half pound of butter for bread. Spread butter • 
put one bread plate on each table. Fill a bread pan with extra slices 
spread and ready to replenish bread plates during dinner. Always 
cut bread thin and arrange evenly, without crumbs on plate 

10. ^. If serving baked potatoes, put them In oven at this time, 

11. . Anything to be baked, such as souffle or scalloped dUhes, should be In 
^en between 10.45 and 11,00. Put potatoes In boiling water for 
^Iled or rlt^ potatoes. Finish the cooking of all things to be hot for 

11 OA A ^ plates and soup bowls in warming oven. 

11.30. Arrange dessert on Individual dishes, if it is to be served cold. Any 
Pickles, butter, cookies, etc., te be served should be put on table 
at this time. Cooks and waitresses have light lunch. 

11.50. Fill mugs with milk. 

11,5,5. Serve food on Individual plates. Place on table. 

1-00. Waitress^ take place at left of hostess. Pass bread, always going 
first to the one at the head of the table. Pass other food as nee<lefl. 
Take plates to kitchen If more food Is desired. When first course ’ 
Is finished and ail have stopped eating, remove plates, two at a time 
Serve dessert. Pass cakes, etc. During dinner the, cook In kitchen 
replenlslies plates brought out for second helping by waltresa Put 
kettles to sogk ns soon as empty. 

12..30. Wnltreases anil cooks serve themselves to dinner in kitchen. Fill 
teakettle. 

12.45. Clear table. sc*rape and pile dislies. 

P. M. 

1.00. Leave dishes piled In onler, kettles soaking; Put soiled towels to 
boil every Friday. 

1.30. Wash kettles and pans, tti«,di8he8. Prepare any vegetables or dessert 

nmt can be made for next'May. Wash sptce Jars and shelves every 
Tuesday and Friday. , ' ^ 

2.00. Empty all waste baskets. Swe^ and dust diningroom. Clean bathroom. 

Mips off tops of tooth-powder boxes; brush up tooth powder; scrub ’ 
bowls with Dutch Cleanser; wash and dry; dust bathroom; sweep . 
floor; empty towel basket and replace It Wash out Ice box every 
Monday. Make bread. ^ 

2.15. Sweep upper hall, front .stair, front haU. Close upstairs windows. 
Wash windows when possible. Wash towels and hang straight to dry. 
Sweep and dust parlor. . 

2.30. Put away cooked food prepared for next day. Empty milk cans, put 
milk In Ice box, rinse cans In cold water, wash, and put on porch. 

aoa Put food In flKlesa cooker. Swe^ kitchen floor. Wash llnolemn. . . 

8.15. WMh Insl^ and outside of teakettle. Bet It upside, down on tkalnlng ■ 

n Wash at^ land b{a^ Mce a wedt when stove ha»coot^ ’ 

<31®«^lwkwa dowiiatalrt. eyetrlUng In k iV, 
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. An idea of the coinbiimtions arranged may be obtained from the 
following menu for the Aveek : 

Monday: Ilninhur^ steiikpHin8h(Nl iM>tnto<»s, tvlery. bread and butter, milk, nip 
rust a nl. 

Tuesday : Roast iMH'f. fxiknt |>otat<»eH. ereumn) euitilhower. |tn*ml and butter, 
milk, biiimmis. 

Wetlnesday : Roast liimb, swetu itolatoes. sucrotaslt. Kiiellsh apjile tart. 
ThurstUi.v : MIikxhI lamb fui toast, bake^l i»otat<>es. tomato .sauee. eariteJouiH*. 
.Priduy : Stuffetl I>akwl bluedsh. rremuni i>otat'oes, bread and butter, pudding. 



A cup of milk is always included in the menu. ^ 

The instructor estimates that these dinners cost only 13 ceu^ ]>er 
capita. The children of the o}>en-uir scIum)! help to keep tlie cost 
of food low by raising many of tlieir own fruits and vegetables in 
a good-sized garden plat back of the school building. 

The provision of meals for one or two open-air classes can lie met 
by a private organization or by a board of education witliout inucli 
difficulty. But when a city like New. York or Boston faces the 
problem of making open-air seliools availuble_ to every c^ld wlio 
needs them, the financial end demands serious onTsitleTtrfum It is 
significant that both these cities recognize their resjKmsibility to tlie 
child with open tuberculosis by providing for him at public exjHmsc 
in hospital or sanitarium schools. But the anemic or malnourished 
cliildi'en, many of them in contact with o|)cn cases of tuberculosis 
at home, are estimated to form at the lowest e.stiumte 2 per cent of 
. the whole school population, and any plan that contem])lates the 
care of all children of this class in a large city becomes a serious 
problem. 




Boston has worked out a plan by which every child in an open-air 
class has a chance to purchase* a glass of milk or a lint drink — cocoa, 
chocolate, broth, or chowder — at a cost not to exceed 2 cents daily. 
Gas or electricity is installed either. in the tencher''s room or an ante- 
room adjoining the open-air' classroom. In most of J:he classes the 
luncheon is prepaied by th^ teacher; in a few it is prepared by the 
school matron. The children are expected to supplement tlio-lfot 
\di8h by a luncheon brought from home, and tlie school nurses are 
[istructed what articles of food are best to recommend to the parents 
f^v these lunches. 

IiwBuildings where hot luncheons are served for the open-air 
cla^s the other pupils of the school have the same privilege of 
punmnsing the* hot mid-session luncheon, but the fact that the morn- 
ing sei^on in Boston closes at 12 o’clock }>ennits most of the children 
to go Imme for a regular midday meal. 

In^^ ^ York City the committee on the study and prevention of 
tnbetACulo^ of the, Charity Organization Society provided food, 
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equipment, and medical supervision for (lie fi.-st open-air classes, 
[he board of education soon assumed the e.xi>ense of equipment, but 
vould.not undertake to supply the food. Realizing that their funds 
«ei-e limited and tljat the number of anemic children ran into the 
thou.sands, the committee early tried to determine whether the work 
could be successfully carried on without food. 

After three yeai's of e.xjieri merits the supervising physician. Dr. I. 
Ogden U oodniff, concluded that e.xcept in isolated instances poverty 
was not the cause of the children’s siibiuirmal condition, and that irre- 
spective, of home conditions they ma<le substantial improvement in 
lin-nioglohin and general physical tone without the provision of 
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Indoor liincli for open Air school piiplia, CblCAgo, 


food at school.! Accordingly, the two lunches of crackers and milk, 
which were previously given in the morning and afternoon, have 
l^n di^ontinued. The children may bring food from liome if 
they wislu It must be remembered, however, that some heat is' 
fuimished in the New York open-air rooms and that none of the 
children are supposed to be actively tubercular. Dr. Woodruff does 
not wish, however, to be considered as advocating running open-air 
•rehools preferably without feeding, for he believes there can be no 
hope of improving the nutrition of poorly nourished and anemic 
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children by merely bringing them in contact with ^0 fresh air. 
He says : 

We shall always li^l^de In a group of children picked out for the fresh-alr 
classes those who are poorly nourished, those convalescing from Illness, thosa 
exposed to tuberculosis or with a family history of the disease. The nutrition 
of these cldldnen we wish to raise to as high a point as possible; If we can, 
to a point beyond the normal. If we are^going to attain a proi>er measure 
, of success in this respect, it Is certainly necessary to include additional feed- 
ing as an integral part of the work.* 

Chicago's experiments, though conducted for a short time only 
and with a comparatively small number of children, seem to indicate 
that the anemic child will lose, rather than gain, if he is put 
under true open-air conditions without extra food. 
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Fio. 50 . — LuDcblng out of doors Id the flrnt opeo-alr school lu Huugary. The lodoor 
diDink room is only used In bad weather. 

The difficulties which open-air schools have encountered in their 
efforts to collect money from children for their meals are due 
largely to the actual poverty of the families represented, and in the 
second place to the inability to compel the attendance at the open- 
air school of a child who needs the treatment but whose father re- 
fuses to pay, although able to do so. 

A tubercular child who is eifcluded from the public school by the 
hi^th regulations of State or city can be forced into the open-air 
by the compulsory education law, but with a mal-nourished 
child, exposed to tuberculosis in the home, but not himself a menace 
to others, it is in most places impossible to compel the transfer 
to an openi'air room. 1 


^>riftMnth Ani«ial"^eporfyClt3r Bu|^rlnlend€nt of Schools, New York CUty. Roftorti on 
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In the following cities the board of education already pays for 
the food served at the open-air schools: Hartford, New Britain, and 
Baterbui^v, Conn.; Cambridge, Chelsea, and Springfield, Mass.; 
Detroit, Mich.; Montclair and Newark, N. J.; Buffalo, Saranac 
Lake, and Utica, N. 1.; Cincinnati and Uleveland, Ohio; Bittsburgh, 

1 a.; 1 rovideiice, R. I.; Green Bay and Kenosha, Wis. 

In Illinois the law permits cities of 10,000 population or over to 
provKle diets for the tulierculQiis poor. 

1 he only State legislation in this country directly dealing with 
school feedmg is a j-ecently enacted law in Massachusetts which 
ives any city the right to provide meals for school children free I 
or at cost, provided a fier cent of the voters file a petition to have i 



Fuk 61.— Lunch in an oiK'o-slr hcJiooI near The Hague. Holland. 

the question put on the ballot^ and provided a majority at etection 
time vote in favor of it. 


The Anti-Tuberculosis Association of Springfield, Mass., circu- 
lated such a petition in 1918 and the city voted to assume the food 
expense of the open-air scliool. 

European countries have long since incorporated school feeding 
into their general systeimpf public education. School feeding has 
ken made a subject of rational legislation in France, Switzerland, ' 
Holland, Great Britain, and Denmark. It is national in scope, sup- 
po^d by the municipalities in Germany, Italy, Sweden, Norway, 
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Finland, Austria, and Belgium. Similnr legislation is under way 
in Russia, Spain, and the United States. 

In Germany about 250 cities have some form of sclioor feeding, 

Pe children are expected to pay when able to do so. About one- 
fourth pay. At the Charlottenburg Forest School each applicant for 
admission must present a card fille^ out by his father, which states 
the parent's trade, dncoine, rent, number in family, and other facts 
which affect his ability to pay the nominal sum charged for school 
care, Children whose parents’ names are already on the list of ; 

public or private charitable associations are admitted to free meals 
without question. 

The establishment of Cantines scolaires.” or school restaurants, 

,.w'as niade obligatory in France in 1882. About 1,400 now exist. ; 

In Paris 08 per cent of the meals were given free during the year 
1908-9, 

* In England the “Provision of Meals Act " of 10Or> gave the local 
education authorities in England permission to instjiil school res- 
taurants as part of the regular school ecjuipmcnt. Two hundred 
cities have introduced the lunches. Food is furnished at cost to 
. those able to pay and free to the others. The same system is fol- 
lowed in "the English oi>en-nir schools. / 

In all th^. countries meal tickets are used by everyone, so that 
the children themselves need not know who pays and who does not. 

Free tickets arc distributed only after a thorough investigation of 
the families who ask for them. 

This accords with the conviction of .social workers in America. 

The mal-nourished \x>y indicates something wrong with the family, 
and possibly wdth society as well. He can not be regarded simply as 
a detached unit reporting from the unknown at 9 o’clock every morn- 
ing and disappearing into space at 4 each afternoon. Any plan 
of school feeding which undertakes to deal with him’alone is de- 
fective. 



The Philadelphia school lunch committee, which has v orked for 
four years under the careful direction of such experts in child care 
as Prof. Lightner Witiner and Dr. Walter S. Cornell, l)elieves that 
a s(di(5bl visitor who will investigate and try to rectify wrong home 
conditions is an essential part of any well-rounded school-lunch 
plan. 

In the open-air iichools the nurse makes this connection Wtween 
home and classroom. If she adds to her general nursing informa- 
tion a practical knowledge of the food materials suitable for various 
nationalities and grades of income, her visit suppljsments the purpose 
of the school feeding in the best possible way. 
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Tl*re should also l>e a definite connection with some agency which 
will try to restore the family to that pcynt of economic independ- 
ence where it can jirovide sufficient nourishing food for the child at 
home and pay for such liinch^ as are served at the school. 

bntil that point can he reached, the advocates of school feeding 
argue that they aiv justified in their effoits by tl^e necessity of pro- 
tecting society from disease and physical incompetencv, and bv 
their avowed purpose' to make the necessary provision of food for 
.school children not a relief measure, but a means of education. 


1 











Chapter V. 

HEALTH SUPERVISION. 


When the Russell Sage F'oundation in 1011 tabulated the results 


of its study of medical inspection in l,04(i American cities, it found 
a “relatively chaotic” condition. “Medical insi)ection” might mean 
an examination conducted hy physicians for the detection and exclu- 
sion of cases of contagious disease; it might mean U'sts conducted 
hy teachers or physicians for the detection of defects of vision or 
hearing; or it might mean complete physical examinations conducted 

• by physicians. Dr. Ayres found that, while 443 cities had at that 
time “regularly organized systems of medical inspection,” 279 other 
cities had “ some sort of medical inspection.” ’ About oiie-fourth of 
these m citi^ employed school nurses, nnd about 1 city in 7 had a 
school dentist. The physicians almost always received inadequate 
pay for their services and frequently pave only part of their time 
for the school work. One^indred and six cities had placed the ad- 
ministration of the medical imspMion in the hands of the city health 
department, wUile 337, or mmrly three-fourths, depended on the 
board of education for heal tl^'nspect ion service. Thouph condi- 
tions have improved very miicH in the past five years, tluvse state- 

• ments still remain approxintately true. 



In England and Germany the open-air school was first developed 
by the regular school authorities. In America the impetus came from 
outside, largely from thd * antituberculosis forces; and the initial 
'health supervision of open-air schools has been for the most part 
financed by private agencies. 

In many cities, where the medical and nursing supervision of the 
open-air schools has been satisfactorily inaugurated, the work has 
later been taken over by the regular medical staff of the board of 
education or the city. This is a desirable arrangeinent if the board 
of education is willing to meet souarely the proportion that open- 
air schools demand a highly spelali^d supervision,. and. also that 
the class of children Who atten^these schools require much more 
time from both physician and nurse thjin the average school child. 

Cleveland has put one man, a recognized expert on tuberculosis, in 
^Sierge 9^ eU the opeh:air schodl work of the board^f education. ITie 
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medical iiwpectors are instructed to refer to him any tuberculous or 
anemic children whom they find in their routine work in the schools. 
He is the court of last re^rt for diagnosis. He has personally in- 
spected all the children in the schools in the tenement districts and 
has carefully examined all who showed signs of tuberculosis infec- 
tion. For the school year 1912-13 this meant 5,138 inspections. 2,549 
physical examinations, and 503 reexaminations. He also planned 
and supervised the program of the open-air schools, which, in addi- 
tion to the regular school work, included a daily shower bath, rest 
period, and three meals at school |)er day. 

In Newark, X. ,T., the chief medical inspector of the board of edu- 
cation, Dr. George J. Holmes, has worked out a detailed scheme of 
supervision for the city’s open-air school for tuberculous children and 
the three open-window rooms for anemic children. The essential 
features in his plans are as .follows: 


i:p to (late no pupil has la^on permitted to encoil In the open-air cln.s.s unless 
It Is evident after a medical exainlimtion that he or she suffers with pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

The cases ari; discovered h.v the medical Inspectors In the various schools. 
Immediately the diagnosis Is made by a meillc’al In.spector, the case Is asslaneil 
to-a sclasd nurse to visit the home. It Is her duty to obtain and record on a 
printeil form. a complete record of the family history, previous history of the 
pupil from hirth, presimt history of pupil, and social history of family, also ob- 
taining written cimsent for the examination of the pupil by the suiiervisor of 
nuMlIoal lnsi>ootlon, 

Tlio pupil then visits the supt^rvlsor in his ofTioe. aooompnnie<! usually by one 
or more relatives. The sui)orvisor at this time comlucts a complete examlnn- 
tion eoverinp: the general comiitlon of t!u? pupil, reconllnR weight, l>er cent of 
Itiemoglobln, height, the condition of the eyes, nose, throat, heart, lungs, etc. 
Should the diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis be conflrmtNl by the snpervlaor! 
the Von rirquet tuberculin test la at once conducted nn<! the results recordetl 
at subsequent visits. lte<H)niinemlMtlon Is then made by the 1iui>ervlsor to the 
superintendent for the transfer of aucb pupil to the tuherculnr class. 

This school receives a dally visit of a me<llcal Inspector whose <liity It is 
to inspect each pupil for the presence of contagious or lnfectIou8*^dlsease; to 
consult with the teachers and nurse reganllng any pupl! In particular; to 
conduct a complete physical examination of each new pupil on arrival, record- 
ing his findings and making his recomroemlntions In writing to the parents; 
<o^ refer such pupils requiring treatment to the school nurse, with the request 
to malte a home visit and cooperate ip the cure of each defect or disease ; 
to weigh each pupil weekly, recording the weight on forms 8upplle<!, Jnvesti’- 
gattng and recomnaending for treatment and special care all pupils not gain- 
ing or losing in weight or running an nbnonnal temperature ; to recommend to 
the supervisor regarding the cure arid arrest of the disease and the transfer^ 
of the pupils cured back to the regular school. 

No pupil has been transferred back to its regular school or permitted to go 
off the roll definitely without the weight, height, and hwmoglobln Index being 
recordetl and a definite recommendation stating that the medical Inspector 
finds the pupil well and the disease arrested, and not then unless his findings 
are con^borated by the wpervlsor after a careful physical examination. 
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'I'litj school nurse follows ii^ the rei'oHiiiierulutlon of the luetlloul lnsi>octor 
In resi)ecr to each pupil, visit I nt; all the homes, consulting with tlie parent or 
uutmllnn with rejrfml to t*ie plivslciil comlltlon of the pupil uml his nwils; 
m^klnir ohservation of the home coiulitlons with restH*(‘l to the housing, 
ai)HclnIly the 8l^s‘pln« apartments; ImiuiiinK into the nourishmenl of tlu> 
tuipil at home mal hla hours of rest : and instilling' In the parent an Interest 
in what is helnj: done for tlie iMipjl ami n c<H»|H»ration wlilch, with very few 
exceptions, has i>een nppre< iiited, wttli the result tliat t»MUli have lasm n‘pa»ired, 
tonsils ami adenoids liavo Ihhmi ivniovisl. ^dasstN olitiiiiUHl. and a variety of 
snfvlcal and <»ther nuMlienl ireatnamts lnsiitui(M| \vitli result in;; iHUiefit to 
the pupil. * f ^ 

To Ih» nssliiiusl to an oj»en- wiudo\v elass oa< ir pupil must die suluiornml )\i 
welKht^or In ;reii^rnl health, fhls Ituludas uunils who are anemic, frail. 


' Fio, 52. — kecordioK pulse and temperature iu a Chicago school. 

under wpight. or convtdesceiu from disease. Each pupil Is required to suh- 
iiilt to n complete physical examination by the metllcnl Inspector, which In* 
eludes weighing, nieasnrement. and ast'ortalnlng the per cent of hrenioglohin. 

\The health supervision consists* of the dully visits of a rawllcal Inspector 
for the detection of contagious disease and general supervision of the health 
of the pupils ;\he monthly weighing of pupils and recording of same; the* 
Vxnroinntion of pupils fitr.the detection of disease and defects ;^the home 
visits of the nur.se to hrlug alMuit the com^ctlou <»f defe<*ts and (ll.seusc*sf aial 
the Improvement of health Of pupils by urging that trentinent be obtidnetl, 
that home sanitation he *lmprov<Ml. and that diet and ho\ir« of rest be proptudy 




rn.. 0.1— l-.ntniuro v\nmhuH\ou. ShurtIrIT S< h.K.|. Chols.u. 

pl.ysiciaiV and detennine wheUier oi not the children are inakin-^ 
inaaper ,,nm.ove,nent. TI.ey are a form M health hookkeeping on 
"luoli tjie budgets for sncoeeding years are based. 

The physicians and nurses assigned to sjrecial duty at oi>cn-air 
classes are probably doing the most thorough piece of health in- 
spection and viUiiable reconstructive work now carried on in the 
public «-hools. They have an unusual opportunity to si>t high 
standards of efficiency. The chance to do intensive work with .a 
.small group of children under the best attainable health conditions 
-at school and adeipiate nursing 'siipervi.sion at home challenges 
every scientific mind. It is a hopeful, stimulating, and joyous task. 

t lierever open-air schools have been established the results have 
so cohchisively demonstrated the value .of careful health work that 
t)7S60'— null, US— n — o 
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riie frequency with which observations are made of the children’s 
pulse and temperature varies Hi different pities. ri.so in tein- 
lieiaume is the most significant index of the child's physical con- 
dition and often indicates something wrong which would otherwise 
escaiH- iioticf. Wherever i.o.ssible the temperature should be taken 
at lea.s once a day. i-referably in the morning. The iiiirse should 
alsv, take (.he weights of the cl.il, lien at least once a month, before 

fr,i"fr' after any prolonged ai.'sence 

school. 1 he weights .should be' taken .sti ippe,!. ami the .scales 
should lie frt‘(jiiently tvsted to.ii^iu’e luciirncv. 

Not the least important contribution wbii'di the mir.scs can make 
to the extension of «pe„.,n,. „ ork ,s the ke.q.ing „f accurate records.' 
llu.x arc the basis tor reports on all w.irk ,lo.ie either by nurse or 
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they have furnished a ’ powerful argument for making su^i care 
* available to alT public-school children. 

In 1913 New. York City created the position of medical super- 
visor of open-air schools and gave the appointment to Dr, I. Ogden 
Woodruff, who had for three years voluntarily carried on the work 
as a consulting physician of the committee on prevention of tubercu- 
losis of the New’ York Charity Organization Society. The duties 
of this position are to select from the regular schools those children 
w’hd need open-air treatment and to supervise and standardize meth- 
ods of management in the open-air classes which are conducted in 
cpnnection with the public schools. New York City cares for its 
tuberculous chifdren in day c&mps or sanatoria. Dr. Woodrujf 
examines the applicant^ for admission to these schools, but the 
medical supervision is otherwise in charge of the local attending 
physician. Dr. Woodruff i§ thus responsible only for the super- 
vision of the fresh-air rooms for anemic children and the fresh - 
air rooms for normal chirdren. In a ]>ersonal letter, whidi wc 
print by permission. Dr. Woodruff outlines his plan of work, ns 
follows : 

4' . 

The Initial st^roction nml examination of the clilMren Is made by tlu* nu'ill- 
cal supervisor, as follows : ' * ^ 


First. From a proup of children referred by teachers, school physicians,* 
and nurses as seeming to nce<l special care on .account of tlielr pi'iiernl appear- 
ance.' But very few children in my exiH'rleiu'e cun l>o chosen from this croup. 
Teachers are very prone to consider a ulilld’s mental uhlllty ns an index of 
his physical condition rather thnu to refer cases on their i>hyslcal condition 
alone. Both teachers and_school nurses and the ayerajre strluml nie^llcal In- 
spector frequently mlstak^^tte sallo\y skin, particularly if acrtmipanltsl with 
light hair, which churarterlxes so many of the .lewlsh and ItiUian clilldren, 

• for anemia. A record of malnutrition on a child’s card is not always reliable, 
b^ause in many Instances the sclux)! Inspector delcrmliu^ malnutrition by 
the comparison of the weight of a child with the nvenipe weight for tfint ngi*. 
Thus nmoqg Italian and Jewish chfidren a great deni of malnutrktion may he 
suggested simply because these chlldr^ are^ frequently son^ewhnt shoner for 
their age than the American, Irish, or Scnmilpavlan. Obvlousiy-4^i any such 
Instance no true malnutrition necess arily exists. 

Second. A personal InspeoUtHf^V^he classrooms «ls made by the nie<Ucul 
supervisor, who selects those chlldr^ which appear to him in poorest condi- 
tion. Here again certain, tmre has to be exercised not to tnke'too many chil- 
dren whose physical condition Is caused by some local trouble, particularly 
adenoids. On «cc<)unt of the e?mresalon, the shni>e of the Juw, ji>sture, and 
shai)e of the .chest >vhlch a mnrke<l detect In breathing pnaluces, these ‘children 
appear, I bellev^ in many Instances, to l>e In poorer health Jhun they rt'nlly 
nra It has been ihy experience that unless \he *ntlenold condition can he 
removed, little permanent or e\*en temporary bcheht can be obtained In the 
Op^n-air class. , ^ 

Third. A Uiird gepop of children fs selected t>y 'cooperation wlth the assocla- 
. tton of tuberculosis clinics: At my suggestion this year the secretary of this 
association requested that a list* of the schools attended, by each child of 
tubercufous parents under the enre of the etkites sect In to the associatldti^ 
Fourth. In additloh to .children who.^^re poorly nourished and anemic, par- 
Aticutar attention^ has been given to selecting children whose nervous systems 
. seem to be dlsttnctly unstable, both those of a highly nervous kind and those 
^ ! have\ta^ chorea and who tend to develop > it ^ daring the ^hool 
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Cim.lrcn Who clve n history of frequent’ absence, on account of ill health 
are also consUlertsI unless It Is evident from exunilimtions that these absences 
nre due to the presence of some Uk-uI 4>hyslenl defect 
Cases of curdliie tllse'nse lihve so fiw bee'ii admitted to these classes- hut 
[)ersoimlly I niii still In doubt us to the Vrtrablllty of taking fairly advancetl . 
euM*s of heart disi'ase Into the so-cnlhsl anemic classes. That lhe.se children 
nmiain in iK'tter health I think there Is no doubt, but I hjive not yet made up 

M? ** <nses so far udvnnceel that there Is little 

Ilkehh.HMl ,,f the elrihlren rwiehiiiK adult life, when such mlmlsslon means the 
e.vclusl(>n of other ph.vsieully uiiiiormal ehildren who would lie llkelv to reach 
nvlult iifo and Innoino us^'ful < ltl2ons. 

, >--^‘">i'aitlou of 'thgo children Im-ludcs etcamhmtions for the 

heurt uiid lungs will, the elilldrouTirfpiKsl to the waist, the Inspection of the 
threiat, examination for adenoids, for carious twth, imd of the elands In the 
neck. Ihe examlnntion for- adenoids i-onslsts oidy In noting month breath*.'*' 
ng. nasal ohstruetions, aa.| the preseaee* or absence of n high-arched palate. 

If sa.-h .h-fis-t is I.r.-sn.nahly prc>sent, the child Is refemsl to a nose and Uiroat 
.-lime for a more iliorough exmutnatlon. or an ois*mtlon, if necessarv. Digital 
tMiniinatlnn of (lie n:isoitIiarynx tUn^ not setnn juatHlnblr. 

The imstur.. is notes! and ehe>st esmnguration. also Ihe general condition of 
the (hild, the |)re.smmihle presence <*r absence of anemia, condition of the hftlr 
am eyes. Anemia Is now generally detertnlne.1 by the me,llcal snig?rv|.sor on the 
child s g.-n.-ral a piea ranc,.. The h.T*moglol.lnmeters t^i-h which one can work 
rapl.lly are so hm.-curute ns In my opinion to be of little or no value The 
more accurate oiip.s tnke so mut-li time that It Is not imsslblo to use them. 

A ehlW may lie putjn the ela.ss for nnenilcs, or r*>move<l, only hy the order 
<■* the nusllciil sliiH'rvl.sor, The pan'nts’ con.sent must ho obtnlnwl. So far 
eomi.Iele pliy-slcal exm.ninat Iftns have not Iwa made at Intervals during the 
\enr, hut only ou admission an.l dlst-hnrgo. The mdlcitl .supervisor visits each ' 
ela.s.s at l.-ast immihly. Heights nml weights are taken mouthl.v. No metllolne- 
s III*' anemic chil.lmi. If tonic.s or drugs are conahlered necessary , 

le <-h I.Irvu arc eitli.<r refernsl to dl.six'nsnrItN or to their fniullv phvslclnn.’ 
Then* Is ho siHs-lal aurse for the anemic chKses, hut the Imnnl of health nurse 
in each'sohiHth lu tho work. 

Hostoii lia.s n .lircctor of school hyrrione appointed bv the board of • 
education who has taken great -interest in extending the open-air 
am! open-window room work. Dr. Harrington thus described in 
tlic 1013 report of the Bo.ston school committee the method bv which 
children nre assigned to open-nir cln^.s^ 

All chll.lrcn nssigne.1 to the open-air cli.ssos are seleofetl by a .complete 
metlleni exuminntlan by the school physician. Ench child In the public ociLjU 
8 exnmim-d ench ywr l.y the 8ch«.l physician. The findings of these .egamlna- ‘ 
tl. ns nre ghen to the school nurses, to whom Is assigned the follow-up jvork 
nw-swnry to romeily or cure the .lefects found. The anemic. \he glan.lulnr 
and the umh-rslaetl chtUtren are specially note.1 by the school physlLna and 

^ “> olasscs or to fresh-aIr rooms 

la <tl»e ordinary 8chool orj^nixatlon. 

All children assigneil to opeB-nl^elasses are wetjihed and meaanred regularly ' 

four tlniM each .year, Thoii children not showing a gain are reexamined by 

A ^ Wt-patlent department of the Ootisumpthms' - 

H«q»ltal, And are closely followed op tqt the scl^l nurse. Dally ^pecatoreii 

t • -<.y ^ ^ V* ■ - Vi. L-. i- 
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are taken of children who do not show a gain in wel^lit and who might he 
clasRtfled as tubercolous. This temperature taking is done hy our school 
nurses^ 

Each year the school nurses w'Olgh and measure a si>ecitlod number of cliil- 
(Iren monthly. This monthly weighing ami measuring was begun ^our years 
ago with the children’ then 5 years of age, and 1ms lH?eri continued during 
succeeillng years with the children C years old, 7 years old, and 8 years old, 
respectively, each year. This year we weigh and meusore all children 9 years 
of age. The primary object of tlds weighing and measuring was to establish 
a monthly norm of gain In height and weight of children from 5 to 18 years 
of age, inclusive. It has'^serveil, lutwever, to give us a line on cldhlreu not 
gaining In weight who otherwise might have escaped detection. 

Ail children living in families where there liasj^n a d.eath from tubercu- 
losis during the precetling two years are examiiuxl at ilui out-patient depart- 
ment of the Consumptives’ Hospital, and are either as.s^netl to open-air classes 
or, if fouhd tuberculous, are sent to the hosi)ital school at Mattupan. The 
school comuilTtee furnishe.s the school equipment and the teachers far the 
Children asstgiuni to the hospital. Tltese chlldreh are pi^rnmneTlt n'sldents In 
the hospital, and tlo not return U* their homes until curel.' 

In Chicago the medioil insi>ection of the public schools is carried 
on by the department of health. In 191:^14 there was a total en- 
rollment in the 273 elemental^ schoolstof the city of 332,248 children 
and an average attendance of 261,447. To cope with the enormous 
task of inspecting this army of children a medical inspector and a 
school nurse are assigned to field work in each of the 100 districts 
into which the city is divided. Pliysicians are paid from $70 to $80 
A month. They each give about three hours daily to the work. They 
must perform vaccination^ and exclude for contagious disease^ and 
they are expected to give each child an e.\aininatit>n for the detection 
of physical defects. Each man has thus, on the average, over 2,500 
children in his charge. 

Experience demon^rated the fact that these doctors, already over- 
burdened with their own duties, could not take time for the detuiled 
examinations and daily supervision required ^for the successful op- 
ration of the open-air schools. Accordingly, the Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund, a private foundation which had borne all the 
expense gf the open-air schools other thiin teaclier and school equip- 
ment since the establishment of tlie work iij Chicago, volunteered to 
employ the physician^. In 1913-14, 13 physiciiSis on the salary list 
^ the McCormick Foundation did the medical work for 19 open- 
aVr schools. Three of these men were chosen from the staff of the 
Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium; the other 10 w*,ere school physi- 
cians* on. the staff of the 'department of health; already assigned to 
schools where open-air sclmols were located. The monthly reports 
bf tiiede men give an average for the year of 19.6 hours' work for 
each school* ii|dnth,\or practically an hour a day. 

. . . y? ^ ■ 
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During 1913-14 six visiting nurses were assigned to open-air school 
duty by the dispensaries of the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
and seven by the department of health. The Municipal Sanitarium 
nurses gave an average of two aqd a half hours daily to the open-air 
schools. The Sf'hool nnrses of the department of health fpund their 
own duties too heavy to enable them to spend much time in visiting ' 
the homes of the open-air pupils, and occasionally attehtion to the 
remediable physical defects was delayed, but their hearty support 
and cooperation never failed. 

• The medical staff met bimonthly with jin advisory staff of repre- 
sentative pht’sicians. The general conclusions they reached regard- 



ing the clo^ of child to be admitted to the open-air school and the 
lK‘.st way of caring for the pupils after admission are typical of the 
opinions held in other cities, and perhaps give as fair an idea as can 
be obtained of the health standards toward which the open-air 
whools are tending. These conclusions are embodied in the follow- 
ing outline^or the medical and nursing organization of open-air 
schools of Chicago. This outlbe was prepared by the supervising 
physician m conference with tie attending physicians, the medical , 
|tafr, and t{ie director of th^ illizab^th McCormick Memorial f^md. 
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the superintendent of schools, and the president of the Chicago Mu* 
nicipal Sanitarium. 

REQUlpITE8 OF MEDICAL NURSING SERVICE. , 

Original, medical examinations require about 30 minutes. Prcllmlnnry to 
such examinations the nurse should visit the liome ; secure, on form providetl 
by the school, written consent of imrent for examination of child ami admission 
to sohooi ; should acquaint herseif -with sleeping arrangement, cleanliness oj 
home, health of other members of the family, and arrange, if iwssible, to have 
one of the parents present at the medicul examination. For accurate iliagaosis 
the child should be stripped to the waist. 



Pio. 05. — Personal hygiene, Chicago Open-air School 


There should be a reexamination at the end of the first term or the begin- 
ning of the second, at the eml of the year, of when the child lenves the oixm-ulr 
scho^, and’ at other times If conditions warrant Findings should l)e carefully 
, recorded. - 

At *all examinations a parent nurse, teacher, or matron must he present. 
Duties of attending physicians In open-window rooms: Visits should he made 
’ , about 9.80, giving theihurse opportunity to make observaUbns of teniiierature, 
pulse, and respiration, before his arrival, > ^ » 

Dally routine will be about as followit: * . 

JL Oot^ferenoe wl)h the principal regarding truancy, insuberdlnatton, re* 
'Htuests for transfer,, complalhfo of parenfo, granting of work certificates, and 
i any condltloh baring on health. 

2. vdth the nurse ir^^ln^^ children needing (Special ai^tidn on 

^ aooounl saw sympt^^ ‘ ^ - 
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3. Examination of emergency cases or cliildren suspect etl of Imving infectious 
diseases. 

4. Throat cultures should be made in* diphthefin suspects if this has not 
already been done by the nurse, and a written notice left for the school In- 
spector. so that other children from the same family may be inspected. 

5. Dally <*onference with teacher with particular reference to children who 
seem to be InuKing in their school work. Children will often begin to show 
Incapacity for school work or Irritable disposition several days l>efore develop 
ment of definite symptoms. The teacher having the chlUIreii constantly under 
observation can be of gn?at assistance to tlie attending pliysirinn In picking 
(Hit jj illdren who nml spclal inedlcaf cure. 

(i. IMiysiciuns should daily luspe<'t classnHuns, sUeping rooms, and dining- 
rooms — 

(ff) With siKcinl reference to ventilation. 

(t) With referencx* to teiui>erature. ’ ^ 

(C) Witii reference to odors which may suggest ln<-k of sufTlclent venti* 
latloiK ^ ^ 

7. Tliermdstiits tn orKMewfndow rooms and re^t rooms should l>e insi>ecteti 
frequently to sev that the maximum amount of heat Is turmnl on.'. so Hmt air 
curnmts In tlie nH)ins will insure tlie iiiaxiinum change of air. 

Too Idgli a temiH'rature Is evidence of falWre to obtain sutllclent outside air, 
and slmiild he rcguIateHl hy oi)cnIng windows ut the top rather than hy Hluitting 
off lieat. w 

8. The outlet ducts should be frequently InsptottHl to .stv tlmt they are kept 
constantly closeel. These outlet ducts, if left atone, ix*nnlt had air from other 
n>oms to enter optm-wlmlow r<X)rns. 

I). The clothing of children should be obser\-(Mj to see that none are too lightly 
or too ht»nvll.v clad for tlu<temi>ernture. Tills should mvlve dully nttention ns 
It Is often found that on mild dn^vs chiUirt»n have sufUdent extra clothing to 
^*p them in mild and' constant persjdratlon. 

Children who show frequent elevation of temperature. Iimblllty.to fix 
iitmntion uinm studh's. or unusual fatigue, shouhl tie plncetl on nllslny resf. 
It will frequently be found that all -day rest a whole week will bring about 
siifliclent Improvement to remler this treatment unnecessary of repetition for 
many weeks. 

11. ('hIhIr(M with acute mlds should lie kept on all-day rest and isolated from 
etbej children untfl (ximpletely ret‘ox>ere<i. 

12. Ueduction In. the amount of s(’Iuh> 1 work should he prt'scrllH'il hy the 

physician for nil children whose physical condition unfits them for the reguiar 
routine of study. ' ^ 

13. *01)MTvatlons of departure from normal are valueless unless they lend to 
mt^Hcnl treatment whlcli wll^orrect tliew conditions. Tlie physMnn alone 
should deckle Just what pajj®lnr modification of the usual routine should 
apply to n particular child,** 

14. The first requisite oC»an adequate physical examlnntlon la a complete per- 

sonnl history, which should l>e obtained by tlw nurse In the houre and shoirtd 
coverall the Infections and Illnesses from which the child has suffered, with the 
dates of each. This should be followed by as much more detalleil Information 
as can be obtained regarding the family hlstoit* with particular stress upon 
exposure to infection. When tuberculcwls Is Itnown to exist In the family It la 
Important to discover whether the disease existed during the lifetime of the 
child and whether the child came in contact with anyone^ who may be assumed 
to have ah open ciuie. Accurate observation ahould be made of hel|(ht,. atid 
the degree of d^rt^ the normal s^ ^ > -.c 
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' 15. Single obw'rvutrnns of pulso. rt^splnitlon. uiul ivniporatur»> niv of Hub* 

vulue» and conel5isl(ms should not l)e drawn iVKardinj; tliasr fa<‘tors imrll n 
stiRlclent numl)er i>f olisorvations have Iwn uuhle. 

• In re<‘urdln;: general ap|K'aramv of the Hiild. imii* jiallor, fati;:m*. and 
reluxwl muscular ba)nmt> as imlicaitNl tin* way tin* eliild stands. 

17. Tvcth. — NimilH*r tle<’ay^Ml should Ik* rtHordetl. 

18. Eyes , — In addUlott to <ieh‘rts of vision, n^’ords sliould lx* uimU* of Inflntn* 


iimtory ct^tjditloiis. and caivl’ul mmu’cIi imuli* fn- keratitis, uliich will often load 
to the dl8c*overy of (tilxTculosls. Traehoina shouhl Ih' proinpily dotwtiNl. 

19. EarB . — Ashle frouMlofocts of hearlnjr. careful observntl<ms should lx* made 
Tor ear dl8charjfes» and these lx?iiij: dlscoverotl. very defiiilh‘ effort slum id be 



made for the removal the 
eauw». and tdans for the effec'tlve 
cnrr.vliiK out of treatment. 

20. .Voxc. — Nas^d obsirm'tluus 
should be a matter not merely 
of reiH)rd, but should lx? fol lowest 
up coil thiuou sly until the defe<i 
Is <»orr<Hte<l In a way not detri- 
mental to the ehlld s health. 

21. A(/<7tot(/x. — If present may 
cause the veluui to staiul away 
fnun the ix>sterior pharyii^real 
wall, and the pressure of this 
Kro\vth behind the velum piv- 
vents ihe reflexes of this region 
whU’h are normally prestuit u|x«i 
»lepres.siou »if the toiurue. 

22. Tonsils . — KnlarReil tonsll.s 
should, lie elassltietl accoj^lim to 
the degree of enlargement and 
hiterfereiiee with respiration and 
the |‘n*ssure of pus In crypts. 
The norma P illstance between 
tonsils Is 1 to 1.2 Inches. 

28. Glanifs. — More <l e f I ti 1 1 e 
staudard.s shouhl be mlopuxl fot^ 
the observatfon of eiilarpeira 
glands aiul their classlttoatloir 
as to size and number, .so that 
differeut observers recording eti- 
largtxl glands will mean the 
same thing. palixihle glands 

, should be recorded. Submaxil- 

hiry glaD<)B escaiie notice unless hem! is thnnvn h)rwanl. 

Numerous small tml)xihle cervical glands an* suggest I tv of tulterculosl.«« 

thaifTi few glniids of large alze , 

Loirgo bronchial glatuTs often produce h systoltc^urnuir at tlie border of the 
sternum bettyeen tlie first and third rib when the head Is thrown hack (Smith's 

I 

^4. i/cerf. ^The discovery of ^ffentltlous sounds in the heart should lend 
repeated examination, and careful differentiation should be made between 
fttnetlohai and drgaalc mnmrara. ^ , 


Kio. 06. — Welghlog io n ipectslly devlued slip. 
(Chlcogo, 1)1.1 



HEALTH ^UPERVISION. 

Zk l.ung.s.— First (‘\mn Inal ion <rf iho' 1 nn;:s should Ih‘ 
<h*tmnine murktMl di‘|>iinuro from tl# uonnal romlltion, 
oxnmlnutlou for suhs<H^uont nml rer>onttHt obs(*rvatlon, 
2G. N/wHi/wj.— Spuimii cxauj^ntinns should he inmU? 
Is acute incroas<* of couj;1l 
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sumcloariy <letalle<! to 
. Icnvintc more <lotalh*<r 

as frjNiuciitiy as there 


IUoo,l.--\ XnlUiulst li.Tin.islol.m slmuld I... l<> 

a year. * 


ant twice 



N .rs.^ should Ohs, TV,.: Firs,. ,.v1,1,muv „f sv,np„.n.s 

lhe.v,^nm>e„r; seoon,l. sl,:„s .suspicious of ,s.u,„«ious ,ll.s..„sos ,,hls sh,>uh^ 
^l.u-iu,le ohs,TV„tlon of the hair, uo.sc. uundh. un,l sklu) ; ,hlr,l. throuts 

coDjpljilnt. «or changes in : ♦ 

\<orc which nii^rht urouHo 
suspicion; ftuirth. temi^era- 
lure, imlse, and resplraiioii ; 
llftli, siiltahility of clotbin;:: 
sixth, cleniiihu'SvS of teetli 
and skin: seventh, laum* 

(ondltlons, coverlnj; all tlie 
ohserva lions on the family 
and s<K*lal history chart, and 
should iu»te on the (hart 
changes which (Hciir In 
lioino (.'t>iidttloiis, ivai'ticie 
hirly acute lllncHs in the 
family or other i‘onditlons 
of transitory c h a r a c t e r 
which Inive n lK>artug uihui 
tile prefHUit condltlCuiof the 
child, in order thatSHjcll- 
Ihnml n» 8 t nm> l>e piv- ^ 
scrllwHl for the ehild In the 
si luHd to counteract tein)H>- 
rary unfavorahle conditions 
in the home and to*e)iic!date 
present conditions; eighth, 
temperature and hygrometer 
readings in oi>einair rooms. 

Teachers should obsem': 

First, the adjustment of 
windows and screens : sec- 
ond. that no child Is umluly 
ex|H)sed to drafts: tlUrd. 
ihni children are projierly 
WiHl-lrt) that heavy swoufers, KskIiuo rnilt.s. '.•oois. ,„„i >i..,ivv uu.lenvenr 
.ire vvoru In uilUl ,(,) ,h„t ,UIMre., ,„v ,s,„n,I.M,tlV clml when 

«,M,lu>r sH,l,lenl.v turn* ooUl; ,c) tlml chihlrei, mv p,-niKU Iv 'niten,le,l to 
who,, they have wet feet; fourth, whirl, cl, 11 , 1 , on hav.. l-a,! k 1 „s.s,s protarlbe,! • 
that they wear them; fifth, which chlhlr,*,, fall to hear re. 1 , 111 .,. awl eapo- 
clnlly failure of hearing on part of chihlrol, who „s,„dly l,rt,r well; sixth the 
<levelop,ne,u of acute colda and na«.l dlscharpis ; aevwth. <levelop„H-nt of slKna 
of nervouaheaa and Irritable disposition : eighth. ,U.vtlop.„ent of littleaanesa 
niKl Inability to concentrate; ninth, failure of Intereat In 8 ,’hool work; tenth 
Increased Interest In school work, and . whether It I 5 due to elevaUon tjf tern- 
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perature or to general lmproven»ent of physical condition; eleventh., evidence 
of chilling If children’s hands are cold, for children will often suffer without 
complaint; twelfth, ’evidence of weariness In the mortfing, and should learn 
if due to late hours at home; thirteenth, cleanliness; fourteenth, i>ersonal 
habits of children; fifteenth, restlessness during rest perUxl ; sixteenth, extren»e 
lassitude and inability to wakea; sevenleenth, evidence of foiling appetite; 
eighteenth, that on returning from bath the hair is thoroughly dry, and observe 
caution not to permit the children to return to schoolrom too soon after bath. 

Efficient nursing service is absolutely indispensable for carrying 
out this program. ^ 

The school nurs^,'' Siiys Dr. Leonard P. Ayre.s, ‘‘supplies the 
motive force which makes medical inspection effective.*’ This is 
particularly true in an open-air school, where parents must under- 
stand what is done and cooperate in the work to an unusual degree,' 
if good results are to be obtained. The nyrse may be asked to help 
the mother plan an outdoor sleeping porch ; she may need to teach 
her that milk and cocoa are better than coffee for a child’s breakfast ; 
she must see to it that a boy goes to bed early and sleeps with his 
window open, instead of sitting until 10 o’clock in the foul air of a 
motion-picture theater; she must often show how to ^imrd against 
infection through a tuberculins member of the household; and in 
all these instances she must be prepared to meet with unfdrling tact 
and*cheerfiilness a frequent lack of comprehension which will yield 
only t 9 repeated efforts and a sympathetic approach. 

TJie duties of the nurse in an opei^air school and the points wdiich 
she should 'especially observe in her daily visifs are outlined , in the 
preceding section. In addition she shmidd be free to visit the homes 
of any children wdio are absent from school, and. if possible, on the 
'day on which the absence occurs, unless information on the cause of 
absence can be obtuineebfrom a reliable source. If a child is absent 
from school for trivit/ causes, or if frequent visits to the home do 
not rectify conditions, a written report of the Case should be made 
to the physician in charge, • Each child in the schools should be 
visited in his own homo by the nurse at least once a month and 
oftener if the case demands. 






Chapter .VI. 
RECORDS AND FORMS. 


It I.s tlio purpose of this cliaptcr to present some clotaile^J infrfrma- 
tion toncliing tlie kintl of records usually kept for opeii-a'ir scliools, 
and to make eeitain suggestion^ on records in general. 

The record card should' serve nok only as an aid in tlie treatment ' 
of the individual child while lie is in school, butj;akcn together with 
(he other records it shoijld be s(t kept as to he of social value to 
the eonimunitv. The physical e.xaniination should be thorough. iCll 
I?oints should be accurately covered and recorded at the time tl5e 
exainination is made, and not trusted to memory with the e.xpectation 
of eutorin" them at some fliture time. 

Ihe qpen-i#ir .school-.usitally has certain record cards and forms 
in addition to those used in regular school work. Form 1 is the 
physical-record Card used in the open-air scliools in Chicago. It 
IS 7 by 10 inches. It is an evolution developed from forms previously 
used. Before its adoption it was submitted for criticism and sug- 
gestion to different schools and to many social workers. The ca^ 
has ffiven satisfaction. A commendable feature is that it makes 
po.ssible a comparison of the child’s condition on admission and on 
discharge. It is an advantage to havf this in easily- comparable 
oolunms. 


The social-history card shown in Form 3 is kept by. the nurse, 
and the aim is to give a picture of the child’s home and environ- 
mental conditions. The difficulty to be corrected often lies in the 
home. The teacher and those responsible for the child’s educational 
ivork can much more intelligently perform their duties toward him 

if they have an. understanding of the conditions covei'ed in this ’ 
cm*d, 

Jn Cffiicago and in many other open-air schools jt has* been found 
d^irable to have a parents’ consent card. As has been said, the 
physical examination of open-air school children is ordinarily much 
more- thorough and paiiataking than that givten trough, health ' 
inspection in the regular indoor schools. - Moreover, there is usually 
an i^ediate need of correction of physical defects. The unifonh 
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use Af a parents’ consent card makes it certain that the parent is 
apprised of the fact th^it his child needs some kind of special atten- 
tion. This card should autliorize the physicinn to make such exami- 
nations and tests as may be requirfl'd & reveal the exact physical 
condition of the child and' to^determimJsteps riecessar;^t<f cur^ de- 
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fects, anil-should be signed by the parents. Forms 4 and 5 illustrate 
parents’ consent cards u»d, respectively, in Chicagb, 111., and New- 
ark, N. J. . ' ( ' ' 

■- - in-tnderto nmke the physical examination thoroug4i, the child 
should be strapped^ tp the waist. Figure 58 illustrates a slip that has 

flAvifiArt iti nnAn.air gpVi/w\1o Ua 


Iiiuov&utco u auji umt UHS 

<^' i8ed in the- open-air schools, of Chicago,, to be used in this 
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omnection as well as in weigliinj;. It is the practice in the Chicago 
schwls to have the mother or the niii-se present at such examinations. 

1‘orms () and 7 represent the face and re\ erse sides of the record 
card used in Cleveland, Ohio. Th^irovtsion of tkjs card for com- 
paring the weight of a given child loth the normal weight of a child 
of his <>r her age, sex, and height deserves attention. 

Weigdiing should lie caiefiiMy done. In tlie fiik place an acciinite 
pair of scales should be sViired. and they slinuhl I.e kept l.alance.l. 
It is difluailt to secure accunite weights unless the children are 




l-ou.M 2 . 'Ut viiM', Kltlf of .phyKfoil hisitiry rani u*«rU ih chUu»fo open-air 8chool€. 


•‘’'‘P) 1 ‘li'eady referred to, is used (see Kguie 
-» ). I hi9 serves the double purpose of making accuracy possible 
aiul of iheetlng the sanctions of modestv. If children are weighed 
With their clothes on. there are numerous variables whicli make for 
inaccuracy. The weight of clothing is different in different seasons. 
It may also vary the samp day or week, if children have been out in a 
storm and had their clothes wet. Sometimes children’s pockets are 
” J jackstones and marbles and other possessions of chjldliood, 
and at other tunes tliey aie empty. ' ( 












record! ^nd foSms. 
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tion in its study of weights of children. In Holt’s'standnrd both 
the w^'ight and the height are taken witli clothes and shoes on. The 
allowances for the weight of clothing for hoys and girls, and for" 
various ages, as setV Holt and by the Chicago Board of' Education 
are as follows: . * 

% 

Wctf/fif o/ rUAfiifif/ oiren />// and hf/ fhe^f-^ftirago Hoard of Education. 

^ IHikstuI ujvon Hoirs flRiirov^ 


• 



% 

Hoys. 

1 . Girls. 



Ages. 


IJolt. 

C'hleatfo * 
Hoard of 
i'duoatlon. 

1, “ 
1 Unit. 

■% — ^ 
Chicapo 
Hoord of 
K ducat ion. 

5 years ... 




I'oUTUlf. 
2.8 
Z8 
!V 5 

P<mndg. 

2.4 

2.6 

' Pounds. 
2.S 

Potijufj, 

0 years 





2. 1 

7 years 




2. S ' 

3.6 

3.5 

3.5 

4.5 
4.5 


2.3 

8 yours 

9 years 

10 years 

11 years 

12 vears. 



. : 

ik5 
. .“1. 5. 

5.7 
5. 7 
5.7 

3*2 1 

3.5 j 
3.9 

*4.2 

4.6 


2. 5 
Z 8 
3.0 
3.3 

3. 7. 

n years • 

4.5 

5.6 

1 

4. 2 

14 years 


6. 1 1 


4.7 

15 years 

4 . 4 

6. 8 
0. 4 

6. 6 
• 5.6 

ai 


5.2' 

10 years 

7. 4 

0 7 


5.5 

^ 

V. • 

7. 2 ! 

1 


5. 9 



Fig. 58.— Accurate weight taken regularly In open-air schopl a of, Chicago. ^ ^ 

I^ orms 8 and 9 are the face and inverse sides of ^he record bard ' 
used in Newark,* N, This card is -6 by 8 inched and will record'' 
a ^at deal of informatinn lA a, anall ®ace. One point on the 
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family, number of rooms occupied, character of dwelling, rent in- 
cf>nie, communicable <iiseases in the home. ’ 

In many sclHwIs, esp.^ially those abroad, chest expansion is re- 
corded. and the ralhp.ist .hemoglobin test is made. In the Char- 
loltenhurg .school and other foreign sc1um)1s, systems of j.liysical 





' ' ‘ ' I*- 

oxercises for the correction of orthopedic defects are a pact of the 
school program and a matter of record. 

Records need to be carefully and pain.stnkinglv kept. The friends)’ 
of open-air schools should in every way ...go upon th^r-constituen 
ctes tlte importance of itfcluding records ftnd record keeping as a 
»78M’— Bull, as— 17-T..-4 ' . ' ' 
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' part of the necessary expense of tlie schools, and imins should be taken 
to get this information to the school board and to the public in 
usable form. 


f'f 




HOME INVESTIGATION 


THC HOMC 

H A. T.- 
Plumbinii ~ — 


No. Room*. 
Cleanline**- 


L. or D 

Work in Home- 


Name arxl A<ldrcM of Lindlord 

Porch. Roof, Ter»t, Garden, Wood* Available- 
Rocorom«n<iaiior>* — — — 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

Ptt! — Aid from Society . 

Rtamarka 


THE PATIENT 

Careful — 


-Carel*«a. 


. Temperalo - 


lntelUf«m or Ignorant.. — 
Needed Pood, Clothing, etr. - 
Sleep Alone. .■■■. — 


- Daily Quaouiy of Mdk - 


Separata Room- 


Separata Bed 
L. or D 


THE FAMILY 

Name*, Ag**» Health, and Occupation of Family. 



: I...' 


r? 

Jf 

-1 

i!^ 



• 









Remarha 




' Fobm 7.— Reverse ot record card daed In Cleveland 
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Fo£M 41. — Reverse side of record card used la Syracuse. 
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I'nuM I-!.’ — II f’ verso side n( NVw "Surk t»MMrd 


Chapter VII. 

OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. ^ 


Founding and develop me nt.— Xw tlu^ school year 1002-3 tlie Char- 
lollcnljiii'p: Hourd of Kdiinitioii uh(!ert(H)k, more than it previously, 
liatl mulertakoti, to adu})t its school organization and methods of 
leaching to the physical needs of the children. Discussions with the 
school physicians resulted in an agieeinent that physically debilitated 
' liildivn needed care in special ciasst‘s along lines already followed 
in ( lernmny's school system fora mimhej* of years with mentaUv siilx- 
normal cli^iren. 


In coiisithniiig the partiiadar needs of such children it si^enied iin- 
4)ortant l>oth to the schoolnien and to the i>!iysicians to transfer them 
inmi the city to the pure invigorating air of. (he country. In the 
early discussions t)f this problem, ^the establisliinent of a s(;hool sani- 
tarium where cliildrVn might stay day and night seemed to oifer 
.the only feasible solution. Dr. Haginslcy, who had devoted much of 
hi.s lime to the needs of physically subnormal children, had advocated 
such a plan for'many years; finally, however, the discussions led 
to the idea of a scliool foV <leh('ate children wliere hoth educational 
and. health needs might l>e provided for, and the result wiws tiu* 
riiarlottcnburg Forest Scliool. 

idle the disciis.sions that developetl this plan were in progress, 
(lie leaders of the movement were aidive in other lines. One eoin- 
mittee was si^archirig for a site. lu their que.st they turned naturally 
w the Griinewald, a wcKxled tract exK^hding for miyiy miles in the 
vicinity of ( luirlottenburg. An attractive site was found, and the 
real estate «i)mpany which owned the land was easily "persuaded to 
put a trncf at the disposal of the scdiool for a period of years. 

J lie domestic management of theV^hool was another problem which . 
was receivi!ig,attention. Dr. Neufert and Dr. Bendix si'cnred the co- 
operation of the Charlbttenburg branch of the Vaterliindische 
Frauenverein. a nation-wide woman’s organization nftiliated with 
the (Tcrnian National Red CVoss. This group undertook the house- 
keeping and nursing service and also provided n Doecker housekeep- 
ing shack, thereby saving $1,125 to the municipality. 

'In May, 1904, the detailed plan was presented to the Charlotten 
burg Board of Rduoation and was^accepi 
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June 7, 1904, the school physiciiins gave tlieir assent, niul within a 
week the hill creating the forest scliool passed both houses of the 
muiiici])al government, acconipuiiied by an appropriation of $8,000. 
On July 5, 1904, the representative of the royal (lovermnent at Pots- 
dam gave his approval, and on August 1, 1904, the Charlottenbiirg 
Forest School was opened. Already the educatimad campaign which 
led to action by the dilierent branches of the go\eruifient had at- 
tracted nation-wide attention tl^the .school. 

AVe and equ.ifment.—'\'\\\s, first site of the riiarlotteuburg For- 
est School was in a vast fore.st of pines and firs, about 8 minutes' walj^- 
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Fio. 69. — General view of tbe bull<lln}{« uml grounds of- llu* (.'lmrlotu*nhur« Open air 

School. * 


from the nearest street-car station. On one side a inoAd of Ojirth 
formed a nnliiral boundary. The ground was covered with grass, 
ferns, iHspberry and blackberry hushes. The air was pure, and abso- 
lute quiet gave relief to the over-wrought nerves of city children. 
The school building was ti shack made of waterproof pas^eboal^ and 
wood. It contained two classrooms, a room for tlie sujHu intendent 
' of the school, another for the teachers and the school e(iuij)inent. 
One side of the schoolroom was almost entirely occupied by large 
_ ^ French windows reaching from the floor to the ceiling and swinging 
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on liinpcs outward. Additional windows and transoms Were proiided 
in till', oi)po.sitp walls and in the roof. At the ends of tjie room were 
two wardrolie closets', one for hoys and one for girls. Each child had 
a hook for his coat, hat, and .satchel, and a shelf for his bfanket, each 
Item of the set In-aring the same numher. In had weather the class- 
room was used as a diningroom and playroom as well. Instead of 
desks, the room \vas eipiipped with, folding tables and chairs in order 
that it might he readily cleared for_this [itirpose. 

At .Slime distance' from this building was a spacious floored porch 
iir resting .shed entirely open to the south, but protected against heavy 
showers by overhanging eaves. On the opposite side of the grounds 
" was the h(m.sekeei)i;ig section. The main hiiilding was the five-room 
sliack furnished .by the, V atcrlilndische Frauen verein. It contained 
kitchen, nurses’ room, a pantry, and two rooms for .servants. The 
muses loom i\as also u.sed for Ihe medical *examinations. The 
kitchen had a snjfll porch where much of the iiou.sehohl work was 
done. In front irt the. housekeeping shack was a gravel-sPrewn space 
to indicate the children’s diningroom. As there was no roof, this 
u.sed only in good weather. Planks were laid to keep the damfiness 
from the chili^en s feet., In addition to it.s ser^*ice as a diningroom, 
the children often used it as a place to jilay, study, and recite. 

The .su|)[)lies of the school were kei>t in wooden shelters near bv. A 
cellar dug deep in the earth furnished a satisfactory place, even in the 
warmest sliinmer months, to keep m*lk and other perishable foods. A 
big dog ' rved as the guardian of the, forest school at^nigh’fey, His 
kennel was near the supply shelters. The school was supplied 
water free of charge by an extension of water pipes from thiv 
munieipal plant at Charlottenhurg. In .still another shack were the 
lavatories and bathrooms— both .showers and tubs— and in still an'- 
other, separate toilets for the boys and girls. 

Oanlens foi the children were another feature of the grounds, 
each child Jiaving an individual lot. Another feature was the out- 
door g^vmnasium. Here by means of a high inclosure the children 
were given an opportunity for gym'irastic e.xercises, affording sun and 
air baths for the, whole body. This w’as u.sed ylternately^fur the boys 
and the girls. Tlie site not only afforded additional space for all 
these features, but there still remained large areas wheri\the original 
character of the forest was preserved. Small arbors were erected here 
and there, a^ording cosy spaces where the older girls especially loved 
to retire with a book or needlework. The immediate grounds com- 
prised about 8 acres. 

History.— Tha school opened with an enrollment of 95 children 
from' the Charlottenhurg public schools. The number soon reached 
120; it remained at this point until October 1, when som^of the chil- 
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(Ireii graduated and others moved away. The selu)oI was closed for 
> the' year on October 29, 1904. 

The teaching staff consisted of four teachers — three men and one 
woman. Otlier women teacliei's gave their services afternoons^o 
supernse and share the recreation j)eriod with the children. 

The school grew in numbers from year to year, and the period ^ 
spent at the foi*est school was lengthened until at the present time it 
is open all the year e3;.cepting from Christmas until Easter. During 
that interval the children attend a special school in the city. The 


Kio. 60.~OhUdren ut the Charlotteotiurg School rrKtIng uoder the treex. In raluy 
woiilher they uxe the renting xhod xbown to tho baok of the picture. 


forest scluMil now accommodates 200 children, and there are 9 
teachers. 

In 1910 the forest school was obliged to move, as the site it occu- 
pied was required for the extension of the municipal sub\yay. In 
thil emergency the board of education of Charlottenburg^made a 
10-year lea^ of an area nearly double the size .of the original site 
from the Royri Prussian Department of Forests. This site is also 
irutbe Griinewald and is as easily accessible as the other. 

The B&acks otmtailung the classrooms, the housekeepiing depart- 
reeting-sbriters, and the open-air gymnasium were 
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transferred to the new grounds. The experiment had proved^. so 
satisfactory tlmt the authorities gladly added new buildings and 
equipment for the plant. 

Advitnistrafionv — Even this brief narration of the establishment 
and development of the Charlottenburg Forest School indicates a 
corresponding deei>ening of the basic idea. Its founders realized 
that they were dealing with a vital problem and were not satisfied 
merely with having conceived the plan and provided the physical 
features necessjiry to its dev^opment. They realized that the real 



Fuj. 01. — At the 


Charlultenhivjf Opeu^tlr S<ht>ol bo A boyn aod git\» hare separate ‘ 
for outdoor ft.vnmaatlrfi! • 


pfoBIem was evolving Wthods and princifif^ It is difficuk to trace 
these steps, because inner progress ant^growth in an organizHtfon or 
institution like the spiritual development of an individual can not 
nccurately'be express^ facts or figures. 

Class of children to he admitted , — The first problem that pressed 
for solution wa^to determine and to set fqrth chametefi sties that 
made a child a suitable candidate for the "forest school. The forest 
school afforded a new resource, and both teachers and physfcians 
studied the children with that new’ interest which is bom when an 
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added practice or invention in the world offers a new possibility for 
discovered need. 

Both teachers and physicians decided upon much the same cases 
for this special treatment. The teacher was led to the conclusion 
because he wanted to advance the educational standards of the chil- 
dren, and the physician because the health of this type of pupils 
seemed to need special care. Thus it happened that Uie Charlotten- 
burg Board of Education and the organization of sdiiool physicians 
^ agreed to make the forest school — 

a recoperatlnjc place for anemic, nervops, scrofulous children, and children with 
slight heart or lung troubles, who could not stand the usual five or six hour 
period » but were not sick enough to be entirely exempt from school attendance. 

These children needed to be strengthened and their power of re- 
sistance increased by living as much ns possible in the open air, by 
having sufficient exercise, by getting nourishing food, and if neces- 
sary, special bath& At the same time an adequate education had 
to be provided, so as to insure their keeping up with their grades in 
the public school. 




r 


According to this agreement the following classes of children are 
excluded from the forest school: Children with open tuberculosis; 
children with serious- heart troubles; ej^ileptic children ; children with 
chorea and the serious forms of hysteria; chihlren with open forms^ 
of scrofula ; cjiildren with contagious diseases. 

M(X3nage7Thent,—T\\e^ school faced new administrative problems 
when it undertook to accomplish the twofold task of caring for both 
the educational and the hygienic needs of the children. 

The school site and equipment have already been described. The 
mere description of the plant indicates that the educational prob- 
lem in the foi^ school has to be handled in an entirely different 
way from that customary in th^e regular schools. The relations be- 
tween the teachers and pupils are also different. In the forest schotfl 
the children are kept not only during usual school hours, but all day 
long. They even spend Sundays and holidays “ at school,'’ and are 
therefore under the supervision and in the company of the teachers 
for seven full days per week. . ^ 

The children originally admitted were pupils from the second to 
the seventh grade. Pupils of the first grade were not admitted, be- 
cause 6*year-old children, so delicate and sickly as to' render them 
candidates for the forest school, are exempted from school attend- 
•ance. In 1912 this rule was broken by admitting from the first 
grade 20 children who h^ld begun their school life on the previous 
Midiaelmas. I ^ 

- curriculum w the same m in the public school, with the 

the c^ntiald; of eve^ subject were 
rlausdLt* Thia suuie necesaarv t^i^orteii the' nmnda ^ 
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The time assigned to recitations amounted to 12 hours weekly for 
the second grade, 13 hours for the third grajje, 14 hours for the 
fourth grade, lo hours for the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. 

Such classes as natural science, gymnastics, and music were con- 
ducted out of doors whenever possible. During the recitations of 
two grades the other children rested, played, or busied themselves in 
various ways. 

In 1912 the curriculum for the jniblic schools^ Germany was 
revised, and the daily pix)gram of the forest school was adapted to 
correspond to this revised curriculum. 

The si.\ grades represented from the beginning in the Ij'harlotten- 
burg Forest School had but two classrooms at their disposal; only 
two recitations therefore cuuld go on at once. This made it some- 
what hard to arrange the educational program for each day. 

The lessons lasted half an houi*: after each half hour there was a 
recess of 5 minutes; after each hotir, a recess of 10 minutes. The 
children were never taught more than two houi-s at a time. 

Vrogrnm for ihc flrni year of ihe forest school. 






Cla'tsroom A. 

! Classroom B. 

1 

T>;iys. 

Time. 

Onuliv 

1 SnUjprt 

(i hCKir). 

Subject 
(i hour). 

^ Grade. 

Ruhjert 
[J hour). 

Riihject 
(i hour), 

Monday . 

S.OD- 

s 

Cat(SfhLsm and 

Oerman 

6 

Catechism and 
Bible study. 
Arithmetic.... 
CatechBm and 
Bfhle study. 
German 

German. 

Writing. 

ArhhnMtlc. 

Writing. 

Gertnao. 


9. avin.no 

8 

Bible simly. 
Mflthematies. . . . 

TTB(r»rr 

5 


10 . ao-n. 15 

7 

Uerman 

('atechism and 
Bible study. 
Geography... - 
Cierraan 

3 


11.2V 12. 20 

7 

.Mathematics 

i 

3 


3-00- 3.55 

0 

Catechism and 

4 

CatecHsm and 
Bihlesttidy. 

Arithmetic 

German 


4. l.V 6.10 

0 

Bible >:ttidy. 
Arithmetic. .. . 

Writinr 

4 

Wrilhw. 
Natural sol- 
once. 


6.20-. d.15 

8 

Geography 

Natnru sc 1 - 

6 




ence. 



Tuesday. 

R.00- a65 

6 

German 

Arithmetic 

5 


Arlthmettr. 

Geography. 

German. 

Hhtdry. 

AiithOietic. 
Local geogfip 
phy. 


8. 06-10. 00 

6 

do 

Geography 

\V'rttinp 

6 

4 

do 

.Arithmetic 


io.ao-ii.i5 

7 

..-..-do 


11.25-12.30 

7 

do 

Arithmetic 

4 


3,00- 3 .M 

8 


3 

l f VI UUUla *••••• 

..-.do 

! An 


4. 15- 5.10 

8 

do 

Writing 

I ! 


5.30- 6.15 

Sand 7 

Muaic 

Oymnastics . . . 


Natural 8 c i • 






• 





i 

voce. 


Wednes- 

R.0O- 8.55 

*5 

Catachlsni and 

German. 

1 

' 6 

Oerman 

Arithmetic. 

ViTsSc. 

OymnasUoa 

Oennan. 

I>0. 

I>0. 

day. 

9. OVIO.OO 

6 

Bible study. 
Arithmetic 


5 

do 

Arithmetic 

Oarman 


10.30-11. 15 

8 

German 

Arithmetic 

3 


11.25-tZ30 

8 

History 

Qannan 

3 


3.00- 3.55 
4. 15- K 10 

7 

7 

Catechism and 
Bible study. 
History •- 

Arithmetic 

German.. 

4 

4 

Catechism and 
Bible study. 
Arithmetic.. I. 


6.30-0.16 

Sand 7 

Qymnastioa ' 



T htirfr* 

aoo- au 

8 

German 

Arithmetic,... 

wrHh^^ 

3 

C«t«ek^UMl 
Bible study. 
AilthmeUo.... 
^Qateohitmand 
Bible study. 

Do. 

Writing. 

ArtthiHMJe. 

^Oermwi. 

day. 

9.06-ia00 

R 


5 


la ao-it .16 

7 

Arlthmetto 

German. 

3 


11.35-tiaO 

7 


NM^al t o 1 - 

3 




Otrman^.^^. 



.V ■ 



-at 

f 

■ ' "n 
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Program for the firnt pear of the forest ifvhfwl—CoutUwml, 





Classroom ,V. 


('laa.'croom H. 

Pays. 

Time. 

Grado. 

Subject 
(i huur). 

Subject 

(ihour). 

! Grade. 

1 

1 Subji*ci 

(i hemrt. 

; SnbJ(*cl 
I (J honr). 

Thurjt- 

;t. rtw 3. 56 

0 

German 


!' 1 

j German.^. . 

1 rlt timet ir. 

day. 

4. l.V 5. 10 

7 

1. . . . .fin 

a ymnast Ics . \ 

t 

..do... 

! Wrilinp. 


S. 20- 6. 15 

S 

j tieoj^apbv 

Xiitunil hc 1 - 

1 1 


' Nftiiiml M' i • 
! ence. 

j History. 

Friday . . 

K. 00- 8. .55 


.Vrltlmiftlc 

! Writing. i 

4 

G'ermuii. .a. 
Arithmetic. .. 

(ic'rmnn. 

LoriU gftot'ni- 


». 05-10. 00 

6 

German 

1 (lermaD j 

4 


la 20-11. 15 

; 

.. .cln 

; Writ iti(t ' 

:t 

G Arniftn 

phy. 

Gerthnn. 

. Po. 


11.2.V12.20 

7 

do 

i German 

3 

Arithmetic. . 


.3. 00- 3. 5.5 

8 

do 

' do 

.5 

Germnn 

Do. 


4. l.S- 5. tl) 

8 

.Vrilhmeiic. . . . 

do 

S 

Arithmpt b- ... 

Geocrnnln’. 


5. 20- (1. 1.5 

7 

do 

Ilbdorv 

ti 

Gieo(tra|fby 

Ntiliirnl sci- 
ence. 

Sat 11 r- 
day. 

8.00- K.55 
9.05-in. 0(t' 

.8 

s 

CatechL':in and 
Ilible study. 
Arithmetir 

1 lertnoji. . ^ . 
Ili'storv ^ 

•> 

t'BtechUiii and 
Itildo stiuly. 
.\rltlunetl(’. .* . 
Calpchtsm timl 

MItile St ud>’. 

(ierman. 


10. 20-11.15 


Catechism niiil 
Jllble study. 1 

Arithmetic* ' 

1 1 

3 

.\ritbinotic. 


11.25-1Z20 

• “ 

Oeopraphy | 

German ' 

3 

(lerman... .. ' 

G.ernmn . 


3. no- 3. 5.5 

1 

0 

Catechl'im and | 
Hitile .'itiidy. I 

do ' 

1 

4 

.\riltirael ir, . . 

i 

Do. 


4. 15- tl. 10 

0 

Garmaii * 

Arltlimetlr. . . j 

1 

German 

Cutocliisiu )Ui>! 


5. 20- 0. 15 1 


do ■ 

■Natnrnl m* i - ^ 
enre. ' 

<huiil 5 j 

Gymna'^tlcs . . .! 

Ililflo study. 



The averapre s?ize of the forest scIhh>1 classes is 'JO to j:> ]>ni)ils. tis 
compni'ed with 40 to oO in the repilar clasM^s of the pnhlic schools. 
The forest 'school teacher, therefore, is able to devote much more 
tin»e and attention to each indivithial chihl. lim the.se JO or *25 
children thus brought together in the forest school were selected 
from different public schools, and on account of their poor physical 
‘Condition most of them liad attendod school irregularly. This meant 
that the teacher was ohjiged to sf>end considerable time in creating 
the uniform standard of attainment that is e.vacted iii the regular 
public schoo). 

\loreo\ er, the method of teaching had to he modified to meet the 
special needs of individual children. Health considerations came Hi*st. 
Mental strain and crowding, at the expense of physical welfare, for 
the sake of passing examinations or making grades was'not tolerated. 
Such considerations also governed the teachers' attitude in matters 
of punishment and discipline. It was, of course, out of the question 
to deny meals to a stub^rn child or even to exclude him from the 
in which all the children, joined. Severe reproofs. repVimands, 
ironical remarks, and even jokes at a child’s expense were scrupu- 
lously avoided. Encouragement and praise and as much parental 
kindness as possible were the means by which these children were to* 
be ruled. 

Despite all these difficulties, and the considerable shortening of the 
pmods, the childxto were expected to keep up with their grades at 
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the public schools and to be able to reenter them on discharge from 
ilie forest school. If a child were slow in understanding, the teacher 
could not wa.ste time during the period by further explanations, die 
would, rather, lind an oppoi'tiinity outside of school time for talking 
things overjuu! removing the dilTiculties. In this regard it was a 
wonderful help that the iuterconr.se hetwet'n teachers and pupils was 
not confined to school hours. The eieryday life afforded excellent 
op])ortimities 'for assisting backward children to eomjuer slioid- 
romin^s. • ' . 

The Cliarlottenbiirg Kore.st .School, like nenrlv all the German i 
forest schools, i.s bast'd on the ccmducational plan. While Germany as 
a rule does not favor c(«‘(hication in her ,';ch()ols.. it is de.serving of 
emphasis that no di.sad vantages whatever as a re.sult of coeducation 
have been reported from .the fore.st schooks. On the other hand, 

^ etfocts were observed. 

Says Dr. Xeiifert. writing of the C'harloltenburg Forest .Schoof: 

.Many ii dull „imI listless lad was serimisly disiio'l.ed if i|>e liflKlit cirl at 
Ins Side liabiiMiilly ralscil Ikm- ImiimI (luicUcr ilian hr In resi«,nse to the tem-nrr's 
iinesthms; |u> sm,n ii ir,l very earnestly to .simd her. The alrl.s, on the other 

i'"|iress.al l,y ,!„■ h.ns' ,h'l Iherii I ,-n,.ss „ml pres,. nee of ndn,| ,n„l 

.•mswi.red h'ss iaiiH-Iuously, The nmnners of ihe hoys were iha'iiieillv linprovtsl 
l.y Ihe presence of ihe pdris. wla. as a rale w.-re heat and well hehavtsl. 


MaJu'aJ cure <,n,J .Si/yori'/.v/on.— The .selection of children for thg 
forest school i.s made hy the regular physici,»ns of the Charlottcn- 
hiirg puhlic .sdnioks. but the idivsiciau of the ftiresf Sfbmil examines 
each cast' and admits the chihlren. Dr. Uemlix ha.s been in charge 
(luring the. whole period of the s.hool's existence. Special attention 
is given to heart and lungs and general condition as indicated bv 
_ complexion, develoimu'iit of the luiiscle.s.'nutrition. and similar indi- 
cations. 'I'lu' findings are entered on ti spt'cially designed schedule. 
I c ^^(.i<;bt of the ciiild is taken on admission and foi*tniplitlv there- 
after. .Since 100(5, height, chest expansion, ami the Tallquist blood 
test have Wen made a part of the record. Urine is examined only 
on special indication. This same thorough e.xnminntion is given 
on the discharge of the chihlren. 

Dining theii-.stay in the fore.st .scIkhiI the children are under n con- 
tinuous medical and nui-sing supervision. In the early weeks of the 
school the doctor pays. a daily visit. The same i.s the case the last 
three or four weeks of school. In the intervening time at least three 
visits a week are made by the physician, and oftener if there is .spe- 
cinl need. . ' 


Little medicine is given. Almast entire reliance is placed upon , 
the efficacy of pure air, sunshine, and n wholesomely regfilated. life -i 
There are many thinj^. however, to which the physician gives strict I 
attention. lid pres.-ribcs the dietary, advises as io the clothing the v' ' 
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children wear, gives careful supervision of exercise and recreation, 
prescribes warm baths for seriously anemic and nervous children 
and saline baths for scrofulous-children. In 1905 3'2 children received 
three saline baths a week. Each child is given two or three shower 
baths a week and a cleansing tub bath at least once a fortnight. 

Since 1911 special attention has been given to orthopccfic defects. 
An examination by a siK*cialist proved tliat many of the forest school 
children siiffered from slight curvatures of the spine and other 
malformations. In the months of August and September, 1911, 
an experiment was tried with 40 girls who were sufTering from 
curvatures and other orthopedic defects. The treatment consisted 
chiefly of specially devised gymnastic exercises. The results were 
so satisfactory that his scheme of exercises is now given to all the 
children who have such defects. . 

The physician is assisted in his work by a Eed C^ross nurse who is 
responsible for carrying out his directions. She weighs and takes 
the height of the children and gives whatever hel[) may be neces- 
sary in emergency cases until the physician can he called. As the 
nurse gives her whole time to the forest school and stays both uight 
and <lay. she is able to supervise the housekeeping. 

The forest schoors pui‘i)ose is not alone to tide the children over 
a certain crucial period, but also to secure if possible a lasting im- 
proveinont in health. Since the children are nearly all anemic and 
underfed, nr most important factor in attaining this purpose is food,^ 
The managers of the school reas<med that they could not depend upon 
the chance, of the children receiving the pro]>er kind of food at home. 
If the results were to be of any penniinent value to the child and if 
the school assumed the responsibility for the results, the feeding had 
to be provided by the sdiool. It was conse<]uehtly decided from the 
beginning that the feeding furnished hv the school should render 
the child independent of further home feeding. ' 

The following plan of meals was instituted at the scluiol: 



7,4r> a. m. Porrldpo of rice flour or rye flour, rolls and butter. 

10.00 a. m. Milk (average 1 pt), butteretl rye bread. 

12.30 p. ni. Meat (3.2 oz. ). vogetahlea, i>otuto^s, lemnnes (U.4 oz.). 

4.00 p. m. Milk (avernpe 1 pt.), rye bread with Jam or mnrninlnde. 

C.30 p, in. Porridge of oatnieal, or cocoa or pie, butterwl rye bread. 

Cnre is taken to give the greatest possible variety. Sample dinner 
menus will show how varied a diet was supplied despite the simplicity 
that prevailed: 

Macaroni and aniothered beef. 

• Irish stew. 

Mixed dried fruit, dumplings, and bacon. 

CJarrots and pork roast. 

Porridge of barl^ and FVankfurts. 


Noodle 






Am-'-' 
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Strinp beans uml roust of mutton. 
Vepotuble soup witli boiknl beef. 

Rife boiled In milk and jKjrk sausu;;e. 
Wal. potatoes. 8tewe<i fruit. 

Meat loaf, potatoes, prunes, 

I^entll soup with beef. 

Tea soup with pork. 


4 


Botli teacheis and nurse are interested in persuading tlie cliildren 
with small appetites to eat their portion. The appetite once aroused 
IS very seldom discouraged. Many children ask for a second or even 
a third lielping. 

Since 1!)06 the attenijit has been made to keep the most delicate 
'hildren in the forest school until Christmas, and since 1909 these 
(iiildren have been retained in a special class and supplied with 
special treatment according to the forest-school plan. The forest 
.school IS ojien practically all the year around. The physicians of the 
forc.st school may admit the same child year after year. It is there- 
fore possible for a \ery delicate child to enjoy the benefit of the 
forest school nearly all his school time, or at least as long as the 


The children reach school at 7.45 a. m. Some walk, but those 
liMiig at a (Instance use the surface car line. The street car company 
provides a special car running on a regular schedule. A teacher and 
. tlie children from a given district gather at the most convenient 
stoi.ping place and go to the school together. On arrival, a breakfast 
consisting of porridge,, rolls and butter is eaten. At 8 o'clock sessions ' 
open for two grades and last two hours. At 10 o'clock a mid- 
morning lunch consisting of one or two cups of milk and buttered 
rye bread is served. Then sessions begin for ^o ^her grades, while 
the rest of the children play about the ground^ in the gymnasium 
<>r are busy with needlework or hooks.’ At l^clock a hell announces 
dinner. The diningroom under the high fir trees is a feature which , - 

never loses its appeal to the children. It has an especial attraction 
on Sunday, when a dessert is added to the dinner. 

A re.st ])eriod of one and a half to two hours is observed daily. 

For this purpose camp chairs and blankets are provided. At first the ■ 

children objected to the rest hour, but they learned to keep qiiiet and" 
after n few weeks nearly nil the children fell asleep almost ns soon 
-K they settled in their chairs. At 8 o’clock the remaining two grades 
have their r^itations. At 4 o’clock they have their afternoon milk. 
with brown bread and jam or marmalade. Some grades may have 
one or two periods after this lunch, but most of the children are at 
htorty to devote the whole afternoon to play aiid exercise and in the , 

V or Berlin the sumnner afternoons are I^g* ' ♦* . 

imber some of/the children return to the city. Durmg the J 
ks it id often necessary to use the bi “ “ ‘ ^ 


physician thinks necessary. 
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periods. Practically the same regime is carried on in the special 
^ school which the duKlren attend in the city from Christmas to 
Easter. 

Results , — The Charlottenburg Forest School undert(M)k ttf improve 
the health of its children, and it hoped at the same time that it might 
succeed in keeping them from losing in school standing. 

In otder to discuss physical progress it is necessary to mulerstaiul 
the class of children dealt with. The pupils in the Charlottenburg 
school may be divided into tlie following giotips: 

1. Anemic children, i. e., children suffering from anemia ami its 

conse<|uences. ra])id heart, headache, nervousness, nasa l ho mor- 
rhages, etc. • ^ 

2. Scrofulous ciuldren, i. e.. children suffering from enlarged 
glands fftid other symptoms of scrofula, for instance, eczerha. in- 
flammation of the eytdids, etc. 

3. ('hildren witli organic heart disease. 

4. Children with positive pulmonaiy difhcidties' 

Uetween August J ami October 20. 1901. P22 children attendeil the 
forest school: 15 of these had to be dischargeil for one reason or 
another after a short time. Only 107 children stayeii tlmv months, 
or nearly three months, in the forest sclmol. Their physical gains an* 
recorded in the following way. 


Ppidcfil results of ihrrv )»onih>*' nfoif at fhr *<rhoof. 


1. Anemic chlliiirn. 


.nelertnmtfd . 
iniclumeed. . . 

Improved 

Cured 


2. .Scf^ulous children. 


Octerlomted . 
Cnclianireti. . . 

1 m(i*oved 

Cured., 


8 . Children with orfrenlc henrt diseases. 


Deteriorated . 
,Unchui?ed... 
Improved...'. 
Cured 


4. Chlldrwi with positive pulmonary Irouhres. 


Deteriorated. 

Unchanged... 

• Improved 

Cured 


; Nnm''('r, 

j Ci'r rni( . 

;ii 

1 

2 9 

t) 

2fV 1 

11 

4 

‘ l;i 

n 

0 

. 

s 

1 21.0 

2-J 

.v.y 

X 1 

1 21. 1 

11 j 


1 (t 1 


. 7 1 

.Vi. 0 

7 

V).0 

n 1 

1 

1 1 


i r 

• 4.H 

, H 



.Vt.1 

i ' 

19.0 

heart disease 

a time 

. 1'he 


children with heart troubles are recorded as improved if certain 
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g, have/ de- 


^ymptunis, such as rapidity am! diiliculty in breathing, 
ereaseti or disappearetl. 1 he same is true regarding the. children 
with lung troubles. An iniproveinent in nutrition has always been 
considered a most important factor. 

The gains in weight are very striking; 118 children who were 
weigiied on admission and dis<'harge showed a total gain of G82.G0 
IKHinds, or an average gain per child of o.78 pounds. Sixty-seven 
chddren who had been in the forest school fully three months were 
prestuit on the first and last weighing day (Aug.> 2 and Oct. 20). 
']*hey showed a total gain of 444.8r> pounds, or an avenige gain per 
cliild <»f G.(>;3 jxrnnds. Eleven of these children showed a gain' of 
from 10 to IG pounds. 

These results \uy attained by the plain and simple means of 
medical and imrsiil^' care, out-of-door life in all kinds of weather. 
ex|)()sure to the sun, baths, nourishing food, and a considerable 
shortening of recitation |)erio<ls. The pupils looked like different 
children after the first week’s stay at the forest sclvool. Instead of 
being pule and listless with big. sad eyes, they had grown into 
youngsters with a tanned complexion, glowing chwks, their eves 
bright and eager. The usual question of visitors in these first weeks. 
“ Is not the foresT school a school for sickly children f " .seemed en- 
tirely justified hy the appearance of the children. 

I'lie im))rovement of the children’s physical condition was sub- 
jected to a stnere test during the rainy, damji days of the rather 
(old October of 1904. Although they stayed out of doors jiearlv all 
<'f the time, not one of them caught cold. 

h(ly/;atioTKil restiJl/i . — Data are lacking on which to base definite 
comparisons of school progress with the previous record of these 
children, hut certain observations of progress and improvement while 
Uie children were in the open-air .school, and also of their standing 
in the regular classes when they were returned to the city schools, 
finve been made. 

I'he difficulties to lx> overcome hy teachers and pupils, due to 
previous irregidar attendance of the children on account of ill h(>nlth 
ami to the fact tjiat they were. gathered f ronx^d'i fferent schools and* 
different conditions, have alrencly been discus.sed. Increased eager- 
ness and alertness on the part of the children became apparent within 
a short time after ndmiasion to the school. Lack of interest was 
complained of on the part of only 3 out of the 120 pupils. Mo.st of 
the children were prdfidept in their studies; nearly all of them 
lived up to their abilities. Lack .of advancement was observed in 
onl.v 6 put of l20 pupils, but in stmie of these cases a special reason,' 
attributable to the child’s physical condition or his home environ- 
ment, explained the difficulty. In 13 cases the advancefuent of the 
^children in all or many of the subjects studied was considerably 
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improved. One child that the teachers were about to transfer to a 
subnormal center made such marlced progress that even after having 
been returned to the regular. school he made normal advancement. 

The C harlottenburg Board of Education, however, desired to get 
information on the educational results in addition to the reports of 
the forest-school teachers, feome weeks after the children’s return to 
the regular public schools the board asked the superintendents of 
three of these schools to repo# on the^scholarship of the returned 
forest-school children. The statements were strongly in favor of the 
forest school. The greater eagerness »nd alertness of the children 
were particularly emphasized. Moreover, in the beginning of Jan- 



Fio. 62.— Exterior 6t open-air school building. Elberteld, Germany. 

ua^, 1905, ofiSicia’ reports on the scholarship of the forest-school 
children were required. According to th^e reports, the scholarship 
in 108 cases had remained the same or had improved. In only 12 
cases had it deteriorated. 

In estimating the value of these results, it must be remembered 
that, owing to the limited capacity of the forest school, only the most 
needy, delicate, and sickly children could be admitted— children sub- 
jected to bad home conditions and some of them even to temporary 
illnesses, Moreover, .a considerable tjme had elapsed between the 
time the children left the forest school and the time this sdiolarship 
test made,,aijd adverse conditions had again had their influence 
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on them. Their physical condition, therefore, was not the same as it 
iiad bwii on discharge from the forest school. 

I he results of this first year, therefore, show that the pedagog- 
ical purpose of the forest school— not to retard the child mentally— 
IS attainable and had been accomplished with most of the children. 

The intimacy in which the children lived with their teachers and 
with each other proved to be good training and helped to improve 
dopoifrnent. Mutual helpftilne.ss developed, and the feelingof friend- 
ship and comradeship was strengthened, The discipline and direc- 
tions nectissitatcd by their daily life in the forest school made the 




I'lo. ua.— Tb<! U.'liiilitful BcltlUK of th« Elhorfeld Opcn-iilr .School Is lllUstiiiUd by tbU 
vlow of tho <;bllUren at re«t. ^ 

cjiildren very helpful and created an esprit de corps which aided 
much in their inaiiagement. 

Puhhc opinion. — I’uhlic opinion, influenced hy (he nnderstanding 
attitude of the daily press and the pedagogical and medical jieriodi- 
cul^was from the beginning strongly in favor of the forest school. 
•ItTirst the parents of the children, however, mot the new in.stitution 
witli a hearty distrust and could not easily bo pcisuarled to have their 
children transferred to the forest school. But this di.strust clianged 
rnfddly into the kceiest interest. They came to visit the school from 
which their childrep returned full of life and spirits and refreshed 
after the days that had been sultry and .oppressive in the city. 
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^'isitoI•s Locarno so mimcroiis that tj^cv had lo Le'-liuiitctl to certain 
Lours of the da\\ Sunday afternoons arc now set ajiart for visiting 
piiivnts who, fi’out disti’iistfnl (tppoiu'hts, ha\<* ^rowiLinto the most 
ardent s\ipporters of tiu* foi***st scIio<kl and arc oiftfen verv clFcctivc 
cooperators in the work. IL*sides the pai-i-nts. tlic h)rtest school had 
many t)tlier visit()i*s. IL*[)rescntati\ cs of immieipal jiml Stat** ^o\i*iii- 
incnts, organizations and indniduals wlio wei*c irUeci'sted in social 
hettei*ment, came not ordy from all paits of (iermany and other 
European countries, Lut even froin Uwond tlic octsm. Tlie fore.st- 
school childivn were greatly i*ejoiccd wlicn, on June 10. 1007, tiio. 
(lernum Knipress spent a few hours' mUIi them. 

• The volunteer w(u*k that was heartily undertaken hy some of the 
Charlottenhurg piihlio-school tem:hers has already been mentioned. 

Liable help has been given by the street car company. Sot ordv 
did they jmt special cars at the disi)osal of tlie school at certain 
hours, hut issued' tick(*ts at a consideiahly n*ductMl rate (75 cents a 
month) anil can*ied 10 of the pooiest childieu free of charge.* TlTc 
immieipal government piirehased tickets for :i0 other children whose 
parents were i^io pooi* to i):tv. 

/* ud(/f f he forest sclmol is (*ntlrely supporttul hv tlu* ( hai it)tteu- 
hurg municipal goMU'nment. d he i*xpensi» for the i*5t:ihli.shmcnt of 
the school in 1004 art^nted to $.5,*J5i).:i7. Siiice then it has been 
ne<'essai*y to <'omplet<* ami eidarge the plant and1|^ lenovate parts 
of it. Thi‘ considerable amounls re<piired lune alwavs !uh»ii \otiul hy 
the Charlott<*nl>nrg nmnieipal go\crnment. 

The teachers in cluirge of the^forest school get their hoard free of 

. Huirge, and as they are re<|uii*ed to give the whole day and Sundays 
lo4he school a monthly addition is ahso made to their salary. 

The food has <*ost fi()m I- to IJ cents pin* day per tdiihl. Parents 
who are financially able art* e.xpecti’d to pay. aiul a sfiecial rc(*ord - 
form is used in securing data on this point. At first dillictdties were 
met with, hut the more tl]f parents grew conscious of the benefits 
their children derivi};^ fioin the forest scluad, the ivadier thev wei*(^ 

“tn-*crmtrTbTTtc*theirKhniv.'"*Tnnnnr:df;2nO"was‘a^^^^ 

Forest schools have been established since 1004 in . the. following 
cities: ^ . 
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Extension of open-air schools in Ojermany:— The experiences ind 
successes of the Charlottenburg Forest School were strong incentives 
to other cities to make similar provisions. 

In 1906, the secretary of the Royal Prussian Department of Educa- 
tion issued the fallowing statement : 


In the Zentrufblatt fUr die ffesamte Unterrichtsvenvnltung in Treimep, 
September to October, 1905, n detailwl account of the* CftarloUftiburj^ Fon*st 
School is given. 

In regard to the dangers that exist in large cities and in nlmast nil indus- 
trial places for the normal physicol development of children ami a<loles<*ent 8 , 
all institutions are to be sincerely welcomed that will help to secure a higher 
degree of health and strength to tlie young people. The more satisfactory 
these measures are, the more they desefve the mott careful attention uml the 
most vigorous support. 

Among them the forest school, because of the peculiar connection of physical 
and educational purposes, commands keen Interest I therefore call the atten- 
1190 of those branches of the Koyal Government coocerne<l to t^e article above 
mentioned, and In compliance with a si>ecial order of His Majesty the Emi>eror 
and King, 1 .request Its widest consldefjitlon. t 

Further, I desire to lend whatever heli> is possible to all cities and country 
places that plan the establishment of similar institutUms.^ uml desire to Ih‘ 
InTormed when any shch Institutions should l>e founded In your district. 








Tliis served to give the greatest possible publicity to the Cbarlot- 
tenburg experiment, at least in Prussia. 

Many schools, particularly those at Muehlhausen, Muenchen- 
Gladbach, and Elberfeld, have closely followed the Charlottenburg 
plan. Fundamental dissimilarities that appear are largely attribu- 
table to the fact that scarcely any of these schools — with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Muehlhausen, Muenchen-Gladbach, and Aachen— are 
as purely municipal ingtitutions as tlie cr:e at Charlottenburg. Their 
establishment was due either to the initiative of some social- welfare 
organization, for instance, in Elberfeld, to the Rekomaleszenten- 
Verein and the Verein fiir Gemeinwohl, or to the fact that a certain 
amount of money has been donated or bequeathed to the muniaipality 
and dedicated to this definite purpose. Responsibility ^in such cases 
is shared by the board of trustees of such foundations. The closest 
cooperation, however, of the municipal government is always re- 
quired because of its right to supervise the public schoola 
Under certain circumstances a forest school may l>e an entirely 
private institution. It may, for instance, be established by the man- 
agement of some big industrial enterprise in connection with other 
..welfare features for the benefit of its laborers. One of. these schools 
is the forest school in Ziegenhals, Upper Silesia, which ,wns' estab- 
lished, <JWned, and mans^d by the Gr^flich von Bnllestrem’schen 
.*Queter-Direktion, Ituda, XJppev Silesia. As a rule the period for 
wliigh the children are admitted is very short in these schools (in 
iiSegenhals three to four weeks). ^Mjeae schools, therefore, may 
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hardly be considered as a part of the public-school s^stem^ but pro- 
vide a recovery place for the children where the danger o{ retarda- 
tion is eliminated. 

Nearly all of the forest schools have one ^at advantag€( over 
Charlottenburg in tliat they are "locally connected with one or rnore* 
special welfare institutions. 

The institutions that are above all others fitted to. have a forest 
school attached to them are the so-called recovery places in the 
woods. The plan to establish these recovery places was formed in 
1899 by Dr. Wolf Becher and Dr, Kudolf Lennhoff after an investi- 
gaTTon into the housing conditions of tuber/ilous laborers in Berlin. 




In some of tuberculosis the most important advice of the 

physician to his patient is to spend as much tiirtfe a§ possible, not 
only out of doors, but in pure and invigorating air. No one knows 
• how Ipng such advice has been given and received without ^anybody 
being sjieciaUy concerned as to the patients’ possibility or oppor- 
tunity of obeying insfructiohs. 

It is the purpose of the ‘‘ Recovery Places in the Woods ” to fur* 
nish the laborers in the large cities' with this opportunity; despite the 
long distances and other appai^ntly overwhelming difficulties. The 
^.rewery placed had to be iliupped for aiyhole day’s sojourn; they^ 
therefoie, had to afford a shdter wh^ it ntined^ a resting place 
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when the patients were tired, and an opportunity to get nourishing 
, food when they were hun^. In 1900 the first recovery place in the 
' .Jungfemheide, near Berlin, was established, for men. Soon after 
one was started for women. A natural development led to the estab- 
lishment of recovery places especially for children as early as 1902. 

The first children were introduced into the recovery places by 
coming along witli their fathers. After the establishment of 
. recovery places for women, many more children were brought, be- 
cause their mothers could not come and .leave their children at home 
alone and uncared for. Good results'were shown in the children, but 
their presence was a drawback to their mothers. The next .step was. 



Fla, 06,-^l>ormitory for resldentiil puplU, open-air ^school ut NuietiUjcru. (iei mauy. 

therefore, to create the same kind of provision fof the care of chil- 
dren, apart from the quarters of the men and women. 

■ Now there are about 90 recovery places in the woods in Genniiny. 
They are sometimes managed by the municipality, Ijut more often 
by some local organization for combating tul>erculosia 
The site, of ’these recovery places is always exactly what the site 
-of a forest school ought to be. When, therefore, the plan of estab- 
lishing a forest school was conceived in a community where ^overy 
^ places in the woods existed, it seemed the only natural and economical 
^^thin^ tp, connect ^them. Undoubt^ly the problem of equipment is 

‘he housekeeping.plant can he utiliied 
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to its full capacity; the bathing facilities can be much more complete, 
and drainage and plumbing much more in accordance with the re- 
quirements of modern hygiene* if adequate machinery can be 
afforded. 

Early ^n the experience of these recovery places it became evident 
that l)oili night uhd day care was needed by certain of the patients. 
Accordingly, some of the recovery places installed conveniences for 
overnight care along much the same lines as that followed in night 
camps in America. The original recovery places were primitive and 
suital)Ie for use in summer only. In time some of them extended 
their work owr the whole year, and this, of course, required the in- 



1*10. 6«.~lntcrlor of op«n>alr Mchool clnM room, Elbcrfcld. ^Jermuny. 



stullation of light and heat and general provision for the hardships 
of winter weather. 

Nearly all the recovery places are now under medical supervision, 
physician is duly appointed, who has his office on the grounds. 
His duties are to examine and advise the patients. In the early days 
of the chidren’s recovery places it was difficult to get the consent 
of the parents to leave the children in the recovery places as long as 
tlie doctors thought necessary. The fathers and mothers feared , 
retardation at school. Xo meet this objection the recovery places 
introduced the idea of educational work. In this they had the ex- 
\ample already s4t in thei, forest schools. This feature spread rapidly 
through most of the recovery places in Qermany* . ^ ^ 
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The fact that these recovery places were established with the sole 
purpose of improving the children’s health keeps the emphasis en- 
tirely on the physical side. In most places the educational work 
does not pretend to take the place of school. Its main object is to 
keep the children from forgetting what they have/aJready learned, 
and to keep alive and active the habit of study, ^r this purpose 
many children’s recovery places, for example, that it Chemnitz, have 
introduced one hour’s daily school time for all the children of school 
age who are not put on full rest by the physician. Some of the 
recovery places have kindergurtners as teachers. Some, however, 
ha\e developed the educational side to a degree that is vcrv nearly 
equal to that at the forest school. 

The Kueckersdorf children’s recovery place, owned and managed 
by the Nuremberg organization for fighting tnberoulosis, is typical. 

It was established in 1910. It has stood strongly for the principle 
, that the length of stay ought to depend entirely on the child’s physi- 
cal condition, and that a long stay securing a lasting benefit is of far 
greater value in the fight against tuberculosis than merely temporary 
improvement. In this case, therefore, the educational problem has 
had attention from the beginning. In 1911 the recovery place was 
open all summer and educational work closely akin to the Forest 
School plan was provided for the children. Each child is e.xpected 
to get one hour and n half of schooling a day, besides one hour de- . 

^ voted to physical culture and gj'mnastics. 

Tlie children s recovery places — though usually not managed by 
the municipal governments — found as a rule their readiest public 
support when they planned to develop a forest school. The teachers 
and the equipment of the schoolroom are mainly furnished by the 
municipal government, through its hoard of education. The regu- 
, . lar supervision of the educational 'work to which the whole public I - 
school system is subject is also, vested in the school boardj ^ 

Some fore^ schools in Germany admit children under about the 
j. same conditions as described for Charlottenburg. Muehlhausen 
p makes the probability or even the certainty with which perma- 
benefit can be predicted for the child a determining point in 
l^his selection. Despite this fact the children first admitted to the 
Il’Muehlhausen Forest School seem to have been in ‘worse condition 
than the Charlottenburg forest school children. Muehlhausen had, 

^ m consequence, more serious initial troubles with the adaptation of 

^ children to the unaccustomed conditions than Charlottenburg. Per- * ' 

^hsps another circumstance may hjive proved disadvantageous in this 
P regard. The MuehHjausen Forest School is situated on a hill,^ and 
b ^ surface lines, have a s^p hill to 

elinb ^^;r^h^^t^^ Fortunately the municipality could keep . ' ■ 

OT pr chil^ . ... 
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4 Home for Convalescent Children occupied the second floor of the old 
manor, the firet floor, basement, and grounds of which furnish quar- 
ters for the forest school. 

The children’s recovery places are pi ways in closest touch with all 
the other organizations and institutions whose object is to comfiat 
tuberculosis, particularly with the so-called information and aid sta- 
tions for tuberculous people. These organizations are comparable to 
tuberculosis dis):>ensaries common in the United States. These sta- 
tions select the children for the recovery-places in- the" woods and 
therefore for the forest schools connected with them. Without disre- 
gUtding anemia and malnutrition, they consider first the exposure of 
the child to tuberculosis and his predisposition to possible infection. 
Cases of open tuberculosis are excluded in all these schools. 

A 



Fio. 07. — An open a!r mitntlon at MOuchcO'GUdbach, Germany. 


Applications for admission always j^reatly escced the capacity of 
the recovery places. These children are selected who are most ex- 
posed to the danger of tuberculosis infection and belong to the most 
net'dy fnmilics. The Riieckersdorf recovery place, for instance, for- 
iifulates the conditions follows: 

^ 1. Anemic, umleniourl8lie<l debllUntisI cbildren, 

Z Children ex[x»se<l to tulHJrruloua infection, or predlsiw.Hetl to tulwreulosla. 

X Children with Incipient or suspocttnl tuberculoslk 

4, Scrofulous children (sulTerln(f from tul>erculnr glands). , ^ 

5. Tuberculous children (closed cases). '1 

^ 0. Children with chronic bronchi t la 

^ school life of the children is guided everywhere by the same " 

principles^ Some forest schools, esg^ially those in the recovery 
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places, moke a stronger point than Charlottenb^rg of having all the 
I ^ recitations out-of-doors. Only in case of absolute necessity do their 

^ chil(ft:en retire into a more or less improvised classroom. AfUr each 

recitation some of the reco^ry places have un intermission of the 
same length, instead of the 5 or 10 minutes’ recess ns in Charlotten- 
burg. 

The medical treatment is much the same as at Charlottenburg. 
Everywhere emphasis is laid upon strictly hygienic measures. The 
feeding alj^ closely follows the Charlottenbiirg plan. In Muenchen- 
Gladbach the dinner is more elaborate than in the other forest 
schools, but the children are supposed to get their breakfast at home. 
The Muehlhausen school started with five meals.a day. but after som(* 
time decided to omit the 4 o clock milk or cocoa and to make the 




Fio. 68.—Open nlr shark umihI for rout hour at Nhinchru (.nadluich, 

supper a little more ample. The forest schools at Muehlha 
berftld, and Nuremberg decided from the* beginning to provide ac 
commodations for both day and night care for some of the most 
delicate children. 

In 1913 Nui^emberg made the attempt to keep the Rueckersdorf re- 
covery place open during the winter. Definite data as to the results 
are not available, but the repiort for 1913, covering the first two 
tnonths of the winter school, states that, judging by the short experi- 
ence, the experiment seemed very promising. 

The connection of the forest schools with the children’s recovery 
afforded the first opportunity to German children of having a 
school^all th^year round and to be talcc^n care of in the most 
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The success of the forest schools is entirely satisfactory everywhere. 
All reports state that the percentage of forest*school children who 
are not able to keep. up with their grade when rettirned to the regular 
school or who fail to make one grade in a year is no larger than that 
among the regular schoctl children. The greater ah ^ness of tlie chil- 
dien after their return from the forest school is fretj lentlv noted. 

The improvement in the physical condition shows -rticularly in 
gains in weight. KllH*rfeIJ, for example, reports for tl.e year 1!)12. 
after the forest school had been open for tlays, an inerage gain 
of 3.4 j)ounds for 170 children whose attendance was between 21 and 
Uhi days. Sixty-six children are grouped according to their attend- 
anco. 
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Cuin in ucii/ht of rhihircn at the lUhrrfcld forvHl >ic/ieo/. 


Children at tending'. Period of uttendant'e. I <^aln In 1 Avemge *' 

' weight. ■ gahL 


I'ound*. * Povixd*', 
.11 i ft. 18 

A.1 . 4. 2 

m 2.41 




Moretiun loo 
21 lo lOO 


'Ihe roports <;f MiH‘hlliiiiist>n show the nvonipe gains of the fQft'st- 
•sdiool children for all the years since the school was opened: 


tln\n in frr////;/ of tUr M u< htUauHvn jitrext .vr/too/.. /*// yvan^ 
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200 

May 6 lo Oct. 2ft. 

200 

May 4 to Oct. 24 . 

200 

May 3 to Oct. 2.1. 

200 

May 3toOct. 22. 

...... 200 

May 2 to Oct. 21 . 

200 

May 1 to Oct. 19. 

200 

May 5 to Oct. 2o. 


Pound*. 

4.6 

4.44 

4.26 

4.72 
3.98 

4.73 
.•i.45 
4. 13 


Gain at MnchthnaHcn. f9l2 report. 


Number of 

Oainln 

children. 

weight. I 


Pnundt. ' 

9 

0 to 2. 

44 

3 to 4. 

,*i7 

4 to 6. 

4.1', 

6to8. . 

14 

8 to 10. 

n 

10 to 12. 

4 

13 to 14. 

1 * 

IS. 

* 



Judging from conditions governing admission, the physical status 
of children in the Ru^kersdorf recovery place corresponds more 
nearly to that of the Chicago open-air ^hool children than to that 
978M*— Bull. 23—17 0 
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of any other German school. The Rueckersdorf results may there- 
fore be of special interest to those who wish to compare them with 
results obtained in American open-air schools. 

Gain« Oi wviijlit in liuirkvrndorf oprn-air schottl. 


Year>. 


1910. 

1911. 
1913. 
1913. 


('hlldron ^ AvrniKt’ | 
litiemling. utti’miumv,! 


(i5 1 
lOH 
l:u 


1 

74.9 : 
74. 0« i 
»0 I 


04 ). M ! 


weight. 


round*. 

5-.^0 

6.H4S 

rt.57 

rt.91 


I 


The following tables showing improvement in general phvSicul 
condition areHaken from the annual reports of the Nuremberg- 
Rueckersdorf recovery place for children : 


rrinclpal diagnutitic fladlng.N. 


Anemia, malnutrition.. 
Inclplonttuberculoeis. . 


Sorofulqeis (thyroid glands ) . . . . 

Tuberculrats 

Chronic bronchitis 


1911. 


Anemia, malnutrition 

Incipient tuberculosis 

Beronilosls (thyroid glands 

Tuberculosis. 

Chronic bronchitis 


1912. 


Anemia, malnutrition 

iDOlpient tuberculosis 

8orclulosls( thyroid glands) 
Tuberculosis 


Ohroalo broacUtls . 
Other detects.. 


urem hrrg-Ritrvkcntthtrf 

rrrorrr// 



Imnrnvpmcni. 



Numl)or ! 

of 1 





Potiblfnl 

children. ' 
! 

Kxcollcnt. 

Murkod. 

Good. ' 

Moderate.^ 

cuse.*'. 

w 


() 

16 

•J 1 

24 


(t 

11 

2 ... 

H 

1 

2 

1 

A 


3 

(V) 

1 

2 




14 

22 ' 

' 17 

4 . . 

;i7 ; 

i 

■ 

11 

l(i 

3 

3 . . . . 

2 i 


2 



6 i 

2 

ti 

1 1 


ION 



i 

i ' 

97 

34 

^ 2N 

2.3 

1 

s 

4 

XK 

6 

7 

7 

i ^ 

1 

• 4 

1 

2 

1 



3 


1 

1 1 


3 

1 

1 

1 * 

1 

( 


a 

1 

2 

2 


1 
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Most of the schools record weight, height, chest*e.\pansion, nnd the 
Tallquist test. The results as indicated by these different points 
are dually satisfactory. 

All the forest schools try to keep track of their pupils after they 
- leave. The children discharged from the forest schools connected 
with the children’s recoveiy-places remaihMinder the supervision of 
V the information and aid stations for tuberculous people, and there- 
;.:fbre are^ under medical supervision indefinitely. As a rule children 
the^ (tre rMxainined within three months a^r 
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discharge from scliool. Tliese n*e.\uiiiinations show 
cases the improvement has lasted. '» 

Other differences in the manngflfttnt of individual forest schools 
may be traced to different underlying ideas. Those who lay the 
greatest .stress upon the permanence of the good/that is done will, 
like ('harlotUuihurg, tend more and more to secure fc«- the children' 
a long and uninterrupted stay at the forest school; while those who 
behe\ e its benehts shoidd be widely spi*e:ul will tend to observe a 
shorter period and reach a larger number of children. Muenchen- 
(iladbuch.as a rule shifts her puit^ls every two months; Aachen every 
si.x weeks. Muenchen-dhidbach has a regtdar attendance of to 
100 children, by her system, which, however, is^astic, it is possible 
to make the forest school ncce.ssible to 3.'>0 or 400 children in the 
summer. 

. There is also a divergence of attitude on the (piestion of tuition. 
-Vs a rule forest schools are free of charge. But the different munici- 
palities may take a diffc^rent attitude as to the extra care ihe children 
receive. 8oine forest schools, for instance, Nureinberg, advocate giv- 
ing the advantages of the.forest school free of any e.xtra charge. 
Others, like Charlottenburg, try to get at least the e.xjjenses for food 
defrayed by parents who can afford it. "* • 

Othfer forest schooLs — for e.xaini)le, Muenchen-Oladbach— try to be 
as nearly self-siipiwrtinj^^as possible. Parents with a yearly incomt; 
of $r>00 are e.xpected to pay per day ‘JO cents per chird; those with 
an income of from $o00 to $750, '2't cents; with incomes of $7.')0 to 
$1,000, 30 cents ]u>r child; where the income is more than $1,000, 
35 cents per child. These rates, however, may l>e reduced for special 
reasons. Other children are paid for by welfare societies and the 
municipal government makes a gt^t of $U.50 a year for the schools. 

-The following will give an in<licalioo.jof the cost of forest schools 
in Germany; Muehlhausen, $3,01J.05; Muehchen-Gladbach, $5,000; 
Epjerfeld (buildings, eU;., $4,.')45.‘29, other $790.45 )7$5,335.74. 

/ The Muehlhausen report for the school year 1913rl4 gives the fol- 
owing interesting tables on the running expenses of the forest school 
since its foundation. 

rjj'ltcnsrs of the ^fut'hfau»cn forest itchool, lOOft-IfifS. 


Ywra. 



Number 

of 

childreD. 

School 

Total 

runolnit 

expenses. 

Expense 

for 

Total 
expenses 
per child 
edsy. 

Expanse 
for food 
per eh (Id 
etky. 

1(0 

m 

. 13, 577 

13,025 

Ctnul 

26 

(HI*. 

« 18 

'XO 

147 

6.000 

4,131 

M 

14 

200 

147 

0,027 

3,822 

' 21 

14 

200 

147 

6.662 

3,833 

19 

13 

200 

14« 

6.015 

3.858 

* V 21 

> U 

200 

IM 

6.803 

.3,723 

. 20 

IS 

200 

145 

0,253 

3.225 

22 

200 

' 147 

8*612 

^000 

28 

iW< 

^ 
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The expense, for food per child a day is about the same every- 
where. Luebeck reports 15 cents; Elberfeld, IT to 18 cents. Forest' 
schools are not inexpensive institutions. They not only require addi- 
tional facilities of plant and equipment, hut also an added amount 
of personal attention by people who are c<>inpetent us teachers, physi- 
cians, and nurses. The schools should he regarded as an investment, 
tlie interest of which comes back to the comiiiufiity with the increased 
health and efticiency of its citizens. Hy this standard (iermany has 
put her stamp of approval on the forest school. In her painstaking 
w^ork with the children (iermany learned that^ compulsory school 
attendance meant danger to the health of a considerable percentage 
of her school children. She-set about to devise a plan that would 
not only avert this danger, but which would, on the other hand, build 
up resistance and oveicome those weaknesses by the ap[)lir*ation of 
the best therapeutic iliea^res known to her scientific men. The plan 
she devised robs the child of neither health nor education, one at 
the expense of the other, but for her pupils, whose needs have here- 
tofore not been discovered, understood, nor reached, she evolved a 
plan which gives them both education and heuJth. 


/ 
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Chapter VIII. 

OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ENGLAND. 

I lie pnblicntion of the first detailed re|>ort of the Charlottenbur^ 
iMirest School early in inimedintely aroused the attention of 

Kuro|)ean educators. Among tliose who .spent some time at Charlot- 
tenbnrg was Dr. hrederick Kose. a medical expert employed bv flie 
London County ( ouncil. lie i*eturned fr'oni his first visit an enthu- 
siastic eonvert to the cause of o|>en-air education, and later made a 
secorid \isit.onlyto find his first impression verified and strengthened. 

As a restdt of his report to tlie London County (ouncil, that 
body, in 11)07, opened an exper-irnental open-air school in liostall 
A\ ood, near Ix)ndon. One hundred anemic and physically debili- 
tated childr’en received care during the summer months, following 
practically the same daily program as th^ cluldr'en at the* C’lfarlot- 
tenbiirg school, except that onlv three meals a dav wer'e given instead 
of five. * . • 

The succe.ss of the experiment led in 1908 to the extension of this 
work in tliree open-nir schools, located at Birley House, Montpelier 
House, and Shrewsbury House, tlm^ private estates near I^mdon. 
The schools were in session froni June 1 to October 31. School horffs 
ere fi'orn 9 a. in. to 7 p. m. each week day, except on Saturday, when 
scdiool clo.scd at 1 p. m. The childr'cn could remain Saturday after- 
noon if they wished for games, under the supervision of a teacher. 
One nftcri\oon a week was set aside for visitors, and no one was 
admitted on other days except by special permission. About 80 
children were on the roll of each sohoohhmd the average attendance 
for each was approximately 72. 

Each school was fortunate in having for the exclusive use of the 
children targe and well- wooded grounds, from 1 to 0 acres in e.xtent. 
Kitchens, dining rooms, bathrooms, and offices were provided in the 
old mansion on each estate, hut Doeckor portable buildings, com- 
pletely open on one side, were purchased for classrooms, and here or 
under the trees the children spent most of their time. , ’ 

A two-hour rest period followed the noon meal. Each child had 
a steamer chair and an army blanket assigned to him at the school. 
Clogs and blanket coats were the only other articles of clothing 
regularly supplied. * 

The specimen time-table and dietary appended are typical of the 
arrangements still followed by most' of the English day open-air 
schools. 
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Sj)ccitt\rn dictarjf table. 


; i MONDAY. 

!' I 

nr«akfast...j I’orridReand milk, sugar. 

1 Start ' — Samp, plus tea, bread 
1 and butter, bat'on. 


Dinner . . . 


'I’ea.. , 


Uoost beef, peas, ixitHtoes, 
SI pudding. 

I Staff— Iftanie, pliis.sonp. 

■\ ■ ■ 

; Milk auii> water, bread mul 
Jiiin, bre^and dripiMitg. 

Staff— Ti‘aJ)rou(l ami tiuUer, 

Itrend and Jam, toast. 


rorridge and milk, sugar. 
Staff— Same, pins tP4i, Itread 
and butler, haddock. 


TlTEl^DAV. 

Porridge and milk, sugar. 
Staff— Same, plus tea, bread 
and butter, <^s, bacon. , 


WKDNESDAV. 

I’orridge and milk, epgar. 
Staff- Same, phis tea, bread 
and butter, bacon. 


Boiled leg of mutton, harl(-ots, Bollid cod, nnrsolcy sauce, 
[>olatoes, stewed [irunes, . |)Otatue.s, ixilled currant 

^ custard. j pudding. 

Staff— Same, plus soup. < Stall— Samd, pi u.s sou [i. 


Week tea. bread and butler. Milk and water, eurmiit and 
cake. ; white bread and butter. 

Stall— Tea, brptid and butter, ; Stalf -Tea, bread and butter, 
cuke, toa.st. i toast. 


"I 


Porridge and milk, sugar. 
Stuff — Same, plu.s leu, bread 
and butter, bloaters. 


T'orrldge and milk, sugar. 
Staff— Suipe, plus tea, bread 
and butter, e^s. 


Dinner,;,.. Boiled l>eef, dumplings, dried ; 

; v(*getables, i>otatoes, Ixiiled 
j rice and .sirup. 

Staff — Same, puts soup. I 


Lent 11 soup, bnad , boiIe<i Jam 
roly-poly. 

Staff— Same, plii.s stenk.br end 
and blitter, pudding. 


Stew of riint ton, barley, 
onions, |>oUitoes, tapkxa 
pudding. 

Staff— Some, plu.s soup. 


1 ca Chocolate, currant and white 

I bread and laitter. • 

I Staff— Teu, bread and buiUr, 
toast. 


Milk and water, white bread ! No tea. 

and butter, cake. 

SlalT— Tea, bread and butter, 
cake, toast. 


’ liisiructorif riiul nfllccrs. 


, The course of stutly wns coiToIutcil with the natunil surroundings 
of eudi school. 1 he ^?eiu*r:il features of the cuiTicuIum at the 
Hirley House and Shrewsbury House (Shooters Ilill) schools are 
described in the chapter on Educational Orpinizatihn and Curricula 
. (see pr 205). 

At the Birley House School, which is also conducted by the I^on- 
^ don County ( ouncil on a well-wooded estate near the city, the head- 
master has orgfanized the curricirlum on a colonization scheme. His 
methods are thus descrilK^d in a r;*cent bulletin of the United States 
Hureau of Education:' 

At the nirloy House Scliool Mr. Grwn, the hentUnnster, has orpanlged the 
f.urriruluin oil a eolonl/.atlon schein^ Various iniuerals — coal, Itqii rire, copt>er 
ore, lend ore, and grilu quartz— are burknl in different parts of the garden, 
^and the olilMren no out to prospect for these. The linders iKHXime captains of 
Industry. Tq work the rntne.s the captains of Industry enxape latiqrers at the 
laI)or exchanjye, which is manaffCHl by one of the pupils, or ret*elve applications 
for work. Borlnft Is then proct^ede<l with, shafts are sunk, winding apparatus^ 
Is «)nstruete(l, and the mineral Is brouprht to the surface. Here arises the need * 
of coal, and a system of' transportation in the form of a miniature railway * 
Is organized, furnaces are set up, factories are planned, the i>ossible markets 
for the products are considered, and the Importance of a. merchant service is 
recognized. So much%r the Industrial side of the colonization plan. Side - 
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by side with this, the agricultural plans are developed. A portion of Uie 
garden Is cleared and a miniature farm of six fields is prepared, and the dif- 
ferent modes of fencing are applied to these fields. The ground is plowed 
and crops are sown in rotation, including wheat, potatoes, turnips, barley, 
'oate, clover, and cabbages. A thatched log hut is built and furnished to serve 
as a homestead for the farmers, and the necessary outhouses — barn, stable, 
wagon shed, pigsty, hen roost, and dog kennnel— are J)uilt around It. The 
nature-study scheme Is correlated throughout with the work done on the farm 
and with Uie gardening operations. The general manual work Is as varied 
as the activities which stimulate It. A rabbit warren, an aviary, insect cases, 
garden frames, cases for the weather Instruments, etc., constitute the work In 
wood. Other me<lla. Involving puddling clay, making of concrete, and the mix- 
ing of cement, are employed in constructing a pond and making the garden 
and a^icuitural rollers on the basis of a drainpipe. Sufficient scope Is afforded 


In this scheme for the work in practical urltlunetic in the measurement of 
lengths and distances, In estimating costs and quantities. In finding heights by 
means ^of simple measuring Instruments. In making the graphical records of 
rainfall, barometer, thermometer, sunshine, etc., and in working out the other’ 
calculations requited In connection witli the gnrden and manual wort Pro- 
Tislon Is made Ih the time-table for the other subjects of the curriculum. 1. e., 
geography, history, reading, composition, 'drawing, and singing. 

i capita cost of these schools for the summer of 1908, includ* 

: ing salaries of teacher, nurse, attendants, tent, repairs, taxes? equip- 
S'- ^ taeotj books and teaching apparatus, fuel, light, and water, exclusive 
^/.of food, was about $120, as compared with a per capita cost of $80 
V in the ordinarv school. 
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Fio. 09. — Thackley Open-air School, Bradford, EogUnd. 
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The education committee pays street-car fare when necessary. ^ 
ffee of 50 cents a week is now charged each child w ho is able to pay, 
but the fee may be remitted entirely in cases of poverty. 

The physical results are judged largely by gains in weight and 
height, by increase in chest development, and by the hemoglobin test. 
A medical examination takes place every two weeks, and great care 
is taken to tabulate the results carefully. The ^reports of English 
schools are particularly valuable in this regard. Several of tliese 
statements on results are included in the chapter on Eesults (pp^ 
2€9-232). 



Flo. 70. — View or one ot Ue porcbet, Thnckley 0peo-«ir Hcbool, Bnid(ord. England. 


The elfementapr education act of 1899, under the section on defec- 
tive and epileptic children, made special provision for the education 
of physically defective (crippl^, tuberculous, anemic, etc.) and 
mentally defective children. The law states^ that the school medical 
officer must examine and select the children and that not more than 
20 cliildren be allowed to a teacher; that the curriculum must include 
manual training and that the hours of instruction be short. Pro- 
vided these requirements are met and^the school is properly certified 
by the education authorities, a grant of about $20 a child may be 
ma,de from the taxes and will be paid by the board of education to 
the authorities of the school. There may also be a grant for medii^' 
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treatment and care under part 1 of the nigjlical grant'regulatioii of 
the board of education. This amounts oidinarily to about $40 a 
child. There are now 34 schools certified by the board of education 
for the reception of tuberculous and delicate children. 

The tuberculosis legislation of 1911 provided a grant of $7,|^00 
for making grants in aid of sanitaria and other institution^ of the 
United Kingdom for the treatment of tuberculosi&-^$500,000 of 
this sum was set aside for grants to sanitarium schools for children 
^ suflfering from pulmonary or surgical tul>erculosis. The tuber- 
culosis legislation also provided for the compulsory notification of 
all cases of pulmonary tuberculosis and the school medical officers 



Fio. 71. — OpeD>alr recitation , Barnsley* England. 

I ^ have used these repoits in tracing sources of infection and e.xamining 
the children in houses from which tuberculosis has been reported. 
Thanks to this generous provision for support and to the excellent 
Ir- attained by the early schools, the development of the op^-nir 

school movement in England has been rapid. In the English ^ar- 
open-air schools and children’s sanitaria for 191.') the follow- 
^ ing are listed : 



Day tohooU for children tufferiny from pulmonary tuberculoiU. 


Barnsley (West Riding, Yorks ) . 




(Ndrtll^lptonahlre).. 


Queen’s Road CJounctl School for Tu- 
berculous Children. 

---.CJouoclI School for Tuberculosis Children. 
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Itat/ ttchwits fur chitdrvn ^ufferinp from ptilnionari/ /iifrorru/o^ij?.— Conti mie<l. 


Norwich (Norfolk) Clare House Council School for Tu- 

berculous children-. 

Puddhijrton (l>oinlon) Kensal House Omncll School for Tu- 

berculous Children, Harrow Uoud. 

Ueadlti}; (lierkshlro) Whitley (Council School for Tul>ercu- 

lous Children. 

York (Knst Riding. Yorks) Castlegate ('ouncll ScIkniI for Tul>er- 

cnlous Children. 



Flo. 72. — DermrrKide. a residential open-air school supported by the clt? of llalltax. 


aon/ZortMiii schools for c/it7drc» stiff cring ff otn pulmonary 
. f«hcrcw/o«/a, 

Harp«Miden (Hertfordshire) National Childrens Home Snnttariuni 

School. 

Holt (Norfolk) Sanitarium School. 

iVppard (Common (Oxfordshire) Kliulercot Siinlturlmn Schtwl. 

' Na.vlaiul (Suffolk, West) Kast Anpllan Sanitarium School. 

IfeMdcuHal sanitarium schools for children suffering /roai surgical tuberculosis, 
Alton (Hni^twhlre) 

Blrmlngbnm (Warwickshire) 

Kastcote (Middlesex) 

\ 

East Clandon (Surrey) 

Heswall. (Cheshire) 


_Ix)rd Mayor Treloar Cripples’ Hos- 
pital School. 

..Wootllnmls Sanitarium School. 

-St, Vincent's R. C, Home ‘for Physi- 
cally Defective Children. 

. Alexandra Hospital School. 

-.Royal Liverpool Country H^ltal 
School . 
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Day open^ir achools for delicate children. 


Birmiugluuii ( \\-arwlcksIiit»e) LfTfiilme Open-Air 0<nindl School. 

nraUford (West RUUiib. Yorkshire) Thuoklej’ Open-Air Cuunell School. 

Bristol (Gloucestershire)... Open-.\lr School. 

Darlington (Durham) f)i>en-Alr Council School. 

Dallfnx (We.st Hiding. Y’orksh|^l Bermershle Dny OiMTi Afr Cmincll 

ScIk>o1. 

Ketteriiip: (Northniiiptonshire) Open-Air Councii ScIhmj], 

I.ewlshum (Ixmdon) Birley House Oi>en*Air (Vumoll S( !hm»i. 

Forest Hill. 

Lincoln (Lincolnshire, part.s of Lindsey ) ..South Fnrk Open-Air Council School. 

Norwich (Norfolk) f>)lmait Road (h>en- Air (Am ncll School. 

Sheffield (West Riding;. Yorkshire) ^Yhlteley WiM Or>en.Alr Council 

School. 

WoohVich (lx)n(lon ) . . . _ . _ . Sh<K)ter‘s Hill Open-Air Council S< hooJ. 

IMunistend. 


Clacton-on-Sea (Essex) The OrIIvIc ScIkh)! of R^vory. 

Halifax (West Riding, Yorkshire) Bermershle Residential Open-Air 

, Council School. 

Manchester (I.«ncashlre) Swlnton House (Rhynlcally Defective) 

CJouncll School. 

Roby, near Liverpool (Lancashire) Bowring House Council Scho<#l. 

West Kirby (Cheshire) Convalescent Home for Phy^call^ De- 
fective Children. ^ ^ 

^ Jn addition to schools for sick or delicate dhildren, many private 

established fpr well ^Idsen^ and ai^hi* 

II YiYtf I \| ,'ir. . 


Fio. 78.— Open-«tr school for normal chlldrco nt ('aroarvon, Wale**. 
HcMdeniial ichooh of rccovrrff for delira te children.. 
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tects are experimenting with types of school-house construction 
which will make it possible to convert all schoolrooms into open-air 
classrooms. In general the open-air classroom conforms to one of 
thi-ee types: 

Increased open-w indow space. 

(J) Removal of one side wall — veranda fdrm. 

(r) A loggia arrangement. 

These ends may be met either by special classrooms attached to 
ordinary schools or specially constructed elementary schools on open- 
air li^es. Examples may b^ found at Denton Holme, Carlisle, Rur- 
ton Latimer, Bradford, Sheffield, and other places. 

The country schooL — Liverpool, Manchester, J^ondon, and other 
large cities are building country schools to which debilitated town 


Pu,. 74. — All clnttB room* io the Carottrvoo School open lato tbli marcblog corridor., 

children may Ift sent for short periods during the summer months. 

There is practically no attempt at formal instruction, but the lessons 
which are provided are based on nature study, manual training, Ind 
domestic duties. . (See p. 212 for description of curriculum at Roby 
House.) 

Playgroxjknd clasBea. — The report of the chief medical officer of the 
London Board of Education for 1913 records 88 playground classes 
in the city and classifies them ns follows; ^ 

(a) A playground class cstabllshcil iis a center for delicate children from ^ . 

neighboring schools, th^ class being formed of suitable children from these M 
schools and Horklng in the open air all summer. Four classes. 
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(6) A class of delicate children of varions eilucatlonul standards selecteil 
from one school. One class. 

(c) A class of children in the same standard of one scliiml oniv. the same 
class Mnp taken out e*»ch day of the week. Fifty-three cinsso.s. 

id) A playRTound class in which the pupils are drawn from a pnrtlcular 
school only, hut various classes are taken out In tlio In rotation Thiriv' 

classes. . ^ ’ * 


'Lonclon started this* system in 1009. It is now extended to Bir- 
mingham, Blackburn, Bournemouth, Halifax, Sheffield, and else- 
where. Some of the classes Vecite in playgrounds adjacent to public- 
school building, others in public parks and open spaces situated in 
• easy walking distances of public*school buildings. 



Fto. 76.— The open-air parlllbo used ,ae a acboolroom at' Bermerelde. 

The curriculum in most of the^ classes is planned to include extra 
physical exercises, manual work, and school gardening. 

' SCOTLAND. 

^otland has no special schools for tuberculous children, but many 
of h^ schools for physically defective children are conducted on 
modified open-air principles. Aberdeen, Dunde 'lovan, and Pais- 
ley are among the smaller cities where this work is carried on 
^ Gla^ow has e^ablished 18 centers for the education of physically 
defective children, but they are for the most part located in ordi- 
wthout nSucji possibility of introducing open- 
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air methods. The school board has recently buHt a large special 
school with open-air classrooms, which provide.s for physically and 
mentally defective children in entirely separate sections of the sain^ 
building. Two other special schools of the same type are soon'^ 
be constructed. Children who need more day care are sent to the 
Biggart Memorial Home^ Prestwick, Ayrshire, 

Edinburgh, after experimenting successfully with the open-air edu- 
cation of physically and mentally defective children at the Willow- 
brae school,.has joined with the Children’s Holiday Ftnd Association 
in conducting an open-air school at the Children’s Village in the 
high hill country at Humbie, about 20 miles from Edinburgh. There 
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Fio. 70.— A r^ltaUoo UDder the fir trees at Murthley; Pertluhire, Scotland. 


^ ore five little cottages and a schoolhouse in the “ village,’’ which is 
used as a summer outing camp by the Holiday .Fund Association. 
During the school year the board of education pays the holiday fund 
a certain sum per pupil for board and lodging and the parents of the 
children are charged according to tlieir circumstances. Twenty 
pupils are sent out at a lime, and the average stay during 1913 was 
nine and a half weeks. The school medical officers select the children 
from the delicate and physically debilitated pupils of the ^mblic 
schools. They react quickly to the healthy conditions in which they 
are placed, and last year the average increase in weight was found 
to be a half pound per week for ^ch pupil. A quickening of intelli- 
gence and increased interest io work and surrouudings are frequ^m^ 
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is SO constructed that one entire side can be thrown open, and practi- 
cally all the classes are conducted thus in the open air. 

The study of tuberculosis ahiong school children in Scotland is 
receiving particular attention from several medical inspectors, and 
the general opinion of medical men seems to be decidedly in favor 
of extending open-air schools in Scotland in much the same way as 
in England. 


To the Woman's Xational Health Association, under the leader- 
ship of the Countess of Aberdeen, belongs the credit for attempting 
to introduce open-air school;! into Ireland. During the Ui Bresail 
Exhibition, which was held by the association in Dublin in 1911, an 
open-air school was conducted as an obiect lesson, and since that 
time teachers in a few cities have regularly taken classes out of doors 
for recitation in favorable weather. There is as yet no medical 
inspection of schools in Ireland and very little on which to build a 
— • - well.-organized open->ir school system; so, although the commission- 
ers of national education are thorftughly in sympathy with the idea, 
no classes have as yet been organized. The NationarHealth Associa- 
tion is laying the foundations for the work by establishing school 
playgrounds and summer outing camps and by aiding in prevento- 
rium uud suiutoriuiu coustructiou.' 
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Chapter IX. 

OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS IN OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


ITALY, 


Open-air school work in Italy was begun by the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association of Padua in December, iy02. The head of the associa- 
tion at that time was Senator Aohille de Giovanni, who was also a 
professor^^he University of Padua. ^ Thorough his effovts a site 
was seci^pS^it Barba rano, a suburb of Padua. The first colony 
accommodated 10 children and a teacher. Later the^ity of Padua 
gave a subsidy to assist in the establishment of two more pavilions, 
which increased the number of children cared for to 30. No attempt 
was made to make the teachirf|^ conform to that of the public-school 
system, and the experiment was called an open-air colony rather than 
an open-air scln^nb 

In 1905 a somewhat larger colony was o|)ened on the outskirts of 
Padua, under the direction of Dr. Alesandro Randi, chief of the 
medical service of the city. The Red Cross Society furnished tents, 
and Other benevolent associations secured the e(iuipment and paid>he 
current expenses. The children were chosen from the j)upils of the 
primary schools by a special committee. They ranged ^in age from 
5 to 12 years, and 54 were received during the two months in which 
the colony was open in the first year. During September they were 
kept out in the open air eight hours a day and \vere given two meals 
at school ; in October the school day was shortened to hours, and 
only one meal was provided by the school authorities. ^ ' 

These colonies have now developed into open-air playgrounds. In 
1913 there was an average attendance of 200 children. The play- 
grounds are used for keeping children under observation until it 
can bo determined whether they need additional care, and in build- 
ing up those whose physical condition needs only the day oi>en-air 
Children who need further attention are sent by the medical 
comthittee to mountain colonies or colonies by the sea or are placed 
out in suitable country families until their physical condition im- 
proves, when they are once more accepted in the open-air playground 
and remain until the medical committee considers them ready for 
discharge. , > . ^ 
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The Gyiimastic Association of Padua has cooperated with the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association in the management of these playgrounds. 
The president of the association has ruled that nil the girls shall at- 
tend the lessons “ without corsets, wearing broad-toed shoes, and with- 
out earrings.” The classes were not at first intended for instruction, 
but merely for physical recuj)eration ; it was fiot until 1907 that the 
city of Padua appointed a public-school teacher to take charge of the 
work. In this year the scliool medicrfl inspectors liegan to separate 
from the other children in the public schools those who wereqjhysi- 
cally less developed or whose health was in such conditiofTastb re- 
quire particular attention. Many of them were found to be children 
of families who were known to the Anti-Tuberculosis Association. 

In 1908 four special classes, called the “ classes for sickly children,” 
were opened by the municipality. They were, from the Iwginning, 
allowed to have shorter hours of school; and the requirements of the 
program were somewhat reduced. Mlien the weather permitted, they 
were sent to the open-air playgroiAds for recitation, ^t other times 
rooms in the ordinary public-school building were used. 

In 1911-12, 702 children, nearly 30 per cent of the first and second 
grade children in the city, were registered in these classes. > In 1913, 
15 classes for sickly children were conducted by the board of educa- 
tion, and it was considered that the actual needs of the situation in 
Padua were thus met. 

In 1909 the city built a large and beautiful open-air structure for 
the use of the special classes. The style of building is that commonly 
^en in the European schools, a long shacklike structure, and as usual 
in Italy, open on all four sides, .with canvas curtains which can be 
lowered if necessary'. Most of the Italian schools are in session only’ 
from spring to fall, and tlft climate makes it possible to conduct them 
satisfactorily without more permanent buildings. ' The board of edu- 
cation is thoroughly in sympathy with the movement, and purpo.ses 
to construct additional open-air school buildings until all who need 
such care are accommodated. The children rgjnain in the open air 
from 8 o’clock in the morning until 6 at night, having one meal at 1 1 
and another at 4. They spfnd the first hour of school day in r^, re- 
laxation, and breathing exercises. About 600 children were thus bene- 
fited in 1912. 




No statistical reports are available as to the results of the work; 
but the opinion of physicians and teachers is unanimous as to the 
remarkable improvement which the children show. 

Traveling open-dr soAoofe.— Milan, Rome, Genoa, and Florence 
are also carrying on similar work. Rome has attained some fame 
because of the traveling dpen-air schools, of schools where the pupils 
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informal recitations wherever their fancy leads them to stop. There 
are certain objections to this method: First, thM it is not practical 
for small or sickly children, since it is too fktigiiing to carry along 
nil the articles needed, especially when the roads ire in had condi- 
tion; second, that they have insufficient protection in case of storm. 
It may further arouse complaint on the part of landow’ners if the 
childi-en happen to tresj)ass on private property. 

1 he hlorence open-nlr school . — Tlie school in Florence is located 
in a large apple orchard, and a lemon conservatory with large win- 
dows is used as a solux)lroom. It wifs opened on April 13, 1912, and 
has continued without interruption even during summer vacations. 
A claas of about 30 children was chostm from the elementary schools 
hy the physician of the board of health and the director of the clinic 
for children. Ijessons were alternated with gymnastic exercises, 
games, short walks, and gardening. School honi*s were from 9 to 4 
in winter and in summer from 9 to 6. Food w’as served three times 
a day. The physician in charge records a gain in weight Superior 
in nearly every case to the normal increase in weight for the age of 


tiui child. Chest development also has been greater than normal. 
The expenses of the scliool are equally divided between Uie coiu- 
luuuity and the anti-tuberculosis society. The teacher receives extra 
pay as compensation for the longer hours on duty, and during the 
l)criod when school lasts until G p. m. he is relieved in the afternoon 
hours by a teacher paid by the municipality. The children receive 
warm qjilk and bread wdien they arrive at school, a Avarin lunch at 


noon, and a second lunch at 4. The breakfast and first Innch are 
furnished by the association and the .second the municipality. 
The s^ool Ofiuipment is provided by tlie numicipality, but the asso; 
ciation gives each chi^ a woolen raincoat and a winter cap and a 
large straw hat for the summer. 

The purposes of the school have been to give assistance to sickly 
children or children predisposed to tuberculosis, and to make the’ 
institution an effective means of teaching prophylactics and the 
beginning of a ratiolial reform in the hygiene of the elementary 
.school. 


Prof. Alberto (irazianr made an extensive report to the Fourth 
International Congress of Physical Education, in which he summe(l 
tip ndmii'ably the attitude of educators in Italy on the open-air 
school movement and the conclusions which they had reached. He 
iHjlleves that the congestion of cities, the poverty of the working 
classes, the lack of suitable amusements which would develop spirit 
and body alike, and the increasingly difficult struggle for existence 
compel a readjustment in the lives ot many thousands of children if 
tfiey are to be given a chance for healthy, normal development. ' 
“Growth of children in the open air,” he calls the “ last word in 
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modern educational methods/' and points out tliat the open-air soK^l 
originated in the necessity of bringing up children in » 
environment and in the fact that this period of the developnilmt 
children coincides with the period, of their attendance at school. 

eight, height, chest expansion, and condition of bTood are the 
physical tests which he would luive applied to the chfldren in tlie 
open-air scliools. '' 

Wherever the natural conditions of the place permit, he thinks it 
is best to choose a hill^ location for the open-air scHiool, with woods 
and abundant waUu*. Tliere must l>e good drainage, and, .if the site 
, is not naturally wooded, many trees should i>e set out, preferably fir 
trees or resinous bushes. The size of the grounds should be propor- ' 
tioned to the number of pupils, but space should be left for the con- 
struction of sleeping sheds, general offices, garden, orcliard, and play- 
ground. Tlie schoolrooms sliould he formed by large pavilions, 
about 10 by 15 meters, with a ceinei:^ floor, and on each side 
and equipped with strong curtains or with folding doors. The roads 
and grounds ordinarily used by the puprls should be covered with a 
thick layer of sand or gravel, and the whole area should l)e fenced in. 

School hours should be long enough to keep the pupils tlie greater 
part of tlie day. Tliree and a half liours of intellectual woi^k is 
enough. Teachei-s should be chosen from those w^io volunteer to do 
'‘the work, and those }vhoce own condition demands open-air life 
should be given first consideration. 

Meals should be given at, regular hours, one immediately after 
arrival, the second at iincl the third half an hour Iwfore dis- 

missal. If only two meals are served, the first should be given 
at 11.30 and the second at 5. Tlie two meals should represent two- 
thirds of the total nourishment and. should contain a great portion of 
albumen. Meals should be followed by rest in- the open air for not 
less than an hour and a half. After n<)t less than tliree hours from 
the first meal the children may take a batli. Physical exercises are 
advisable, if proiKu-ly supervised, flumping, running, respiratory 
exercises, and modified singing are especially good.^ The cjiildren 
/ should wear clothing that permits »full liberty of movement, and 
leaves their bodies as unprotected as possible, so that air and light 
can act directly on theii- skin. Neck, arms, and legs must always l>o 
^ unprotected, and' the pupi's must wear short 'stockings and sandalsA 
l^rof. Graziani sums up his conclusions as follows: \ 

We must bnve faith in the ndvnntajres that may i>e deriv^ from the ojien-' 
oir school, ior our contentions are oorrolmratetl by sufllcient ejn^rleiuv. 
gV '2. The aim of the opeii-nir school is to make possible the growth of tlie sick ' 
L..* child in the open olr, 

. 3- All the large cities where cougestiou is. great should -have opcn-uir 
^hools, V 


i 
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4. Tlio oi>on-air scIumiI is tlio m.Mvssary su|>pli‘nuMit to tlie siH^clul cIuhsos. 

0. Tito o|MMWili* sc’U(m>1sV1hmi 1(1 bo rtmiplotwl by lioliilny playKrouiuls. 

(i. Tho ot>on'alr hcIuk)! sbouUl lw> n vast, sluuly sitaro in whicb imvillt>iiK or 
porolios may 1)0 orootfxl to be iis(mI as s<*htK>l rooms. 

7. Tlio oiM'irair schools will la* preferably looatnl (uusido* llie rity or in Us 
iitimedlalo vioiaiiy.- Tito rbiblroii will walk to Hie srluHd, or if the distaaee 
is exeessivo, moans of transportation slamhl be provided. It is not no('t*s.sary, 
al1bou;:b itn*foratilo, that they bo onn.-tt^tl on the bilks or In wimmIs. ' 

5. Tbo opotmtir soloHd ou;;lit to Ik* a laiinieiim! iastitutioi^ 

b. The o|H*ioair srloMd slmli fuiiotion only diirlnj: the day. 

10. 1'ho rlilldren of the open-air srlnMds will be eliHsen ainon;: tho.se physically 
loMsly, or ampju^ tliost* whose parents have md the opl><irtnnlty to take eare of 
them proiK.*rly. 

11. Tin* Itour.s of tho oi>en-aIr .seliool will ho ro;;nIatisl tiofordlnj; to hx-al 

(*dndhioiis. and tho Time devottsl to Instruction will he shorlor than in ordl- 

imrv sch(M)ls. ' 

^ • 

Ilk T*ho protjram to l>e followet.! in the oiM*n-air schools will he very simple 
niul will bo of a iiractlcal and solid cliaractor. 

1. *k Tbo i>bysical ‘*du(^‘ltIon in Hie open-air s(*liools ^slioald c<4(<i'st'of exercises 
ill nimiiiii; and respiratory gymnastics. A shower hath shonhi he taken asoften 
as possible. 

l-l. In the (>i>t*n*air .^1 kk» 1 i»roi>or fooil siionld lie aimndantly supplleil, and 
tlio cloHiiiig slionid eom*s[>ond to tlie re(|nirements«of Hu* seluMiI. 

lo. Tin* teacliei’s of tlu* oiH*n-alr seluKil sliould bo clioson among tliose wlio 
spontaneously apply for such work, and iiroforeiico given to thoso who off(*r par- 
Ih ular (jiialitications. ^ 

Hi. Tile oiH*n-nir solund is to bo prefem*il to tlio many other Institutions wliose 
obJe<’t Is propliyhixls through open-air life, hi^rauso it is mon* eoonotni<*al. more 
practical, aiul tho honofU may ho oxteiuh*il t<» a larger nuhdmr of individuals. 
In any case it may lu* considered as a ust*fal supplenjeiu to the other Institu- 
t ions. . 

dT. Tlio oiHMi-alr soliool should ho conslanlly su|H^rvise«! hy scluHil idiyslcUns^ 

FRANCE. 


Preventive work amon^ tho cliildren of tuberculous parents had 
ali*endy taken form in two definite directinrfte befoi*e the day of the 
open-air school in France. Grancher had put into operation his 
spleiulid plan of “ presevving the seed corn of the Nation " by send- 
ing delicate children from the homes the tuboi’culous poor into 
selected families of healthy peasant stock wheie they could get nour- 
ishing food and outdoor life through the critical years of childluM>d. 
His own statement of the purpose and methods of the work as stated 
in a report published in l915 deserves reproduction; ^ 



When tuberculosis enters a smnil dwelling nnd attacks father or mother, 
the -Infection of the children Is almost Inevitable, anil it has seemed to me that 
the bek way to fight against tuberculosis was to snntch away its prey.^ 

In this tuberculous family, the work of preservation takes the chUdren who. 
are still In good health, from 3 to 10 years, and places them In the country In 
■^the families of peasants equally healthy, where our pupils spend all their 
school life until they tire 13; even longer, for \\e are sure that many reipain In 
the country 'and found peasant families,. 
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^ The pt^|i arei)Ut In charge of good phyalclans of the neghborhood. who se- 
lect the hoflb of the peasants and care for our chjldren without charge. 

Men and women teachers vie In their Interest In our pupils. 

Each child costs the organization, all expenses Included, from 1 'franc (20 
centp) to 1 franc 20 centimes a d^, accortilug to where he Is placed. 

This selectfon of the still nnspolled seed corn of the human race realizes 
the formula which Pasteur applied to s^lMiti^lng. 

An Ideally simple and scientific js for the child the best which 

can be opposed to the devastaUng scourfee>>f fbberculosls ; for, from the medical 
side, It gives a complete and radical solution. It suppresses, in fact, all the 
<«uses of tuberculosis; the remote causes, as the i>overty and wretchtNlness of 
the large cities which prepare the soil, and the immediate cause, family Infec- 
tion, 

From the social side, the child removed from promiscuousness of a dwellings 
infected with tuberculosis, and placed during a long period 'of bis life In a 
good i)ouse, with pleuty of fresh air and mi abundance of food, becomes a • 
new being, physically and morally. He reaches adolescence <fuU of vigor, an<h 
may then choose between life in the country or return to the city. 

According to our experience of ihe last four’yedrs, tlie cxmntry will l>e nioat 
often the choice. 

Finally, saving these children, almost all condemneil to become tuberculous, 

^ will destroy for the future so many centers of contagion and will Uttle by little 
lessen the extent of tuberculosis. 

All these adj’ftntagt's have not escaped tl^e notice of those who are familiar 
with the work, and iiowerful friendships ’among statesmen, philanthropists, and 
physicians have h^pe<l to put It In the front rank \w the antltulierculosls 
campaign. ’ 








Yac(Mon colonies— As a result of the second activity, the vacation 
colony Idea, origin&.ted by Pastor Bion, of Zurich, in 1870, and pro- 
moted by many private philanthropic societies and by certain mu- 
nicipalities, 81,858 French children, in 1011, spent from three to six 
w ec^ ait VBCatiod colonies. 

Thetscheme of operation which the city of Havre has developed at 
the miyiicipal .colonies of Grosfys and Mont^eon may be taken as 
typical of others. Created by the city council on May 30, 1906, the 
management -of the coloiiies is vested in a commission of 22 persons, 
who serve two years. Twelve are chosen from members of the city 
council, and they may add to their number l(f other persons “ known 
to.b^te^ted in vacation colonies.” The head of the department 
of p^lic instruction is ex officio chairman of the association. The 
- chnunission exercises full control over the selection- of diildren for 
the colonies, the method of placing the pupils, th6 organization and 
0 ^ supernsion of the colonies, and the raising of funds for their sup- 
• ^ - Jport, if the city appropriation is not sufficient. Every year they must 
: make a general report, which ‘includes the financial statement to the 

city cotmcil. , 

oolohy 6f Qrosfya utiliz* a country estate near Havre, with 
^ \ hduse large^ enqu^h.. to ficcommodate nearly 200 ' 


I? 
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children at a time. The colony of Montgeqp occupies specially con- 
structed barracks in the forest of Montgeon close to the city of Havre 
and owned by the city. 

The present plan is to use Montgeon for. the less needy children 
and Grosfys for those who are more debilitated. A plan has just 
beeu undertaken, however, which provides for some 400 of the most 
neetiy and unfortunate children a stay in both colonies, *which ex- 
tends their vacation over the whole summer.* In addition, many 
children are sent to Montgeon for the day only, leaving Havre by 
street car-or on foot at 7-30 in the morning and returning in the 
evening. They are given a good dinner of soup, meat, vegetables, 
and desert at noon, but receive breakfast and supper at home. The 
children at Grosfys observe the following daily program : 

A.U. 

Rising hour; tlie children uncover the IkmI nnd open tlie windows and 
proceed to cieun their shoes and make tlieir toilets. 

Breakfast : the children are requlre<l to remain at least. minutes at 
the table. 

A walk through the woods. 

Return. 

Make the beds. 

Luncheon; tlie clilldren reuinln 40 minutes at the table; rest In the court. 


7.00 


7.4.'5 


9.00 
io.4r> 
11.00 
11.30 
p. If. 

2.00 
4.20 
6.00 
6,30 
7.45 


Luncheon In the open air. ^ 

Walk. 

Return. 

Dinner ; the children remain at tlie table 40 minutes. , 

Hour of retiring. 

Gymnastic exercises, different games, reading, and letter writing 
occupy the spare moments. 

No visits can be paid the children by their families except by 
special permission, and great pains aie taken to prevent too frequent 
guests. 

' The improvement in w^eight, height, and chest measurertient, for 
both boys and girls, is marked. 

The cost of food per day amounts to about 10 cents per pupfl, and 
the total expense, including management and supervision, amounts 
to a little over 20 cents per pupil. 

In the report made by the commission to the city council at the 
end of the season of 1913, the committee recommends that the atten- 
tion of the municipal administration and the university authorities 
should be called to the advantages which would result from the estab- 
*lishinent of an open-air school at Montgeon. The vice president of 
the commission,^ Dr. Profichet, has submitted to the con^ssion a 
plan for receiving in an experimental way 100 sick childred, 50 
boys and 50 girls, who might be profit^ by the fresh-air treatment 
daring the school year, leaving at Easter if , necessary. *^6 
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same recommendation .was made for the colony of Grasfvs, with the 
altemaUve suggestion that it might be used as a rest-recovenr place 
for adults if not available for an open-air school. 

• «cAoofo.-.The first open-air school in France was founded 

‘ “ Montigny-sur-Loing, at the entrance of the forest of 

Fontainebleau, by M. Durot, a teacher who was moved bv the deli- 
cate health of most of his little pupils to try to get them out of the 
poorly ventilated schoolrooms and their imsaaitary homes in the 
slums of Pans. He began the work without any help whatever, but 
it soon enlisted the support of physicians and educators, and in ji 
^ short time he was able to erect a suitnble building. 

. ‘ Lyon was the first city in France to have a municipal open-air 
Khool. In 1907 the Castle of Vemay, on the banks of the Saone. was 
^OTO o^n to the work of caring for sickly children from poverty- 
stricken homes. Pupils are received in' groups of i'5 for periods 
averaging about three months. They follow the usual program of 
foi^ schwls, and register the usual gains in health and mentality 
, Nimes Bordeaux, Toulouse, and Dijon have also excellent open- 
air schools. ' 

L>Mgue f(^ open-air education—Th^ League for Open-Air Edu- 
cation was founded at Paris in November, 1912, bv M. G. I^monier 
apstant «^itor of a school journal called “Hygiene in and through’ 
t « (L.’Hygiene a et par I’Ecole). Among its early mem- 
• ters were M. Marcoux, prominent in antituberculosis work, and Mme. 
J^nne Girard, school inspector of infant classes in Paris. The 
objects of the league are: First, to promote school hygiene and physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral education by conducting and popularizinir 
open-air classes and school journeys. SecomCtT encourage, nssisri 
- and award prizes to all undertakings and experiences of this nature. 

* promote, and if necessary, to found, playground classes, 

^ schools, and medicopedagogical establishments in the open air 
whether through public agenci^ or private initiative. Fourth to 
place members and piipils af the society free of charge in hotlses 
Wn6r6 the rules of hygiene are observed. 

The aviation is supported by a membership created according 
contribution and ranging from the cla^ 
called founders, who pay a minimum fee of 1,000 francs yearly 
to all honorai7 membership who pay 6 francs. No charge whatever 
, Jfi made the children who enroll themselves as pupils. 

The annual income is tobe spent in the following way : First prop- 
a^nda for education in the open air, by conferences, placard’s, bul- 
re\iew8, etc. ^cond, diplomas, prizes, and grants to person^ 
«i<^up8 who shall ha ve helped by their acts to develop theo^ into 
V W^ce. TTutd, orgajuMtiiMa of school journeys, visits, walks, fam- 
jjr excursions with studies and demonstnitioiw in open airland * 
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1)laygiound classes. Fourth, the establishment and installation of - 
open-air classes of open-air schools by the location or purchase of 
ground sites, or estates or by construction. Fifth, the organization 
of school restaurants to distribute strengthening food to the pupils 
of the association. Sixth, the organization of vacation colonies or 
rest recovery places. 

The firet undertaking of the league was to start school journeys ih 
the Paris schools. The second was to undertake a study of open-air 
schools of various types, the results of which are to be published. 
Various other similar undertakings are l>eing started. 

Many organizations of like purpose are affiliating themselv^ with " 

the league, and the plan is to call an Open-Air C^ongress ” as soon i 

as the branches number 100. 

SWITZERLAND. 




The type of open-air school for which Switzerland is best known 
is that developed by Dr. Rollier, of I^eysin, and Dr. Bernhard, of 
St. Moritz, in connection M’ith the sun cure of surgical tuberculosis. 
Complete elementary education is now provided for the little pa- 
tients, who sit with arms and legs exposed to the healing rays of the 
sun, reflected from fields of snow. Photographs of boys clad 'only 
in loin cloths, sandals, and shade hat skiing or tobogganing down 
the Alpine slopes have made the spectacular side of the treatment 
widely known. Tlie details, however, are carefully and slowiy 
worked out, and the most minute precautions are observed in begin- 
ning the work. * • 

Admission to the sanitarium is followed by a period of rest in 
bed, during which time the doors and windows of the room are 
gradually opened until the patient is accustomed to prolonged con- 
tact with the high mountain air. Then he is wheeled out on the 
balcony for gradually lengthened periods of time. Every day tem- . 
I>erature, piilse, and respiration are caj'efully recorded; and tests of 
blood and urine are frequently made, so that the individual reactions 
can be noted. When it is certain that the patient is really acclimated, 
he is, dressed in some white material, given snow spectacles and a 
white hat or a white^mbrella, and is taken to the solarium, or “ sun 
parlor,” to begin tlirreal treatment. Exposure to the direct rays . ' 
of the sun is always begun wdth the feet, which are uncovered only 
for five minutes at a time for thrw or foiir times the first day ^ ? 
with an hour betw^ each exposure. On the second day the leg 
is bared as high as the knee. It is usually a week or more before ’ 
the head and neck are stripped of covering. As the treatment prc^ 
ceeds, the skin turns a copper brown, whidi gradually changes to a. 
chocolate hue. r This is called pigmentetion, and is ponaidered the ^ ; 
index of iinptqvemeat^;; lt is said to leader the afein i m mmi* 
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^ from bacterial infection. This continued exposure to the sun is 
^ particularly efficacious with tuberculous abscesses and sinuses, for it 
kills the germs and does not injure the living cells. In time children 
enjoy from four to six hours’ exposure daily, and -can go on with 
%hool work while taking the cure. 

Switzerland has five open-air schools of the ordinary type, situ- 
s' at Lausanne, Geneva, Neuchatel, Bischofzell, and Zurich. Zu- 
rich is the most recently established and may be taken as typical 
of the rest. The town has taken a lease of 30 years on a wooded 
tract of about an acre and a half on the outskirts of the city. The 
main building includes on the first floor a large diningroom, with 
kitchen and office, and on the second floor a classroom for use in 
bad weather, and rooms for the housekeeper and teacher. A large 
veranda opens direct from the diningroom upon the playground. 

The school physician and public-school teachers together choose 
the children who are debilitated and seem to need change and extra 
food. Tuberculous children are cared for in the sanitarium schools. 

Each morning the children gather at the tram station in town 
and proceed to the school in groups under the guidance of a teacher. 
At 8 a. m. comes the breakfast of bread and milk; at 10 o’clock bread 
and fruit ; dinner at 12 ; and supper at 6. After breakfast one-half 
i of the children attend classes, while the other half play games, and 
after the morning luncheon the process is reversed. The class periods 
are 25 minutes each, with 5 minutes intermission between recitations, 
'and there are four such periods during’ the morning. After dinner 
come two hours of complete rest, followed by two hours of play or, 
excursions through the woods. 









The local board of education pays the salary of the teacher and the 
cost of the school materiala Children who are able pay 1 mark 
a day and any deficit' is made good by the Children’s Benevolent 
Society. The school was started by the Anti-Tuberculosis League; 
and the cost of the building was raised by private subscription and 
contributions by various benevolent societies. 

The famous holiday colonies or vacation homes which are now 
common in. all the European countries were begun in Switzerland 
by Pastor Bioh, of Zurich, in 1876. In 1909 more than 8,000 Swiss 
children spent three or more weeks on such trips at a total cost of 
44 francs per he^d. At first the whole expense was met by voluntary 
j:ontributions, but of late the municipalities have realized the value 
of the work and are beginning tp assume the cost. The plan is to send 
the childrw in groups of about 20 and in^iharge of ^ married teacher, 
.soi^etimes to an inexpensive hotel in the country, but more often to 
housM btiilt or rented for the express purpose. Some towns haye 
provided holiday Moines o£ their own. In addihoM to the colohi^ 
^ lower grades are sent to peasants’-^iombs in 
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the country to help in the lighter forms of farm work, in watching 
the goats or tending the cattle. 

The Guild of the Wandervogel consists of about 1,000 boys and 
girls over 14, who go off in separate groups under the guidance of 
a teacher on long tramps at least once during the year. Each group 
carries along a big aluminum pot which will boil a gallon or more of 
soup, and they oamp at night wherever the *fanc^ strikes them, often 
sleeping on hay or straw in barns or in the open. They now own 
three mountain huts, wlfich are the centers from which the excursions 
start. 

School gardens and day school journeys have also been developed 
by certain cities ns a means for giving the children proper trainfng 
in the open air. 

DENMARK. 


The open-air school movement in Denmark has developed from 
the summer vacation colonies, and is still conducted largely in con- 
nection with them. 

Denmark has for years been in the habit of arranging exchange 
vacations between children living in the city and those living in the 
country. Groups of city children are taken to country homes and 
given a few weeks’ experience of country life, while at the same time 
the country children are enjoying the sights of the city. The vaca- 
tion colonies, however, are planned especially for sickly and mal- 
nourished children, who need definite physical care. 

The open-air vacation colony for delicate children, orgaiiized by 
the Children’s Aid Association of Copenhagen, illustrates the kind of 
work which is carried on. This association realizes that the cau^ of 
sickness and physical subnormality in school children is often largely 
due to the economic situation and condition of their homes. In 
many cases the homes are not able to restbre the children to strength 
after a long sickness. In other cases children suffer from chronic 
undernourishment. Experience has shown that it is possible to re- 
store such children to full strength by a stay in the country under 
good conditions for a couple of months during the summer, or at least 
to give them such a good 81811 that the chances are favorable for a 
complete recovery. 

The municipality of Charlottenburg ha^ given to the Children’s 
Aid Association free use of a farm owned by the city, at Lille Belle- 
gaard. The farm buildings have been considerably remodeled, and 
free transportation is provided for the. children on the street rail* 
way. - 

The colony was started in 1&05, and since that time it has had 
under its change 973 children. . At pr^at it is open from May 15 to 
‘ r 15. Dming the suaunw 186 childrm are care^ for, in 
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two ^visions, with periods of two months each. A medical certifi- 
cate is required from each applicant for admission, and these appli- 
cations are then passed on by the examining physicians of the board 
of directors. Preference is given the children who come from the 
poorest homes. 

The children meet at 8 o’clock in the morning and are sent home 
at 7 o’clock in the evening. They have four meals daily: Breakfast 
at 8, luncheon at 11, dinner at 3, and supper, including all the milk 
they can drink, before they are sent liome. On birthdays the flag is 
raised, and the children have chocolate. The total number of days 
present in 1912 was 7,084, the total cost of the food was about $1,000, 
and the daily per capita expense^for each child was about 13 cents. 

The management of the house is in charge of a matron, assisted by 
the older children, The! children are^ taught how to set the table 
properly, to w^ait on table, wash dishes, and perform other simple 
^household tasks. 

Shoes ai*e bought for all the children and blouses are provided for 
the boys and aprons for the girls, in order to save their own clothes as 
much as possible. They are also given toothbrushes, nailbrushes, 
soap, iind towels. 

Except for the time necessary for meals the children spend the 
entire day in the open air. After dinner one hour’s rest is given in 
reclining chairs. On rainy days the barn on the farm is used and the 
time is passed in play, dance, and song. ^ 

It is easy to see from the changed appearance of the children. fn)m 
their greater liveliness, perseverance, and excellent appetite that such 
8 life has an excellent influence on them physically and mentally. 

They are weighed once a w’eek, and the reports show that they 
make good gains. 

Rcmltn of ntnp in the cotonp. on wripht. 


Number of chlidreo. 


FInrt dtvlifoh (M days In the ookmy ): 

to boys.. 

toiWa.. 

TOdUklreii 


Beoond diTlsSon (64 dey%ln the oolony): 

34boyt T. 

tollri* ^ 


ttobD4r«Q. 


Total 

we4(ht. 

TnrrfBise In web(h(. 

ToUl. 

For each 
child. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1,984 

68 

2.0 

1,983 

98 

2.8 

. S.aVi 

166 

2.4 

1,944 

130 

6.7 

1,792 

in 

5.6 


373 

6.6 


In order that the children may -not, during their absence from 
jp^hool, fatt .too far behkid their class, an open-air school is coti- 
‘ % Daniflhj 4 |k rithmi »>,. 
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tic^nature study, and singing. The children are divided into six 
classes. Each class has two half-hour lessons daily in Danish and 
arithmetic. ^ 

There is abundant opportunity for nature study in field, garden, 
and farm. The children have small gardens in a corner of the com- 
mon garden. They are supplied with plants, but the arrangement is 
left entirely in their hands. Most of them raise flower^, radishes, 
cabbages, and peas. Prizes are awarded to the best gardeners. In 
another comer of the garden the children are permitted to dig and 
work to suit their own pleasure. They build caves, castles, and forti- 
fications. A sand pile, seesaw, and swing are highly popular. The 
day passes so rapidly with games and study that there is hardly time 
enough for all that needs to be done. 

In the evening, after supper, the children stand in line in the yard 
while the flag is carried to the front; then, with drums and fifes 
playing, they are led to the street car for-the homeward journey. . 

Each of the dinsions has three day exxursions — one trip on the 
steamboat to Elsinore, one visit to the zoological garden with lunch- 
eon, and one trip to the Deer Forest. 

NORWAY. 

The city of Bergen maintains an open-air school at Mjolfjell, to 
which 30 delicate children from the city are sent for a month’s rec- 
reation and instruction. The ccnnmunity has appropriated 1,000 
crowms ($268) for this experiment. 

SWEDEN, 

¥ 

Sweden Is said to lead the other nations of the Scandinavian group 
in respect to the provision of school gardens and vacation colonies. 
In many of the larger cities of Sweden it has been customary during 
the last few years to sepd school children who are in special need of 
building-up into vacation colonies during the summer. They were 
started in Stockholm in 1884; and 350 colonies, a total of 8,75i 
children, had l>een sent from that city between 1885 and 1900, ex- 
clusive of some colonies provided by certain industrial compani^ 
for children belonging to their workmen. Between 25 and 30 children 
were sent in each group. They remained about two months, and 
the total daily cost per child amounted to about 15 cents. 

In 1907 Stockholm seriously considered the question of establish- 
ing a forest school. The municipality appointed a commission to 
make a general investigation into the teaching of sick and delicate 


children, and the decision was that it would bM|atter to extend the 
work of the vacation colonies, rather than to proMd with the forest 
school at that time* 


4*^ 
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HOLLAND. 

Various cities in Holland have interested themselves in atimpier 
colonies for needy children and in the school -journey movement. 
Hecent information on but one open-air school has been secured. 
This is maintained by a private organization and is now located in 
the sand dunes near The Hague. The work was begun in 1905 on 
a very small scale in n private house and garden whicli had been 
given, rent free, for six weeks. The funds supplied were meager, 
and the 42 children who w*eie admitted were compelled to bring their 
own forks, spoons, etc. The society supplied food and instruction. 





Fio. 77*— open-air ichool ooar The Ila^e, Holland. 

♦ / • 

In 1906 another house, with bea^iful large gardens, was also given 
rent free, to the society, and he^he children stayed three or four 
montha As the ifvork went on ®id increasing numbers of children 
applied for admission, the interest of the public grew until the city 
authorities became interested, and in 1913 gave the ground for the 
^ablishment of a new and larger school. The society bought several 
P^ker portable houses and prepared to accommodate 50 children, 
pils admitted are from 7 to 13 years of age. Childreh of 
ar© given the preference. 

officer of schools of The Hague conducts ther^ physical 
Children with heart disease, chorea, or other nervous 
are not admitte4. 





All the expenses are paid by private contributions. Each child 
is supposed to pay 6 cents a day. Any deficit must be met by tHe so- 
ciety. At the head of the establishment is a social worker wl^^^ves 
her services without pay and directs the teachers as well as the 
household staff. She is assisted by a nurse, a cook, a cleaning woman, 
and two teachers. The responsibility for the children’s w^elfare, 
however, is made to rest as much as possible upon the parents. As 
soon as any difficulty arises as to the child’s health, character, or 
scholarship, the parents are consulted. Parents’ meetings are held 
frecpiently, and the medical officer discusses with them the necessity 
of fresh air, cleanliness, and plain but abundant food. The physician 
visits the school daily for a short time, and once a week conducts a 
thorough examination of one-sixth of the children, so that once in 
six weeks every child gets a thorough physical examination. The 
amount of physical exercise which may be taken is designated by 
badges, wdiich all children wear. A white badge is given the%hildren 
wdio may run kbout and play and attend the lessons; a blue badger 
for those who may go to school, but are not allowed to run about or 
play vigorously; a red badge for those who are on complete rest and 
may neither play nor take part in school work. Such games as foot- 
ball are allowed only to those with white badges, and skipping is for- 
bidden to all. the children, ^ *- 


Twice a week each child gets a shower bath or a tub bath, according 
to the doctor's instructions. Toothbrushes are provided, and the 
teeth are cleaned regularly each morning at the school. Twenty 
minutes of breathing gymnastics are prescribed for each child daily, 
except for those who are on complete rest. 

The children gather at 7.30 at the station in The Hague and ai*e 
escorted to the sdiool by the nurse. They arrive about 8 o'clock, and 
at 8.15 a breakfast is served, consisting of porridge, bread and but- 
ter, and milk. At 10.30 they are given a glass of 'milk and a piece 
of black bread, and at 12.15 a dinner of meat, potatoes, vegetables, 
and a dessert, sometimes a pudding and sometimes fruit. After din- 
ner they rest from 1 until 2.45. At 3 they are given milk and black 
bread again, and at 5.30 they have supper of bread and butter or 
bread and jam, with milk. They leave the school at 6 and reach 
the city station at 6.30. 

The lessons are given as far as possible entirely in the open air. 
Each child has instruction for 2 hours in the morning and 45 
minutes in the afternoon, The needle work and gardening are done 
by both boys and girls, and add greatly to theii; enjoyment of the 
whool. Otherwise the curriculum correspemds to that in use in. the 
regular schools in The Hague* # 

After leaving the open-air school and 'returning to thdir own 
^ool in town, the children are kept under careful. supervisi^m^ and^. 
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at Christmas and Easter, following their stay at the open-air school, 
they are again examined ty the medical oflScer, and if necessary 
enrolled for a second summer in the open air. 

Up to this time the school has been open only from the 1st of May 
to September.*- It is the plan of those interested to hold sessions 
the year round, as soon as finances will permit. 

The purposes of the school, as its promoters outline them, are; 

First, physical education. The restoration of health to wenk children predls- 
IK)8ed to tul>er(‘ulosls, by fresh nir| rest, cleanliness, und go(Kl food. 

Second, intelhrtuul CHlucution. Hy tcuohinK during iihorter hours ami with 
•' smaller classes. 

Third, moral etlucatiuii. Hy cultivating the feeling of unselflshnesH, readiness, 
and responsfhility, perstn-eretice, and tolerance. 

Fourth, home odurution. By giving each cliihl a small but resiwnsible tusk in 
the household— ns clearing away and washing up breakfast and <Ilnner 
things, preparing vegetables for the table, waiting on table, etc. 

Fifth, love for nature. Hy giving the children small gardens, ami by making 
them resiKinslhle for the care of the whole place, and l>.v taking them on 
nature study walks in the woods, among the dunes, and along the seashore. 



HUNGARY. 


The first oi>en-air school in Hungary was estahlishcd at Szoin- 
bathely, by tlie Anti-Tuberculosis Association of Vas County, in 
1908. This association was al^ the fii’st to conduct a free dispensary 
for the treutinenfF of tlio tuberculous poor, and the open-air school 
arose in part from its knowledge of the conditions in which children 
in the families under its treatment were growing up. 

The city of Szombatbely placed at the disposiU of the association 
a 10-acre tract of wooded land, on which the assooiation built a small 
frame structure consisting oply of kitchen, oflice, and a large open- 
sided room used for recitation and rest in bad weather. During the 
first summer the school session lasted only six weeks, but even in this 
lime the gains in weight, in limmoglobin, and the improvement in 
; appearance and mental vigor were so noticeable as to convince the 
city authorities of the value of the school, 

-V , Accordingly, in 1909 the municipality constructed a larger build- 
^ ing with two dormitori^, two verandas, kitchen, provision room, and 
living quarters for the matron. The building has a southeastern 
fc" I'xppsure and is located on the edge of the forest, where the growth 
is not too heavy to prevent free access of the sunlight to all the 
rooms. A good spring provides water for all purposes. There ar? 
|:’»1 acconunodations for 50 children, 20 of whom remain.all night, 
pv The head physician of the Xnti-Tuberculosis Association and the 
chief dispenrary physician select the children who are to be admit- 
Only physically debilitated children are chosen, and those with 




^ ^ “ys.—Otwa-alr Hchoor, SzooiUathuly, ^iuugary. 

atteiiipt the trip to the forest school. If they do not go, they ai-e 
taught in the school building in town. 

The daily program is similar to that in other forest schools. It 
includes a two-hour rest period a'nd the, daily cold-shower hath. Each 
pupil receives a blanket, underwear, a gymnastic suit, and slvawl or 
collar njade of a material called “loden,” whicii j(re all numbered' 
and may not be talcen from the school. Even {dates and drinking ^ 
cups and other table utensil's bear numbers and are u.sed by fhe same 
pupils each day. ' 

The iiiatron has charge of the dormitories lit . night and is e.xpected 
instruct the resident pupils on days’^vhen the teacher can not bring 
97856*’— Bull. 23-17^-^U \ 
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tuberculosis and anemia are given preference. They must come from 
needy families who are unable io get for them open-air treatment in 
any other way. No children suffering from advanced tuberculosis 
br having any contagious or organic diseases and no epileptics are 
admitted. 

^ The children meet at 6.30 in the morning at a school building in 
Szonibathely and proceed to tlie forest school under the guidance 
of a teacher. The teacher is expected to look them over before .start- 
ing, and if any one .appears to be ill, to send him home. Even in 
case of bad weather the children are expected to meet at the city 
sfhool noted above, as the teacher alone decides whether it is wise to 




the othei*s out fr<)m town. Uncl^Jr her direction the older girls assist 
in setting the table, washing the dishes, and making the beds, taking 
turns in the assignments from %veek to week. The boys at the same 
time care for their own dormitories and work about the school 
grounds. During the months when the schord is not in session the 
. matron visits the parents of the children who have attended the 
school and prevails upon tliem to keejKtlie children in attendance 
at the dispensary. Slie e.xplains to them the value of home sanita- 
tion, including heating, lighting, and general hygiene. If small 
operations are necessary, slie will secure the written consent of the 
parents for such an operation, and take the child to the hospital or 
dispensary to have it done. She is expected to keep a record of this 
follow-up work and turn o\er the notes to the Anti-Tube rculosis 
Association. - p 

The teacher is supposed to be governed by the regulations is^ed 
by the city board of education. Ho appears abthe meetings of cHe 
school board of the third district and reports^ on conditions at th<N 
foiest school, thus keeping the supervisors informed of the firogress I 
of the work. He is instructed to pay special attention to individual 
instruction and to give plenty of manual , work. He must see to it 
' that the children do not overexert themselves mentally orjihysicnlly, 
and try to direct their education in such a way as to render punish- 
ment unnecessary. He must make a written repoil regarding the 
progress made by the pupils to both the board of education and the 
Anti -Tuberculosis Association. 

Many educators and officials in Hungary have gone on record in 
favor of open-air sch<x)ls. Dr. San dor Gerlitz, in a lei'tiire de- 
livered before the Hungarian association for cliild education at 
Budapest on January 11, 1913, said : 

Tt will not l>e Hurprlslnp to note tlmt the diseases hy iK)or housln;:^ 

e»HHK.‘lally tuljereulo8l«. are leBsenlng the |K)pulatlon when we consider Unit 
58,000 children are living In overcrowde<l rooms In iJudifiwHt, in some cukoh with 
6 others in the same room. More than 00,000 children bavedieil o^tul>eroulosiH 
In Hungary within the last 10 years. The number of those who contracte<l 
the disease, no one Is able to judge. The largest number of children naturally 
are t^ie victims of Immediate contaglen on account of poor housing .conditions 
and on account of contact with other consumptive relatives. • ♦ ♦ For 

/ this reason and for the sake of affording i^tectlon against tuberculosis until 

such a time when We will be able to ellmbu^e the healthy children from- 
families affected by tuberculosis, c^Iucntlon in tlie open air must have an 
' c»imrmou8 Importiince. ♦ ♦ » By following this metlioil we will be able to 

* save many children, who o.lherwlse would lx»come sure victims of the.<UHe«Ho, 
for society and the oution/aad will succeed lu gradually wiping out this 
great peril. 
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CANADA. 

In C unudii tlic iiiititulH?nuilosis m()vt*nu.*iit luis boon largely re- 
sponsible for establishing the earliest open-air schools. They have 
sprung up in connection with hosiiitals, dispensaries, and sanitaria, 
and in only one instance has tlic hoard of education been directly 
responsible foi* tlic work. 

Tliis exception is at Toronto, where a true forest school has been 
conducted by the board of education in Victoria Park since 1912. 
The park is close to the tpwri\ and easily access/bl^ by street car, and 
the Toronto Street Railway Co. giv(*s free transportation to the 
o|)en-uir scliool pupils. Wooden shacks were erech$d which give pro- 
tection to equipment over night and in which the children can recite, 



, Fio. 79, — T)>e Forest Sebool In Victoria Park, Toronto, Canada. 


and rest in rainy weather. The children arrive at 8.30 and leave at 
(>.30. Upon arrival they have a breakfast of cereal and brea^ and 
butter; at 10.30 a glass oi milk, with bread and butter; at 12 a 
dinlier of soup, meat and potatoes, a vegetable and a dessert; and at 
5.30 a light 8iipi>er of- milk, bread and butter, jam or cookies is 
served. At 1 o’clock all join in a two-hour rest period, for which 
. the board of education provided wooden cots with wov^n wire 
springs, a single blanket^ and a small pillow. These articles are all 
numbered, and eaqh child irresponsible for the care of its own. 

Teacher and nurse camp in the park over night, while the man 
pr^cipal and 10 or 12 of the mest needy boys <^inj> jix army, tents!. - 
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The nurse teaches the children how to use a tooth brush, and e^h 
child is required to clean his teeth after each meal. She gives 
talks ^on cleanliness, care of the body, wholesome food, manneuBy-^ 
deportment, and nature study, and also requires breathing exercises. 
Every day a certain number of the pupils take a tub bath. The 
teeth of all the children are put into good condition by the dental 
inspector, who removes stains and tartar, takes out jagged roots, 
and fills the decayed teeth. At the close of the school year 1913 
• he reported as follows : 

I wish to draw your atteiit^u tu the iM'nefirlul ri^sults of the rejailur uud 
careful brushing of the teeth by tlie chUdrx’D under the nurse’s guldmu’e. At 
tlie clase of the school the mouths of these pupils were, in practically every 
cnae. mo<lel8 of cleanliness. If the same regular care that was pracilceil in 
the forest school could be carried out hi all oar public schools It would revo- 
lutionize' the mouth coudftlons among children. 

The testimony of the principal touching the changed dispositions 
in the children is significant. He says : 

Th^ children came to the school dull, Stupid, and unresponsive, ^ 5 :lth hut little 
evidence of developing mentality. It was a great pleasure to watch the awak- 
ening and quickening intelligence; to see apathy, dulln(*ss, and stupidity re- 
placed by intelligent alertness and activity: to note the bright eye amljiulcken- 
ing movements: to -see tlie imturul Interc.^Jt in every tiling tlist surrounds the 
child, which evidenced an awakening niiml, hut even this quickened iiieiitallty Is 
not the only result^ {or the child has learneil something in doiHirtnicnt— to 
lift his hut to a lady; to smile buck “thank you" for a service remlereil ; to 
eat ahd drink decently at the table; to appreciate the beauty «f a view, wild 
flowers, the lure of the woo<ls and inujesty of the rolling w'a: lo recognize his 
Creator in the things of nature. There has been tan uplift to the whole moral 
being, the effect of which I bellevOT’lll never entirely pass away. 

The school was in 'session from June to September in 1912, and 
from May to November in 1913. Seventy children were in attend- 
ance the fii*st year. In the second year the number hail increased to 
100, and the board of education voted to establish a second school 
for 125 children in another pnj t of town. 

Open-air schools in connection with pieventoria aie conducted at' 
the Mountain Sanatorium in Hamilton, Ontario, which is main- 
/iained by the Hamilton Health Association, and accommodates 20 
children ; at the preventorium of the ImperS^ Order of the Daugh- 
ters ctf the Empire, in Toronto, with a capacity of GO children; and 
^ at the preventorium of th^ London Health Association, of Byron, 
Qatario. ’ 

The Royal Edward institute for the Study, Prevention, and Cure 
pf Tul^rculosis, at Montreal, has an open-air scbool^or 35 children, 

^ oa a B^nd-story porch of the dispensary building. The pupils are 

of the (dispensary at heira^e os well as in 

BqhboL School is in .session tie yc^ roun^,. ^nd the curricuhun 
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follows that in use in the Monti*eal city schools. In the first year 
of its existence all but 4 of the children successfully passe<f the- city 
school examinations for their grade. The medical officer rejwrts the 
following results for the year 1912-13: 

Of the 37 cases trent<Hl lu the oi)en-alr ‘Hrhool durinjc the year* there are 3 
pr^uli^rctilar. Ih early coses, ] 1 advniKtMl, nml 4 for aUvoneed, 

*n>e results mny l>e rlassltte<l as follows : 

(1) Pretuberrular patients — Tla»se nttendtMl only a short time, hut were 

ImprovcMl in Itealili. / 

(2) Ninetetm early cases — 8 hove tK^n jshnt bark to otlier scIuk>1s ns being 

cure<l ; 5 drop|>etl out lM*fore a conclusion had I>t‘eu reaclasl ; C are at present 
attending school. / 

|3) Kleven odvanctHl (‘oses-^ of these have Ikhmi returned to other sch(X)ls 
as cure<l; 1 case left showing improvement ; 1 rose left not Improveil ; 2 
dropi)ed out ; and 4 are at present at scIuk)!. 

(4) I^'our far-aUvonce<I cases— 2 of these are .still nt school; 1 left hnprove<l 
in health; and 1 has since died. 

The casea^ which have lHH*n dlschnrgwl as cured and sent back to the other 
schools show no active disease whatever In the lungs, all signs of the disease 
having disiippeared. The fulurd of these will deinmd a gc^I deal on their 
home conditlmm, but given suitable hygienic surroundlqM and reasonable 
attention nt home, I fetd sure that'tftey will l>e able toresist any further 
oTUTonchments of the disease. 

The SicV Children’s Ilaspitnl, nt Toronto Island, in 1010 opened 
the Heather Club Pavilit>n for tuberculous children, where an open- 
air school with a capacity of 50 is carried on for six months of the 
year. In 1913 the National Sanitarium. Association opened an ex- 
cellent hospital and open-air school for 80 tuberculous children at 
Weston, Ontario. 

With so favorable n start npd with the public interest constantly 
stimulated by the public-health association and the aifaiuberculosis 
leagues, open-air school work in Canada bids fair to establish itself 
SS an int^ul feature of the public-school system of the Dominion. 

' AUS^^'RALIA. 

The climate of Australia is particularly favorable for open-air 
work. The supen isors of grammar school work throughout the - 
various districts of Australia report that the custom of taking classes 
ont-of-doors for recitation is increasing, and strongly advocate its ex- 
tension, particularly in geography and aritlimetic classes. School 
gardening and out-of-door nature study are featms of the cur- 
riwiium in all parts of the island. ' , ' 

Open-air classrooms of the type sliown in figure 80 have ,been 
erected near Sandringham, Victoria., They accommodate 60 children 
each and cost about $660. They are built of wood and roofed with' 
iron. Three of the walls are board^ to a height of 3 feet,'and above 
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opened to any height. The fourthi side of the building is entirely 
inclosed. The buildings are constructed on sleeper plates and are 
thus easily portable. 

Many schools have play pavilions of similar construction which 
are used as open-air recitation rooms in fair weather. 


RUSSIA. 


Eariy in 1914 a letter was received from Moscow. Russia, stating 
that it was the plan to r6organize_ the Prince Peter Georgievitch 
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Fio. 80. — OpeD-atr pstIUoq at Sandringham, Auatralia. 

Oldenbourgsky Elementary School into a foi'est school, and asking 
for information on methods of management and programs of work. 
It has been impossible to secure any further information about the 
progress of the school; 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Requests for information on open-air school work have come from 
Japai>, China, India, and South America, but no definite under- 
takings have been reported. 



Chapter X. 


THE OPEN-AIR SCHOOL MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED 
^ STATES. 


When the news of the Charlottenbnrg school reached the cities of 
Ainericu, it found many people thoroughly alive to the fact that every 
community has its share of physically backward, anemic, and tubei*- 
culous children, and that something should be done . for them. 

New emphasis on the problem of the debilitated child has resulted 
from every new movement in the social service field in the last 
quarter of a century. One of the distinguishing features of this 
period has been its emphasis on human values and the constructive 
agencies which have been set to work to improve conditions. 

In aiding needy families, social workers have helped to secure 
hospital, medical, and other service for physically subnormal chil- 
dren. Visiting nur^ have given them physical care and endeavored 
to adjust the home to their needs. Truant and probation officers have 
Tound such children a difficult part of their problem and have tried 
to keep them in school or to befriend them in trouble and get them 
out of court. 

The social settlement has become an important factor, and its 
workers have taken such children into their clubs and classes and 
endeavored to supplement their fragmentary education. Country 
outings and the Boy Scout movement took such children for vaca- 
tions in order to give theiQfresh air and to improve their physical 
tone. Vocational guidancet*<irkers have undertaken to find them • 
jobs and to make them secure in industrial pursuits. Social workers 
have found, too, that this type of child is father to the man without 
a job — who requires charitable assistance, almshouse care, hospital 
and sanitarium treatment, or possibly a correctional institution. 

Experiences gained in these and other fields had crystallized public 
opinion and created a sentimefit that at once recognized the open-air 
school as a resource that vfas needed to help solve the problem of the 
debilitated child. Two lines of work deserve a special mention in 
this connection, for, more than any other influence^ they created a 
background for the open-air school movement — ^health inspection in 
public schools^and the antituberculosis crusade.. 
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Health inspection. — This work began in a systematic way in the 
city of Boston in 1894.^ Its original purpose was to control ‘ the 
spread of contagious diseases. It had been observed that compulsory 
school attendance often meant compulsory conta^on, for outbreaks 
of such diseases were of frequent occurrence on the opening of school 
each autumn. In an effort to control this problem the city was di- 
vided into 50 districts, and a medical inspector chosen for each. The 
fdiysician’s duty was to detect and eliminate from the schools those 
who were suffering from communicable disease. This experiment 
proved so successful that it was copied by otl»r cities. It was soon 
discovered, however, that mere elimination of contagious' jjisease was 
only one phase of a very large problem. The child who called atten- 
■ tion to himself by such communicable disease was often found to be 
suffering from other defects which needed attention. Defective 
vision and hearing, inability to see the blackboard or hear the 
teacher’s voice, nose and throat difficulties, and many other ailments 
were found by these medical inspectors, and many of the children 
were suffering to such an extent t h a t thei r^^d^ationa]^ progress was 
seriously handicapped' 

In this way health inspection, now almost universal in the larger 
cities, came into existence as an educational measure. Everywhere 
this work detected large numbers of children who needed attention 
which the schools as ordinarily conducted were not prepared to give. 
The retarded and badly classified child as a problem in school man- 
.agement and efficiency was discovered. It was found also that 
children of this type arc among those who early fall out of school 
to become applicants for blind-alley jobs and to swell the ranks 
of those who make imsuccessful efforts at filling their places in 
society. 

The summaries of health-inspection work in the public schools 
hav^e called attention of the f)ublic to the problem of the physical 
- welfare of the whole school population as no other movement has 
ever done. 

ArUituberoulosis crusade, — Perhaps the influence that has most 
pointedly challenged attention to the needs of school children has 
been the antituberculosis crusade. Tuberculosis has for years been 
Ognized as one of the most prominent causes of poverty. Con- 
nption has appeared on death lists since the time of BLjppocrates. 
Social workers in numerous agencies have been called upon to aid 
the fight against thb disease. Tuberculosis was regarded as 
ireditary, and the attitude toward it was one of helplessness and 
^ ^j^ation until, in 1882, Dr. RobeH Koch isolated ^he tubercle 

^ ^ Y., had 4 iicho6l medlc&ll Inspector earlj at 1S72. 8e« anoual report 
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bacillus and proved that the disease is contracted only by taking 
the tuberculosis germs into the body. Then in 1885 Dr. Edward L. 
Trudeau established his cottage sanitarium in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains and by the application of therapeutic measures demonstrated 
that sufferers frodi incipient tuberculosis can be restored to their 
families and friends, to earning capacity and usefulness. ^ 

These inspiring and revolutionary facts laid a new obligation upon 
society. The antituberculosis crusade was one of . the results. A 
rapidly increasing nUml)er of societies — National, State, and munic- 
ipal — undertook to convey this news to the world through a cam- 
paign of education. These societies have carried on one of the most 



Flo. 8L — The Ui'tt open-air school in the United States, IVo^dence, U. 1. 

definite an^ effective crusades that has ever been waged against any 
disease. It^as had two objects in view : First, to acquaint the people 
with the neV facts and to preach the gospel of fresh air, sunshine, 
rest, nourishing food, and wholesome living; and second, to estab- 
li^ 'ftA^itaria, hospitals, and other relieving agencies, for there was 
not alone the problem of prevention, but aliw that of caring for those 
who were already victims to this disease. 

One of the most important agencies in this ^eld is the tuberculosis 
clinic. This feature of the work places at the disposal of people, 
especially in the congested districts, a station properly equipped and 
nmw^ with efficient doctors and nurses. To these £tatld<>n8 anyone 
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who suspects he has tuberculosis may come for examjgjition and treat- 
ment It early became the practice in these rapidly multiplying 
clinics to exan^ij^e all the children in homes where some adults were 
afflicted with tuberculosis. The result has l>een that more than SO 
per cent of all the children from such families examined in these 
clinics show signs of infection. While tuberculosis is no resf>ecter 
of pei*sons or economic conditions, it is nevertheless most prevalent 
rowded districts and homes of the poor. The income is reduced 
because the breadwinner is stricken and the family is obliged to live 
in cramped quarters, not infrequently in two or three rooms. Under 
these conditions it is almost inevitable that infection should spread to 



Fio. 82. — An open-air school room In Allentown, Pa., which Is lined for both .recitation 
and rest The cota are folded and stacked In the rear of the rooth. For the rest 
period Uie'chalra are moved forward, the cota then occupying the main floor space. 

the children, especially when their resistance is weakened through 
improper nourishment and care. While the doctrine of. hereditary 
consumption has been exploded^ improper housing, overcrowding, 
and low wages make the spread of the disease almost as inevitable 
as if it were hereditary. 

When it became knowi^that tuberculosis is a community-bom dis- 
ease, that it is fed to the children in their food, taken into their 


AJfcdies from contact with the clothing of a sick patient, or from 
sputum carelessly scattered, a new obligation was laid upon these 
and they became aggressive in their efforts to create institu- 
tid?j8 and agencii^ for the proper treatment knd care of chilch^n 
homes whe^e the disease pm / 
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Ko definite census has ever i>een made of the number of ciiiidren 
needing treatment in open-air schools. There have, however, been 
many local .studies and estimates, and these place the number of 
children needing such care at from 2 to 10 per cent of the total school 
populoiion. The following estimates are taken from studies made 
in many different places, ‘ 

I'he Mu'nicipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium of Chicago, which con- 
ducts 10 clinics sc'attered over the city, has on its Inioks a list of 3,000 
children who are tuberculous. The commissioner of health of the 
city of Chicago in 1914 instructed the health inspection staff of the 
' hicago schools, consisting of 100 physicians, to make a study of the 
children in need of opefi-air school treatment in tlieir respective dis- 
tricts, and to report to him at the end of the school year. This inspec- 
tion, which was casual, but which was nevertheless n conscientious 
effort on the part of the doctors to discover the children, resulted 
in a list of 5,248, or approximately 2 per cent of the total school 
population. 

According to Dr. Ijeonard P. Ayres,’ for the year 19011-10 in the' 
city of Boston the candidates for open-air schools were selected by 
room teachers and nurses ^and submitted to the medical inspectors 
for final decision. There were then approximately 90,000 children 
in the Boston schools. The children selected by the teachers were 
reexamined by the school physicians, and 4,489 children, or almost 
5 per cent of the' entire membership, were found to need such care. 
Dr. Ayres also quotes from figures in Atlanta, (la., where health in- 
spection showed that children suffering from malnutrition, anemia, . 
and cardiac diseases were 5.18 per cent of the total nymber. From 
St. Paul in 1909, 2.7 per cent were suffering from cardiac disease 
and tuberculosis. At Appleton, Wk, 3 per cent were suffering from 
malnutrition. 

Dr* Ayres also quotes Dr. Henry It. Hopkins, of Buffalo, chairman 
of the committee on open-air schools of that city, who said in 1910 
that about 7 per cent of the children in the city needed the same sort 
of treatment. 

F. L. Hoffman estimates that 12,000 children of school age die an- 
nually from tuberculosis in the United States. 

Sidney and Beatrice Webb, in their book on Prevention of 
Destitution (Chap. IV, p. 66), have the following to say about 
medical inspection In England : 

When we get the child to school, knowledge of Its condition 
forced upon the community. The flrst results of systematic medical inspection 
are bringing home to our n^Kls what every teacher knows, namely, that a large 
proportion of the children are not in a fit state to have the public money spent 
on teaching them, because they are suffering to such an extent from heglect ns 
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to be unable to obtain full advantage of the Iftr^tructlon. What emerges from 
the cautious summaries of the chief medical officer of the Board of h:<lucatlon 
for England and Wales (Scotland and Ireland being at legist as bad) Is that 
^ out of all the 6,(XX),(X)0 children In the elementary w'hools about 10 per cent 
^ - Buffer from serious defects In vision, from 3 to 5 t>er cent suffer from defe<*tlve 
i hearing, 1 to 3 per cent from suppurating ears, 8 per cent from adenoids or 
enlarged tonsils of sufficient degr^ to obstruct the nose or throat and to re* 
quire surgical treatment, 20 to 40 i>er cent sulTer from extensive and injurious 
i decay of the teeth, 40 per cent have unclean heads, about 1 per cent suffer from 
ringworm, 1 per cent are affected with tuberculosis of readily recognizable 
form, and one-half to 2 per cent are afflicted .with heart disease. 





, ** Fio. 83. — Anemic girl. 

If one takes the lowest estimate, 2 per cent, as the number of chil- 
dren in the total population whose physical condition is such thal 
it interferes with the school work, it would mean 400,000 such chil 
dren in the United States; if 10 per cent is correct, it would mear 
2 , 000 , 000 , 

^ The original purpose of the open-air school was to secure outdooi 
the 4elic$te child, Then came the plan of providing a sheh 
to aga^ inclement w<^tbe|t tq extend the jp^od t^ond the $mm 
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mer ifenths. Later came the idea of bringing the outdoor ” into 
the school by throwing the windows open wide. The open-air school 
aims to so conduct the school life of the physically subnormal child 
that it w ill tend to restore him to normal physical and mental vigor. 

of children generally admitted . — On account of the large 
number of physically debilitated children in the 'public schools the 
open-air school, especially in the United States, has endeavored to 
care, first, for the children who are anemic, undernourished^'or Whose 
general appearance indicates lack of resistance to diseased; children 
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exposed to tuberculous infection by members of their own homes 
and who themselves show signs of infection by reaction to the tuber- 
culin test, by elevation of temperature, by enlarged glands, and other 
similar signs. 

Class of children genendly excluded . — Those suffering frqm any 
communicable disease, and witR severe diseases requiring absolute 
rest or hospital treatment j thq*mentally defective; children with 
open tuberculosis,^ i., forms of tuberculosis in which the tubercle 
'bacilli are given off in the bodily excretions ; children suffering from 
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tuberculosis of tlie bones, joints, and glands, whith can not be pro- 
tected by proper dressings, are usually excluded. 

CharacteTistics vf the open-air, school . — Children should be ad- 
mitted to the open-air school or open-window room on the basis of 
a thorough physical examination. Moreover, ^e period in the .sch(K)l 
r should be covered by a medical and niirsin^service which under- 
takes to correct "physical defe<-ts and handicaps and to adjn.st the 
work of the school to individual capacities and needs. Efforts 
should be made to secure the most advnntageousiC(H)perntion of the 
home with the school work. 

A smaller number of pupUs to eneh teacher.— T\\fi open-air school 
aims to give a small number of children to each teacher — from 20 to 
30 has been agreed upon as the proper size of class. This enables 
the teacher to under.stand her children better and to deal with them 
more nearly as their needs require. 

hresh air and sunshine.— TYie open-air school gives the child the 
physical advantage and mental stimulus afforded by an adequate 
amount of fresh air and sunshine. The school is charac^rized by a 
greater freedom of movement and a more elastic program than is 
Ujmul in the schoolroom. 

^ood. The anemic and undernourished condition of i)hvsically 
subnormal children is largely due to insufficient or impro|)er food. 
The open-air school smdertakes to supply this lack by furnishing 
food in sufficient (luantky and variety and wholesomely cooked. A 
well-order^ meal ib in kself a spiritualizing and refining influence 
as well as a body buildeV No other hour of the school day has 
greater possildlities for th) wi.se teacher than the one which con- 
wms itself with the preparation and serving of food and the break- 
ing of bread. 

Many of the children are suffering from conditkms which 
call for an unusual amount of rest. Mo.st children get too little 
sleep, and the irregidar hours and lack of adequate sleep among 
tenement-house children 'are well known. Open-air schools gen- 
. *ally hav6 adopted the plan of giving all ttie children a period of 
an hour or more rest each day. In special cases the rest noriod ex- 
tends to #day or more, until temperature subsides and physical con- 
dition improves. This can be done at school. It is often impossible 
at home. 

■Currieula. The work in tlfc open-air schools is generally charac- 
terized by greater, freedom aJd elasticity. It should be more along 
motor and mnsory line^malual training, gardening, handwork of 
different kjnds. The more intimate relationship- of the teacher 
makes it possible to apply stimuli in mor^ original and less tech- 
Ti»iral wov« Aguiar j/door ^feool woj-k. 
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Personal hygiene , — Personal hygiene is emphasized, dental needs 
are cared for, while ‘frequently decayed teeth and diseased mouths 
are corrected. Bathing, regular habits of cleanliness, regularity of 
meals, the acquiring of a taste for proper kinds of food, and right 
habits of eating are taught. The aim of the school is “ to weave to- 
gether these different features in a process of education and hygienic 
living.” 

The open-air school came into existence to meet the needs of this 
army of distressed children. 

It is significant that nearly all the civilized countries came 'upon 
tlie problem in very much the same way, and almost simultaneously 
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reached similar conclusions as to the necessity of action. The results 
obtained in the open-air schools have been such that the movement 
has had a rapid development in the United States. The original 
school was established in Providence, R^I., in 1008. By the end 
that year there were 3 such schools; in 1909 there were 7 ; in 1910, 15. 
So far the number of schools has ^doubled each year until now there 
ard more than 1,000 open-air classes in^68 cities of 32 different States. 
The presence of an open-air school in a community is always a stimu- 
latixi^ influence for better general health. Dire^Iy or indirectly it. 
helps (0 move the pubpc to action, looking toi better ventilation, ^ot 
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^ ohly in the schooliwms generally, but in homes and public places 
as well. It is an object lesson of strong educational value. 

Nobody has e^•e^ questioned the adequacy of the tc^al supply of 
fresh air. The o|)en-air school stimulates the community to see that 
each one gets his share. There is fresh air outside every building, 
and the efficiency of every schoolroom in the land can be increased by' 
the periodic opening of windows and letting some of it in. The 
friends of the open-air school movement believe that in time the 
community will be\atisfied with nothing short of right conditions of ' 1 

ventilation and hygien« for the whole 20,000.000 school chifdren in ^ 

thie United States. \ 


These pupils spend 100X100,000 hours each school day in school- 
'Kpoms. This means 11,41.5 years each school day, or 2,283,000 yeaTs 
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in the 200-day school year. One of the greatest possibilities for loss 
of time and efficiency is in the listlessness, inattention, and the half- 
asphyxiation of ^hool children, due to overheat and bad air in the 
schoolrooms. ’ 

The vitality of this movement is illustrated by the permanent 
buildings which are being constructed for open-air school purposes 
and by the attention which is being paid to health considerations on 
the part of ^hool authorities. Still more significant is the fact that 
programs covering the wljole field of physical welfare of school 
children are in. process of evolution in different cities. 

. , , In Boston {he schopl comujittee is coratmitted to the followinir 
policy: ® 
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1. The extrusion of open-air schools until every clilld needing such treatment 
Is provide<l for. 

2. A maxim mil temiM^ruture of T. for jftl class rooms. 

3. Wlmlows oiH*n on one side of each dost'ii room at all times. 

4. Periodic Hushing of each classroom with frpsh air. 

6. Physical instructors In high schools relleve<l of duties one day eacii week 
to inspect and report heating and ventilating conditions la elementary schools. 



Fio. 87. — Rent iwrlod, Ellaabcth McCormick Ojicn-olr School No. 2. 


6 . The use <if parks for oiH'ii-air classes. The park hoard and recreation ^ 
coiiiniissloti liave given the seh(M»l commit tc*e iwrmisslon to use huilciings and 
'Vnrks suitable for open-njr classes. 

^"leveland, New York City, Pittsburgh, Providenoe, and many other , 
cities are developing similar programs. In California w^iole cities 
are reconstruct injr their school buildings on the open-air principle, 
The movement is thoroughly under way. Its goal is not only to 
see that each physically debilitated and backward child is cared fot, 
but also that all the children of all the schools are given their full 
fresh-air and hygienic rights. ^ 
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' Chapter XI. 

PREVENTOl^IA. SANITARIA. HOSPITAL, AND VACATION 
OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS. 


The key to the solution of the tuberculosis problem “safety 
first” for the children in the homes of consumptives. 

The danger from tuberculosis is, and always has been, particularly 
great in the liomes of the poor, especially in families living in two 
and three room tenement homes, with poor ventilation and lack of 
sufficient sunshine. A number of different agencies and institutions 
have been created to prcJtect the children from the eve^-present 
menace of such homes. 

Germany le^blished “ recovery places in the wdods.” In France 
one of the most effective i&ethods is that of placing children from 
tuberculous families in carefully selected country homes. They ai'e 
kept in such, places for a period of years or until their health is 
established. In the Unitedv States, and in many other countries as 
well, day camps, preventoria, sanitaria, and hospital schools hatT 
been called inte^^rvice. . ' * ‘ . 

It is^this class of agenda and ^leir relation t(5 the oi>en-air school 
that will be discussed in this chrtCer. 

• ^PREVENTORIA. 

A preventorium institution established for the purpose of* 


um 

taking children who ai^upder grade physically, and who come fr^ 
homes where there is tuberculosis, and caring for them in such a way 
as to, prevent them from falling victims to this disease. At the 
presehb time there are at least four preventoria of this sort in the 
United States: The Farmingdale Preventorium, in New Jersey; 
Ridge Farm, Deerfield, III.; the lakeside Preventorium, near.Hoxie, 

R. L; and the I^uckeye*Road Fresh- Air Camp, near Cleveland^ Ohio, j 
^e ' first in^ituiion ^or the effective rescue of anemic, under- 
nourished children in 'the farniUe^ 9 ! the tuberculous poor Was built 
1909 at Farmingdsle, K. by the New York Association of 
'l^beitn^oos Dispensaries. 1^, iHerman Biggs; then commissioner, 
of healtb^ii^ N^w York City, estimate that there were 4&,000 chil- 
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dren exposed to tuberculosis in poor homes in New York Gty alone. 
The tuberculosis dispensaries scattered over the city were in touch 
with thousaJH.ds of consumptive patients. The inajority of them weue 
the fathers and mothers or older brothers and "sisters of younger 
children who were in constant peril from inf^tion in the two, three, 
and four-room tenement homes of the tuberculous poor. 

The doctors and nurses found it impossible to safeguard these 
children by anything they could do in and for the homes. 'Kere 
was urgent need of some near-by institution where they could be 
■sent that they might be entirely removed from the danger’ of infec- 




, F 1 Q 4 90.— -Uennali Kiefer SaDitArlum Open-air School, Detroit, Mich. 

'^jpn and that their resistance might be built up. There was then no 
such place. ' 

The sunlmer-outiDg resources of relief societies and settlements 
unable to meet ^he needs of tuberculous children, arid, besides, 

' t^eir work was conilined to two or three summer months and their 
. children were sent usually for a stay of only one or twQ weeks. 
Accordingly the A^ociation of Tuberculosis Dispensaries pur- 
chased a tr^t of 170, acres of land in the sandy pine belt of Farm- 

to !Jew Yark City^ on"^it buHt a 
sankarium ^boL Theplant of ia inception pavilion, where 

weeks folfowlhgadmii^ 
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a* small infinnai^', a school for boys, another for girls, and a large 
administration building, which includes a dining room accommo- 
dating 150 children. 

The children are selected by the physicians of the Association of 4]- 
Tuberculosis Clinics and are taken from families in which there are 
patients under their care. The children are tho^ whose physical 
condition makes them particularly -susceptible to infection. The 
sanitarium school receives these children for a continuous period of 
night-and-day care. The average length of stay ds about three 
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-View from the veraoda. Sea Brcete lloapttal fur Surgtcai ruherculoata, 
^ Coney laland. N. Y. 
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months, and as the capacity of the institution is 150, about 600 chil- , ^ 
dren are dealt with in the course of the year. ^ / 

The preventorium is partly supported by volimtary contributions 
and partly by a per capita allbw|ince fronrlhe city. Thus far the 
cost, including all expenses, has been less than $1 per day for each 
child. ^ ' 

The observance of a simple, wholesome mode of life, which includes 
fresh air, sunshine, food^ sleep, play, exercise, cleanliness, regularity, 
and a spirit of comradeship between teachers, nurses, attendants, imd ^ 
the children, is maiiily relied upon fpr resolta. 

The average in weight foe ustel three ipon^s^' period 
7 ]^und& Thei^ aft occasional xera coveri^ a longer peri^,^^ 

M high*ei! jJ6‘]^^(^^^^ vigor^ 

spucit of there It no such definilB inatrumen 
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comparable to weighing scales to provide a tangible measure for 
mental life — show every evidence of equal improvement. The e.xani- 
ining physician says that it is almost impossible to recognize the 
children on discharge, so great has been the change in their apjjear- 
ance. 

In such an institution as Farmingdale, where health is avowedly 
the first consideration, school life might be expected to take second 
place. On the contrary, it is so well provided for that thecchildren 
1^ nothing from their grade standing by their stay at the sanita- 
rium. Three licensed teachers are provided by the New York Board 
of Education, and in a two-hour school period a day for five days a 
week they have found it possible to keep the pupils up to their pre- 
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vious school grade. Indeed, many child I'd! coyld advance a class 
during their stay at the sanitarium were it thought wise to increase 
the length of school hours. This is true in spite of the fact that the 
children received are, on the average, one grade in scholarship l>elow 
the normal standing for their age, and many of them are even moib 
retarded. ' ^ 

InlE^ditite to the regular school work, which corresponds to that 
of the ib New Yorlk City echools, the girls are taught to .sew, 

_ the^ boys tu do |i|i^eiung, and all the older cUildren are assigned 
^ hot|^olld t^ks^ i^eeping ^aeks or dlnihg room. 


hilfe frw rang^ over the^tt>ad aerw^ot pine p^nd and get a 
^ acquaintance ^rith the fields and with the woods. ^ 
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in the summer of 1914 a group of philanthropic women opened a 
small preventorium at Ridge Farm, near I^ake Foi'est, 111. In its 
construction and management they followed the Fanningdale experi- 
ment. and it is the plan, eventually to introduce the work of die 
regular open-air schools as well 



Fio: 98, — Exterior, KUH^^ver Hornet. Half of the bulldtog to the right of the ptcto^ 
ia lentcd by the NewT^kk Attoclntloa for Imprortog the Condition of the roor. and , 
oorupled by talBerouloett t« one caa^e of d<* pendency^ Note open ,wln» 

dowt nnd IuhIh on b^N'onteii. 


A small institution of the same general nature was conducted nealir 
Hoxsie, E, I., by the Anti-Tuberculosis Associaiion of Providence " ' 
during the summer of 191^14. A preventorium for tuberculotjui^ 
childra:! has been maintained, but no school woi^ is undei|:^taki^ 
The purpose here is chiefly to btiild ujp the n^stanoe of ape^U|^ 1 1 
needy 
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' V . SANITAI?IA. ' 

■'^‘ . 

A sanitarium is. an establishment whore convalescents, or persons 
suffering from disease, may be received for medical treatment, rest 
cure, and the like; in recent usage the term is particularly applied 
to places where patients suffering from tuberculosis may undergo 
opjn-air treatment. A sanitarium school receives children in the 
^rly stages of tuberculosis, either of a surreal or pulmonary nature. 
^ These are definitely sick children, and, though they follow much the 
^ . same daily program as in a preventorium, they are not allowed so 
much exercise and their hours of school are shortened. Many sani- 
_ tnria, however, are doing what is really preventorium work. 

'j j Sanitarium open-air schools in England. — The sanitnrium schools 

for children in England have already been described.' 

, Dr. Esther Carling, medical superintendent of the Kingwood and 
I Maitland SanitaVium at Peppard Common, Oxon. England, mokes 
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B'lo. »4.-^hlldren-. cottage at Chicago Unotclpal Tnberculo.ta Sanitarium. Provide 
for 25 children. The nchool room 1 b nt the right end of the building. 

the following suggestiorts CJh general arrangements for sani 
schools : ^ 

'♦> 

^ Finn, It la well to provide for oil classes of tuberculosis nt the sanlt'nrlum, 
V ^klog care that separate blocks be provided for the surgical oases an.l that 
i Incipient anO advanced cases of pulmonary tuberculosis be separated. This 
will mean separate wings or blocks for the following groups: (a) Little chll- 

(<') larger boys; (d) larger girls; (c) Isolation or 
r otjiseryatlon fues ; (/) surgical cases, If Included. 

;^8econd, a separate room must be provided for the schoolroom, If possible 
-pprferably adjoining an open-sld«l centra1j|all, which should be empty of all' 

• ** ****”” elnipll^ppnrntus for remedial exercises, 

nidhail can b« used for assemblies and for drlll and play In wet weather 
AlVtMttlng-stlU ” lessons can thus be followed by a march around the hall or 

thes»iwy|Mou ofilpple npparatjtg for Swedish reroetllAl exerclseii la 
y^^tarlnm sbhool’ Ma»y of the eijilldren W tmHerdpvelop^ 
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(itu\ others ha\e the beplimlugs u# malformations, which carerul roiuedltil 
exercises may completely correct.# 

Fourth, a ilentul tpoiw or a surgery In wliidi deiuislry cmi lie comfortably oml 


elTectlvely carried oo is essential. Any treatment of tnbercnhwls In chil- 
dren that does not make provision for dental care Is faulty. It often liapiiena 
that It IS hard to get to a good dentist from a country sanitarium. 

Fifth, there Is less objectlorf to a big ward for children than for adults, pro- 
vlde4 that about one-half of the children In each w*etion are accomnimlateti In 
sraal4 rooms of one, two, or.tliree be<l8. This may l>e desirable for tlie sake of 
discipline or on account of noisy sleep or coughing: and small rooms also allow 
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a certain amount of adjustment of the sexes, If ther^iappen torra|||r Instance, 
more boys than girls in the institution. ^ 

Sixth, rodtn should be left for children’s gnnlens, and these wlf^ be J^etter 
worked If each pint has a jtoth o round It ami If a stand-pipe for water Is nvall- 
iihle nearby. • * 

Seventli, while the number of children that are to be provided for must vary 
with the neciU of the lenity, the essential thing Is that the sanitarium school 
..should be so arranged that every Individual chlhl should be known fully athl 
persoDolly to the responsible ofheers. A minimum of dO and n maximum of lOd 
children Is the best number to provide for.' 

Netty Y oris Municipal Sg^^Uatium Open-Air School, — Heports have 
bi^n received from 25 sanitaril^ii|iL and hospital schools in tl|e 

Dr. E«tb«r» \tCcourtracUon Obd ICaiutgcijtte^ Builfattusa School 

Ore|u^ /a Yearbook of Schools aad ChUdrenV BaoltsrU. Bdlted 

' 
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States. One of the largest of these schools is that connected with 
the New York City Municipal Sanitarium, located at Otisville, N. Y. 
In 1913, at the request of Dr. Lederle,- health. commissioner of the 
city of New York, and upon the recommendation of the boat'd of 
superintendents, the Board pf Education of New York authorized 
the organization of classes at the Municijtal Sanitarium for the 
benefit of children of school age who came under the care of the 
i above-named institution. 

These classes were made an annex to Public School No. 14, Man- 
hattan, and began work on Novemlter 3, 1913. For two years pre- 
vious the sanitarium authorities had been attempting to conduct 
classes for the children who were patients at the institution,-but they 
had been dissatisfied with the kind ofrwork which was accoinfllishecl, 
and felt that it would be decidedly more advantageous to have the 
work done under the supervision of the eclucutionul authorities of 
the city. 

The aim of the school work is to enable these children who are 
forced by i,^ health to leave the city temporarily to remime l^ieir 
school work wdthout loss of 'time or standing ypon their return to 
the city. The curricidtim, therefore, is similar to that in use in the 
city schools, but modified, wherever possible, to fneet the special 
needs of the individual child. Upoi\'discha-ge from the institution 
aPach child receives a transfer card which entitles him or her to 
admission to any public school in the city in which there is a grade 
corresponding to the one indicated on the' card. 

•In 1914 there were 92 boys a«d girls, raqging l)ctween the ages of 
5 and 15 in the Otisville Sanitarium Schw)!. Two school sessions 
are held daily, from 9.30 to 11.30 in the morning and from 2 to 4 
iti the afternoon./*^ 

■Other cfffc«.-/L«»uisville, Ky., Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Boston, Mass., and Cincinnati, Ohio, haVe al.so successful open-air 
schools for tuberculous-children in municipal sanitaria. Chicago has 
provided for 250 children in the beautiful cottages of the municipal - 
' sanitarium. opened in 1916. 

Open-air sc fu>ol« at State »aJw<arMi.-^The policy of StatS sanitaria 
with regard to open-air schools is in process of development. The 
Experience of Massachusetts in this regard is therefore significant. 
Previous to 1910 Massachusetts had no sanatariumT provision for 
tuberculous children under 14 years 'of age. Iri that year sanitaria 
^were^ op^dd at North Reading, Lakeville, and Reading, and a few 
^ applications were made at each place for the adinission of young 
having pulmonary tuberculosis. They were admitted and 
considered undedfl^able to have them in clow 
patients and it was. found much easier'to 

a. ■ '?■ 
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care for several children together than for one or two. They were 
more contented when together, kept by themselves more, and they 


Fio. 90.->H|r1owardeD Pr^vaotorlum, maiat^Ded by tfcc United Cbnrltlta ot 

near JoUet, III. <«% . ^ 

aimoyed the other patients far less. It tvas.therefore'clecided sene 
all the children to one of the sanitaria and make more.ad^date 
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Westfield was chosen, and under the superintendency of Dr. 
Henry D. Chadwick, the school has rapidly increased in numbers 
and efficiency. In May, 1914, Dt Chadwick wrote : ^ 

We have about 125 ^children atAhe Yresent time, all beli« sent to the sani- 
tarium because of pulnionory tuberculosis. The schooUwork Is- secondary tfl* 
the sanitarium treatment. The pupfU have fewer r'isea of temperature, an.l 
pin weight more steadily during tlie perl.sl when, school Is In session than 
during vacations. Each child attends but one .sesttlon of two and one-half 
hours dully. The school is gradetl according, to public-school standards 

The four higher grades attend the uiornlak stolon, and the first four grades 
,the afterntsm Ste.sslon. In a.ldltlon'to this «\^ldren are^xintlnnlng some 
of their hIgh-school stndle.s. - 

Itecause they live In the open air so much and have widely opened wjndows in 
^schTOlroora, they ore always eager and alert anil can accomplish In one 
^\on tlie ftvernpe <Jn.v‘s work done in thelM^lo scIkkiI. 

J ally of the children are backward in their studies liei'ou.se illness 1ms pre- 
<h 1 ref^uliir attondanoe at l>efore (voniin#; here. 

^ter a tlmyoush review of their previous schooCwork tliey are not only reodv 
logo on easily with their proper grade, but. In many Instance.s have been able 
to go Into an advanced class. 

Iowa, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, and Wisconsin 
are among the States which conduct open-air schools at State sani- 
taria for tuberculosis. 

H.OSPITAX OPEN-AIR SHOOLS. l 

A hospital is an institution in whicli medical t^iJatment is given to 
the sick and injured. .ASiospital ojien-air school is planned for those 
chiEren who are bed ca^ or wlio reqtiir^ individual nursing care. 
Most cases of surgical t(il>erculosis ai^e cared for in hospitals. 

The earliest, and possibly the best illustration of such a school in 
this country is to lie found in the Sea Breeze Hospital for the treat- 
ment of surgical tuberculosis, inafctained at Coney Island by the 
Nw York Association for, Improving the Condition of the^Poor 
The hospital was founded in 1904 “ to demonstrate for American 
hMpitals, and more esp^iallpfor Jftherican city and State hospitals 
the healing power of outdoor treatment in the salt air for nonpul- 
wonapt fonns of tuberculous in children*” Such methods*hnd long 
u J' to European pliysicians. As far back as 1791 England 

had built the first permanent ''seaside hospital at Margate. Italy, 
France, Belgium, IJolIand, Germany, Austria, EWnmarje, Norway' 
swedeii, ^Russia, Portugal, and Spain have all made similar provision 
iot their. tuberculous children. 


hospital, was planned to be in operation during the summer 
onlj^-b.ut even in that short' period of timd its success was so 
’ it mMl^';th*t ^iwas to continue the treatment through the 
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and an ungraded school ^vas conducted for the children, at first 
mainly as a therapeutic meiyure. 

A small frame schoolhouse was built and equipped with specially 
designed desks and-chalrs which (^ild be udaptecLto tlie comfort of 
the deformed and cni)pled pupils,*bst of whom were in castsfor on 
crutches. Blackboards and school, equipment were provided by tl^e 
board of education. Xo heat is furnished to the schoolroom, but the 
children are so accustomKl to sleeping and living out-of-doors at the 
hospital that they seldom mind the winter winds. A roomjias now 
been fitted up in the hospital. building for the kindergartners. 

It is hard to raise flow^ers and vegeUbles on the sandy soil by the 
schoolhouse, but perseverance works wonders, and the tiny plat wdiere 
blossoms do persist is one of the chief joys of the children. Manual • 
work and gardening occupy a large part of the day. There are fre- 
quent recesses, andsd intervals during the forenoon the teacher goes 
to t|ie long verandas\where other little patients^yare strapped on 
boards or held iminovMde in casts, and gives them 5 or 10 minute 
lessons in reading, histoi^, or oral English. 

It is surprising how much can be accomplished in so short a time. 

The patients are mostly youri^ children or th6se who have never re- 
ceived any schooling at all prior to their admission to the hospital. 
Some of them have now been carried as high as the fifth or sixth 
grade, and do very satisfactory work. 

The M au(ichu%etis State Hospital School , — The Massachusetts 
State Hospital School for the care and education of the crippled and 
^deformed children of the Commonwealth, at Canton, has bwti prac- 
tically a residential open-air school since its opening on Decem^r 1, 
1907. The school occupies 65 acres of rolling land on the shore of a 
beautiful inland lake. It has al)out 18 acres of woodland. The dor-- 
mitories are really out-door pavilions, only closed and heated for a 
short time while the children are rising in the morning or Retiring at 
night. The classrooms and dining rooms are always open to the air. 

Three htindred children a^e care^ for, and the percentage of sick- 
ness from tonsillitis, croup, catarrhal colds, and other foul-air dis- 
eases, usually so high in^ institutions of this sort, has been negligible, 
a fact which the superintendent attributes entirely to the. open-air 
conditions. 

Most’of the pupils are able to attend school on an average of an 
hour an<f a. half daily. They receive instruction in kindergarten 
and first-grade work, reading, writing, spelling, aritflimetic, geog- 
raphy, history, language, drawing, nature studies, and mudc, accord- 
ing to their individual requirements, but special emphasis is laid 
upon the practical work which they are taught to do. Thergirlfi(^ in 
/addition to rei^vmg carefully graded instniction in sewing and " 
do practically all the houwwprk^oi the inAituiiop* 
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boys have been taught to agsist with tlie construction of new build- 
uigs, to do most of the farm work, and to assist the engineer in 
• planning the plumbing and lighting*of the buildings. 

Sloyd work is given on three days of every week with printing 
and cobbling lessons in connection with it. Among the children 
f Ni.rained in industrial work. „ number have found steady work out- 
side. One permanently crippled boy, who w;is in.structed in the 
engine room found a good place as a first-class licensed fireman, with 
a prospect of advancement. ^ 

rhe study of forestry is also carried on with a view toward fitting 
tire boys for future self-shppoit. ' 

Open-air sclumls for children with surgical tuberculosis are cnr- 

' r Hospital and School for Crippled 

t hildren at Baltimore, Md., and at the Chicago School for Crippled 
Children. 

Home Hospital, New York City.— On March 18, 1912, the New 
1 ork Association for Improving the Condition of the Piwr inaugu- 
rated an important experiment in the comhined homfefand hospital 
treatment of families iu which tuberculosis was one cause of depend- 
I ^cv. The association lenst>d 24 apartments in the East Rjver 
Homes, a modeP tenement building at Seventy-eighth Street and 
John Jay Park. New York City. The families who were moved 
into the apartments had already lieen receiving aid from the associa- 
tion, and each had one or»more tuberculous members. 

The association attempted to demonstrate the medical' and eco- 
nomic practicability of treating ns a unit a family in poverty and 
afflicted with tuberculosis.- The results obtained during'the first year 
*. • were so Satisfactory that pn Noveinlier 24, 1913, a second section of 
'24 apartments was leased, enlarging the ho^ital to 40 families with 
1^20 patients. An operating room and a dental clinic ha^^ been estaU- 
• u j families, containing 361 individuals, of whom 

226 had tulierculosis, received medical care between March 18 1912 
;; and Jamiaiy 1, 1914. Thirty-five of the families have at the time of 
C- wnting left the hospital ; -23 of them sufficiently ikprdved to bring 

V about social and economic rehabilitation. ^ 







Since the as.sociation has realized that the great problem in the ' 
uS tuberculosis is to prevent infection of new victims, the ' 

1 are receiving the greatest attention. An intensive study of 

Home Hospital children showed that about one-third of them 
already had tuberculosis and approximately another third -were prob- 
ably mfp^. ^At. the Home Hospital the children are practically 
isoM from the infected adults. The food for .the whole family is 
■<^fully planned, by a trained dietitian-, and the children receive 
-^8 nourishment twice daily. Twp open-air. schoolrooms and an 
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open-air kindergarten room have been constructed on the roof'of the 
tent^ient building. , * • ^ 

Teachelrs were furnished by the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion. At their admission over 75 per c^nt of the children ’were in 
very bad physical condition, most of them with such pathological 
’symptoms as enlarged tonsils, adenoids, glands, etc. ‘With defects 
correlated and their life in the open air, they have made remarkable 
iinprovenient. But most importuht drom the standpoint 'of eco- 
noniics the Home Hospital has proved that its rtiethods of treating 
combined poverty and tub^ndosis cost less than the f>lnn (^'Caring 
for the sick in hospitals or sanatoria, plus the r^ief neceskary to 
maintain the remaining menibei*s of the family either in their hoipes 
or in institutions. 

Preventorium care for children costs abotit 80 cents pey day for 
each child. Care at such sanitaria as Ray Brook and Otisville costs 
$1.28 to $1.36 a day. At the Home Hospital the per diem per capita 
co.st of supervision and administration was reduced to 18.1J cente, 
and the average cost per day per person for all expenses is aboyt 
66 cents. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR TUBERCULOUS CHILDREN. 

An institution which cares for children hnndfcapped in their 
oflfoi’tvS at self-support by noticeable deformity or irremediable defects 
usually makes some effort at teaching trades. Little has as yet been 
done in this line, however, fol* the children^ecpially, hut less otJvi*. 

, ously, handicaj>ped by physical weakness and susceptibility to 
^ infection. ^ ' • 

Dr. Allan Warner, school metKcal officer at Ijeicester, England, 
suggests the establishment of an open-air agricultural ,cojlege and 
labor exchange in connection with residential open-air schools. In- 
struction would include courses in stoclr raising, chemistry of soils, 
rotation of crops, tending of orchards, and the like,. Forestry, land- 
scape gardening, and dairy farming suggest themselves at once as 
suitable out-door occupations which offer prospects of a good liveli- 
hood.' * ' \ ^ 

It may l^e necessary to face squaiely the proposition that deitain 
children will never be able to endure the confinement, of . office or 
.mercantile employment wdthout constant danger of relapse and to 
plan t^eir education along other lines than the Ordinary academic 
work of the grades. The hj^st instructions' should be secured with 
a view to placing the whole undertaking on a voCQ^ional basi6, ^Such 
an institution as an open-air agricultural’ college should Vithin a^^ 
fe^ years become largely self-supporting by raimg fine stock cthd 
food product,, to nothing of its s^ial value. * " 
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Whether or not ^faining of this kind is immediately available, 
no child of worltag age should be permitted to leave a residential 
open-air school toseek employment without fiaving received definite 
advice as to sul^le occupations for on© in his condition. If there 
is a. vocational guidance bureau of any sort in the community, he 
should be urged to.nvail himself of its guidance. 

All children should be carefully watched during the first years 
of their working life to guard against the danger of relapse. They 
should return to the dispensaries of the school for .frequent reexami- 
nations until their health gives evid^ce of ability to withstand the 
strain of continued w^ork. 

English schools have developed what they call “voluntary after- 
care committees,” which keep in touch wdth such working children, 
try f<7 secure them suitable empIo}Tnent, see that their home life is 
kept up to standard, urge them to return for examination, and make 
a written report to the school yearly or.oftener on their condition. 

Qu<jdificatians of Teacher for Inetitutifnol SckooL— In no other 
form of open-air school work does more depend upon the personality 
of the teacher than in the institutional school. The pupils are iso- 
lated from normal family life and find themselves in an environment 
totally different from anything in their previous experience. They 
are frequently undergoing much physical suffering. Some of them 
have only unpleasant recollections of school, because of irregular at- 
tep<fance, difficulty in learning, possible 'ridicule of schoolmates, and 
’f)hysical discomfort. Many of them have never attended school at 
all. Their first attitude towardUhings educational is apt to be un- 
friendly. To win their confidence an€ awaken their interest requires 
patience and tact of a high order. 

The teacher must, furthermore, hold all her plans of work subject 
to change at physician’s orders; she must learn to ex[)ect frequent 
shifts in membership and adjust herself cheerfully to unexpected 
emergencies; above all she must have a wholesome sense of humor, 
abounding physical health, and an optimism that refuses to be 
shaken. Her training shoiM be adequate along academic lines and 
should include speical pr^aration in manual work, hygiene, and 
nature study. 

If possible, the teacher should live at the institution. She will 
have a clearer understanding of the real condition of her charges 
-if she mingles with them out of schodl hours, and there will be more 
unity of action with nurses and physicians. 

Essentials for the Hospital or Sanitarium School. — \^erever. the 
work of the hospital sanitarium school has been successfully carried 
out in this country or abroad, certain facts hav^ characterized the 
managemenj^ 
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1. There has always been a siifScient number of children to justify 
the employment of a teacher at a stated salary for speciBed hours of 
work. f 

The teacher has held a certificate from the local or State board 
' of examiners and has worked under some kind of supervision by a 
higher educational authority. 

3. In most cases it has been considered highly de^rable, if not 
essential, that the teacher be able to give instruction in elementary 
manual training, and that she be capable of leading in nature study. 

' 4. Since all ages and grades are apt to be represented at the sani- ^ 
• tarium school, the teacher has been expected to qualify to instruct 
^ any grade between the kindergarten and the high school. 

5 . Some school equipment has been provided— in most cases desks 
or chairs, blackboards, books, etc. -7 

G. There has been some fixed j)lace for hearing tl)je recitations, 
removed from disturbance by other patients. Various types of open- 
air structures, built or remodeled for this purpose, are illustrated in 
this chapter. 

7. An attempt has been made to work out a curriculum which 
ap|)roximates that of the local school systems represented by the 
patients, 

VACATION SCHOOLS. 


The vacation period has for many years been a problem ^f 
peculiar interest, especially to social workers and to teachers. It 
has increaa*d in importance with the development of industrial 
centers and the gathering of people into large cities. The “ street 
^ and alley time ” of boys and girls becomes increasingly import'ant 
on the j)hysical and moral side, as well ns on the intellectual. Witli^ 
the end of the school year school buildings and grounds have closed 
and the children have been turned loose to the uncertain vicissitudes 
of the streets. Especial attention has been called to this problem 
through the rapidly multiplying juvenile courts, whose records show^ 
increased activity in the months when school is closed. 

Among the most effective agencies that ''have been developed to 
help meet this need are the vacation schools and country outing work. 
The education committee of the London County Council in 1912 
made a report on vacation schools and organized play. The report 
» states : * 


The first vacation experiment appears to have been made in Switzerland in 
1S78 by a clergyman named Blon, who took n number of children to- the Appen- 
seller Highlands during the holidays. In 1883 this experiment was followed 
by the organization of health-vacation colonies at Amsterdam. In 1888 the 
first summer colony for primary school children in Russia founded by 
Miss Orloff. . The enterprise rapidly developed under the auspices of the 
Muscovite sckrlety. The type of colony was modeled on one of ^oee of the 
* -9T806V-BllUv.2S-rl7-rTrM . ^ ^ 
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Swiss, and wItM the Introduction In 1890 by the Moscow Educational Council of 
medical control In the ordinary day schools, tlie S(^I doc'tors were aske<l to 
advise and assist In the scheme. • • • During years that the Musco* 

vlte association has been in existence 572 colonies have been founded, and 
11,861 children have l>een sent to them, all of whonuJiave gained In physical, 
mental, and moral well-being. It Is estimated that 44 per cent of the children 
sent each year lun e never been out of Moscow before. 

In 1896 the vacation-school movement began in Chicago, III., and 
Cambiidge, Mass., and in 1898 in New \ork. . The first vacAtion- 
school^e.xperinient in England was made in the summer of 1902. 
Through the energy and enterpri.se of Mrs. Ilumpfirey Ward 
vacation school was established at Passmore Edwards Settlement. 



Fic. 07. — Country outlogs for city ncbool cbililrru. 


wmm 


In June, 1905, the education committee decided that the practice of 
affording facilities for the establishment of vacation schools should 
be continued and that the education committee should submit pro- 
posals showing in detail the facilities it desired the council should 
afford for the establishment of not more than 12 such schools. 

The vacation schools, both in European countries and in the 
United States,’ have become usefuf both for health promotion and 
conservation and suggestive as educational agencies. In Chicago 
Wid other American cities applications from children for admission 
a^^lways in «cess of the capacity of such schools. ^ Per^ps the 
tinui wUl come when the scbp^lg will accept more responsibility for 

* 'i ..nr.. — "r.„ „ 
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the vixcatioii period and have extensions in t\h parks and in the 
country. 

The country-outing movement is closely akin to the vacation 
school. In nearly all the large cities of the Uhited States and in 
cities abroad the summer season sees great activity in taking children 
off the sti*eets and into the country to camps and to counti v homes. 
In the main it is a health and recreation movement. However, it 
has a marked educational value. The games and walks, the oppor- 
tunities for obsei vation and for becoming acquainted with a new 
set of surroundings and circumstances, the association with teachers 
and recreation leaders, make the outing work very beneficial from 
the educational point of view. Children come back from the country 
refreshed and invigorated. Outings are not restricted to debilitated 
children, but the aim is usually to take those who live in the most 
congested jxarts of the cities and from homes where there is a limited 
iiumber of ro{uns and restricted income. 

In all this work it is interesting to note how the education possi- 
bilities come to the front. Just as tlie teaching profession is becom- 
ing more iinpi’essed with the necessity of eni])hasizing health work, 
.so 4hose who started* from the health side (|uickly become ini])ressed 
with the desirability of affording ai)propriate educational facilities. 
It is the ultimate purpose of the open-air school to bringf both , of 
these actix ities to the most effective service of the children. 




Chapter XII. 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND CURRICULA OF 
OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS. 




’"More air! More air! More air in tlie scho(tlrooin ; more air in 
the lun^s; more air in the curriciiliiin ! was tlie concluding state- 
ii»ent of a brilliant address on open-air schools deliveivd hv Dr,^ 
Albert Mathieii at the tliird international congress on school hygiene 
held in London in 1907. 

1 he fervent reception of this sentiment hy the largo audience gave 
convincing evidence that ''more air in tlie cnrriculun/' especially 
appeals to teachers. % 

1 he oj)on-air school and the ungraded classes whicli have heen in- 
troduced into the schools in i*ecent yeai’s have given abundant proof 
that the interest, enthusiasTn, and heai’ty supptirt of teachers ai’o 
readily enlisted in educational work which makes for better care of 
the individual child. 

Advocates of the open-air school movement do not overlook the 
value and necessity cf carefully planned curricula. The indoor 
public schools have the task of providing educational facilities for 
all the children. Grading, system, large classc's, and mass dealing 
are necessities of the iirestmt situation. ^ 

The open-air school idea, however, is a pleft for more definite 
knowledge altout the needs and possil)ilities of individual children, 
and for an elasticity and sensitiveness on the pjwt of the ;<eIiool man- 
agement that will insuix? each child more certainly and in a greater 
degree- the care and attention he needs. There are few traditions iii 
this work to hamper a teacher or to impose standards which she feels 
she mu.st meet or he counted a failure, She has more freedom, more 
chance for oHcrinality in striving for results. Open-air-^ ool work 
ought not to crystallize into a rigid system or routine, uecause its 
prograni^nd activities should always be based on a thorough knowl- 
edge of imividual children’s capacities and needs. 

Length of seseton . — Theoretically the length of the daily session in 
the open-air school corresponds to that in the public school; prac- 
tically, it is somewhat longer, especially when daily cold-shower 
baths are given in the morning. The children arrive from 8 o’clock 
to 8,80, prepare for their hath, dress again, and put on the extra 
n^raps or costumes provided for the open air. By 9 o’clock 'they 
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are ready for tlie sell uol room, \vlu*re they rtMiiain untrf noon, but 
the session is bi’oken by fretiuent exercises between recitations and 
often by a morninjr lunch at 10 or Sometime durinfj tlie 

forenoon a nurse comes to inspect the classes, to take temperatures, 
and to call certain children before the physician for special ex- 
liinination. Following tlie lUKin dinner., an hour, is given to rest. 
Tlie school period dosc*.^ at li or 3.30, but the children have vStill to 
remove* their sdiool wraps and prepare to go Inuiie. During the 
winter months it is often 15 or 20 minutes after the close of scdiool^ 
before tliey are ready for the street. It is estinia{ed that the iietnal 
length of tiim* given to recitation is shortened frein an hour and a 
half to two hours in most open-air schools, but the children really 
sjiend a longer time at the school because of the unu.sual features 
of the daily jirogram. 

Only two or three o]:>on-air schools in this country are in sessioti 
.<=ix days a week. When this is true, Saturday is usually given over 
to manual training, gardening, or ntlier forms of hand work, and is 
often selected as tht; day for weekly weighing. Many jicrsons feel 
that all open-air sclunds should he continued throughout the entire 
week, since children almost always lose in weight afier two days at 
home. On the otlu‘i* hand, there niiglit he d^icnlty in securing the 
consent of parents to the admission of children if they felt that the 
ehihlren would be away from home also on Saturday. 

There s(*eins to he no question Imt that it would be lulvi.sable to 
continue open-air schools through the summer vacation, excc])t for 
such ehihlren as come from gooil homes and are assured of excellent 
eai'O through tlie summer months. The work can l>e varied, with 
greater emphasis ])laced on the outdoor activities, and both physi- 
cally and* mentally the pui>il will be better oif than it he spent 
July and August at home or on the street. This is particularly true 
when the location of the school makes it ])o.ssible to do considerable 
garden work and to have access to woods and meadows, 

of class . — Tlie regulations of the English hoard of education 
require that no more than 20 ehihlren shall be assigned to 1 
teacher in an open-air school. The custom in this country lias been 
. to liohl the number between *25 and 30, with 25 preferred. In towns 
where only one open-air seliool is conducted, or in cities whel*e fresh- 
nir classes are few^and far between, it may happen that every one 
of tlie eight grades is represenU'd among the 25 jiupils. Under such 
circumstances flexibility of grading hecomes a necessity, and the 
nonessentials are quickly eliminated from the curriculum. It will 
usually be true that such a group of children can be classi^ed into 
three main divisions for purposes of study end recitation, rather 
than attempting to follow the ordinary grade distinctions. Promo- 
tion then becomes a very inforn&l affairj based on mastery of a" 
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subject rather than on time spent in a ^rade, and the luigrbear of 
final examinations generally disappears. 

It must be remembered, however, that the children who enU'r mi 
open-air school are there only temporarily, and that on discharge 
they must return to the ordinary school to continue their studies 
in competition with children who have received the full training of 
the graminur grades. Pai-ents sometimes object to letting a bright 
and ambitious child enter the opei^air schouJ for fear that he will 



Fu). U8. — nrt'uthlOK 1 ‘xordiirK Ht thr SRuml*Mth»*ly. llutiKHry, OjH-n nlr Si h*x»l. 
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lose valuable training and he at a disad\ antag(^ on liis retm n to the 
public school. 

It is true that tlie length of time spent on each recitation is con- 
siderably shortened and that some s\ihjccts, s\ich us drawing ami 
inuaic, may be dropped from the curricultim, hut the high^si'hool 
records of the pupils who have graduated from The Kli/.ahetli Mc- 
Cormick 0|)en-air Schools, aftoi* ^)me yeai’s of attendance \inder 
the modified school program, show Unit they inoiv than hold (heir 
own in competition with .schoolmates who have Inid the formal 
training of the grammar schools. This is also the testimony fi'om 
foreign schools. 

Parents need not fear loss of rank for their childi'en. Ratlier they 
will find such an increase in ability to concentrate and in the npwer^ 
of sustained attention that an adyanc^ed study becomes easier iimead 
'of inoM lO*minute>ecitatios^ with tli^ child’s mind really 
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conoentratiHl on the subject at hand, is wortli moi-e than minutes 
*of desultory «Jfttent ion. 

X umber of gruJas to teacher , — Tlie number of pades which a 
teacher can handle successfully will dei)eud upon her ability and 
previous experience, and upon the number of children whom she is 
to manage. Some very successful schools have been conducted after 
the same fashion jis the old-time country school, with the full eight 
grades under one tencher. The system of grouping referred to above 
will provide a much more satisfactory arrangement, however, and 
it is advisable, when possible, to plan for ut least r>0 children with 



Ku;. aa. — UtmiH nml « ha kojn» im^ Imjmrlnnf luomluTs of tho frimlly at thi* Uowrlng 

HouHC Country School. Liverpool. I'liKlaml. 


2 teachers in each open-air center, so that 1 teacher will not need to 
j)lan her work for more than foui* grades. 

^ One feature wdiich adds greatly to the dilliculty of the work is the 
fretpiencv with which chihlrcn ai’e transferred iK'fore the end of a 
•selutol st*ssion. In a constantly shifting group in r<n ungraded schekd 
the teacher mifst plan her work skillftilly if she is to do full justice 
to everyone. The tendenev now is to retain open-air soh<K)l pupils 
lon^'r than was at first the custom, since it has Ikh'ii proved that 
temporary 'gains may often he lost'hv too hasty transfer to a closed 
schoolroom. The records of children \vho have Ikhmi iuoi'C than one 
year in an o])en“air class often show a decideil improvement in th^ 
Bt'cond yeni; over the work of the first. 

Daihj Program . — No standard daiiy pmgram can he worked out 
^ which will be of service to aU teachers alike, since each must plan 
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The ‘pro^i a in in N. Y., shows the ])ossihility of grouping 

wlien a largo iuiinl>ei‘ of giiules are im'lnded in the open-air scliool. 
Apparently the two divisions of the first giade might also have 
hoeu foinhine-d. 

ruooKAM. me A, n. y. 

O.iH) ‘l.'JU Mornin;: ON'er< ises. J 

O/JO til a.-tn I )-l', reonini:; < *, Mu<ly I'emlinp : 1’., «;oiily rcmlin;: : A. stmly 
Kenirrnphy. 

9 .-tOlc» a.r»n IMiysic})) <»x»’rcise<. 

a.r»Ofo 10.10 A. p‘t»;:rM|)hy : li, <‘opy worlO U. written nmnOer work: I>, Imsy 
wm k ; K. l)usy work. 



Tig. UHi;- ClilKlrcii on ii Kcbool jourary Imltlng for tin* nuoaOfty luinli, l-'rouce. 




X 


b 


lo.io Ki lO.nrf r., A, writieii work ; C. busy j|prk ; l/ writn-n miinber 

'* work : L» beard work. 

UVM) lo lO.-U) K»mcss. 
lO.-U) to U.Q(> Ueuillii^i, (’1/ A. H, mat written sinMlinL:; !>, busy work. 

1 1 .(>0 ti» 11.20 Oriii sptdliiij:, A. H, nml ; imsy work, P -K. 

1 1.20 fo'll.JU) riny time. 

1 1.30 tfi 11.45 AritlnmO b‘, r P ; writlon arltlimelk-, A-l>; busy work, M 

11.45 at 12.00 Mn.slc. 

1 2. (X) to 12.30 Pinner. 

12.30 to 1.30 Ko.st. 

1,30 to 1.35 rinib H lait awny. 

1.35 to 2.00 iJitunm/jo. 

2.00 to 2.20 A-Il, history reading ; ^ot>py work, C; lumrd work number, Dj 
busy work, K. ^ 

12.20 to 2.80 * Dismissal. ^ 
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rile St. Louis daily prog;ram indicates a po.ssibic amin^inent 
w lien si.N grades are included in the school : 


I'KtKiUAM — Ol’KN'AlK Sl IhKX., ^ r. 


i.oris.’ 


8.(X) 

s:m) 

8.45 

ih-15 

KUf) 
3 1 ,(K) 
1 1 :jr> 


Arrive nt srluMtl. 

Hut !is. 
lAinrlK 

Srlmul (n'mlldK, I. 

V’ (Indies). 

1, II, lii_ \y^ 
: (latirim:. 

Uest, »V, V ; iHMimntisIiii 


II. Ill, IV. 


I, II, 


II. Ill: |KMim:nislii)v 


1 K4.5 Arithmelir. I, II, ni. 
1 1 .met* ; liiun|u (n*k, 
Ki'si, I, 

IV, V\ 

.Vritliiiirlii', IV. V 
8.tK) (Jn»^'rui)liT,»I V, V. 

5.JO l,uti(*li. 




\. 


^ ^ 3.30 (It) lioine. 

0 / ^cur/,cc-The teacher of an open-air class should 
«ell trained in the ordinary grammar school subjects and should 
Inne .special preparation in manual training and nature study Slie 
must he adaptable, alert, genuinely interested in the health' of her 
pupils, and alive to the po.ssihi lilies of her position, n'he open air 
sc umi .should not. he considered a place of refuge for nervoiislv 
exh^iusted^ women, or for arrested cases of tiil.emilosis, unless a 
pliysicums certilicate has been ohtaineil, showing that the teacher 
la fully capiOile of handih.g the heavy work of an ungraded class 

'V\«n,en with throat trouble or with Hrighfs di.seasc .si „ot 

imdeKiike die work. I'eachers of. e.Nperience in open-air work aorce 
m saying that they are more free'from fatigue and hackaclie at the 
close of tlie Jay timn they have ever heeiuin clo.sed school work, 
since the. tension of di.scipline is greatly and the nervmis 

.stiain of coustantly forcing tired children to .school ta.sks is done 
away With. . , . 

what a TKAcmrit sMori.n rumKiivK ntoM tmk iiKAt.rii sidk. 

1. -Tho rnljushnom of whuhm-^ nti,l .M(M*oorH. 

2. T Imt no olilltl Is iimluly to draft.*;. 

^3. That rhildron im* proiH'rly riml. 

' ’'II ''''V’''"''-'’ V*" '1<'MV.V nialerwear 

iiro not worn In mild wontliX 

“ O) s, a. that ehihlrea are samrietufc.l when weatlirr%i.l,l,.„iv turirs 
(f) Kn»)\v If rhildron Imv^ Avot feet 

5 wlllll; m n’T" To‘ tlieoi 

• ii nf Inri’ ‘'•“I'**''**''.'- '■""'"•e of he^lnn ei, 

part of chlhlrrn who usually hear well - ^ 

0. The (lovelopment of acute eohl's and iiasnl .llselmreo 

7. neveloptuem of elRms of t.ervoas.teea and Irrltabje dlapo,.ltlon 

8. r>evelopnient of llstlessnew. and Innblltfy to nmcentrnle. 

0. Failure of Interest In school work. 
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10. Inoroasod interest in school work, and know whotluM* It is <lm* to elevutlon 

of toiuiH^rataro or Kpi'prul iinprovoment of t'onditlnn. 

11. If t-liild's luuals are <v>ld, anil be watcliful for evidtaire of rhillin^. <'hlldn*n 

often siifTor \vlthont minplalnt^. 

i‘J. Kvifieiice of woartness in the morniiiK. and learn If due In late hours at 

c * 

lioine. 

13. rieaiillness. ' ' . . 

H. I’er.^onal lud>lls of <*hildren. ^ 

IT). Ueistlessiu'ss during:* rest iModod on part^if ebihlrtMi wlm usually art* tiulet. 

10. Kxtreme lassitudt* and Inahllity to waken. 

17. Kvldence of falling npiK-tlti*. 

t8. That on ret uraiii^' from hath tin* hair is thoroiiL'lily dry and tliat the ehitdren 
art' not pt*rnilUt*tl ton*turn to selaMilrooni too stM>n aftt*r batit. 


Fifl. 101.- -nrrathinK oxereisi'n 


)i \vuniU*a 4)lntfortu adjoining: tin 
tichl, Masti. 


ttt h(K)l teut. SprluR* 


Pay of teacher , — Heoaust> of the unusual feifturcs ofTKe' open-air 
ficliool work, iihlieuted above, frosli*air ulnssos are fi'equcntly listed 
among the so-called special clajsses, and the teacher revives additional 
pay. Tn Njew York City, llrooklyn, tuul other easUMti cities this 
ntiditiptml pay amounts* to $1(K) a yetir. 

Cxi^rricula ^ — The curricula of American open-air schools, iu^con- 
trast with those of the foreign schools, have adheretj more nearly 
the indoor school curricula. This has been due largely to their physi- 
cal nearness to the regular public schools. It is difficult for a teacher 
in an open-window mm. to get away from the regula%n, program. 
Removal to a roof or to a separate building seems to releaw her 


■ 'f' 
■ ' 
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mind from t4e rigidity sometimes unconsciously acquired from the 

is tssiJ e r M T a partnerslup with nature 

ricJlim ' ' guarantee against monotony in the cur- 

A kindergarten teacl.er in a Sacramento, Cal, open-air school &.>: • 
In the opon-nlr kiiuier«irteii we find fhnf tn i . . 

c.„., 

««r wk,. ,w7r7,T77,v,“ 

sujtgesttMl by the ctihlren from their onvlnmiiient. * ' " ' 

Under such rtrcumstances it is possible to allow the cl.ihlren more 

The English reports emphasize the ease with which the elcmentnrv 
studies can be «mrked out along .notor an.l sensory lines, and ui 

dcveloi)ment much further than 
has yet fc^n done m America, except perhaps at a few primte open- 
er schools, its ts partly due to the organization of tin* elemenhu v 

of each school in planning the course of study. Teachers of open-air 

l”-"utically released from all I-cstric- 
ons to curricula, and have bi>en givea a free rein in workino- o,it 
their own theories provided only that the wolk is approved bv the 
.official inspector of the board of education. 

ope;^ scho<>I.-T\ms at the Shoot- 
ers Hill Sch^l near London, the headmaster has made manual 
work, nature study, and gardening the basis of his whole curriculum 

tool. house and hutches for 
pek, bolirded jip an exposed end of the schoolroom, made the wooden 
slats for foot rests, con^ructed paths and a drainage system for the 
school^prden, an.l even fitted up a small ornainoi.il Tcurinl 

chemistry, and botany were cor- 
related with the actual manual .work. The girls lieli>ed with tlie 
computations and with the lighter work, and had sewing in a.ldition' 

f teaching geography. The school overlooks the river Thames and' 

Its shipping. The steamship companies whose boats dock at the 
•I^ndon wharfs send to the school descriptions of the boats, their 

Soon the children learn to recognize tKe 
^els, ^it is a great event when ,n East Indian liner comes to 

thus brofi^t tp .lhe schoohpo^ door. In th^ same way history 
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open-aib schools. 


How the Leaves Came Down (Mary Howitt). 

Ctoa* /r- = selwlons from Uiawallm (UngfellowL 

Song from PIppa Passes (Browning). 

The Tret! In Winter ( Shnkespoare) ; Little bv Little 
I.nUer the tireenwood Tree ( ShakesiK>nre). 

What aUlnl Thought; Noontide (.\non.). 

Daby Soe<l Song (Nesbitt) ; The Babes In the Woo,i/(.\non.). 

reading. 

ttuss I — 

re isinno; Kent. 

Class II — 

Coppernebl; Highroads of 

Class in— 

Stories of Kohin h,mm 1 ; Seaside iind \v.iv«i*o» n i 
Highroads of History. ' a.rnl Ishm.l ; 

Class IV — 

OencrT^"' >=‘'«<'^>rs. 

Nature Tales and Myths; ,‘tlinple Gret'k .Myihs. 

. rOMPO.SITION a’xI) DU'TATIO.N. 

1. Correetlon of common mistakes In spo<vh 

2. OraUomp.,sl,h,n. Ineluding the telling , Mg, noting „f «„np„. n.orlos 

rry‘z::r''" .'I'r.:::: „nd 


Class 

2 


ARIXnitETIC. 


5. 

fl. 

Class 

1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

i. 


/— 

1* PUS uromont of length mi*, 

■=t-trgr.i“rrtr.:i-g 

''TX.rer'", heights of tree,, diameter 
V of protractors nn<V Kimple thooUolites 

etS"*" "“'•‘•■‘■etcr. rnln gauge. „n.I nnemotn- 

//— 

Uevjslon of multiplication tables, and simple fractions' 

». «.h “ .1,“,::;^’,;^’ "" " 

simple exercise* m fraction*, with practical examplee. 

Exen^ In reading thermometer and barometer. 


V. 
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Clan$ III — 

1. Completion of multiplication table. ^ 

2. Four compountl rules Involving si^viil sums <»f money ; these to be ex- 

plained by means of coins. 

3. Simple Itlcus of the commonest weights ami measures. I, e., those that 

I are used In ordinary shopping. 

4. Simi>h* fractions, such us i, {, J. Li. i: practical niethotls <tf oi)tainlng 

them. 

5. The clock face ami how to read it ; simple prohlerns^iiereon. 

C. Simple Information respecting “degrees.” to assist the children in read- 
ing the tliermometer. 

Class 1V~~ ^ 

I L Composition of such nund>ers ns S. 10. 12. 14. 10, 18, 20. 

2. Multiplication tables, 1. e., 2. 3, 4. and C tunes ns fur as 0. 

3. The four simple rule.s, tiu- nnmhors to be InvolvtHl not to be greater tlmn 

I 1(X). Kasy i)rob loins illustrated by free drawing. 

4. Simple measurtMuent.s dealing with inclie.s, feet, and yards; practical 

work lo l>e taken. 

.'i. .Vn elementary knowle<lge of money — l>ronze nn<l silver coins. Some 
I i(b’ii as to whift articles can 1^ purchns<*d for bl*. l<b. Gd.. etc. . 

^ 0, Simple fractions IL J. Jp taught !)y means of paiMT foUling, clay 

modeling. et<\ The chK’k ftu'e .shouhl al.so he lntr<Mluml here. 

N. It. — More tliflicult exercises may be u.se<l in the case of the more 
advnnosl chiblren. 


GFXXIKAPHY. 


( ■ 




Grncral — ^ ^ 

SiMH'lnl stress Is to he laid on the fact that the soH. climate, environment, 
and other natural fealures of a Imallty are the factors which usually de- 
tonnlne and limit the (X*cnpatlons <tf the iH'ople occupying that locality. 
Ualwsl inap.s are to l>e nimle to Illustrate the geography lessons. The 
chief UkuI gi'Ographical features should he taught to all classes, 

CInsji /— 

The eight chief lines of ocean-going steamers (.\llnn, Orient, P. & O,, Rritlsh 
Imlla Steam Navigation Co., Union Castle, New Zealantl Shipping Co., etc.) 
which are oonnectetl with the Albert and Victoria Docks; the cargoes 
which they take from nml bring to Dmdon ; general facts concerning the 
countries In which they have ports of call ; dl.stances covered and time 
taken hy'stenmers; mtHlels of their n*spe<'tive funnels and flags. , 

('lass II— 

-.1. Chief physical feutu^s and Industries of England and \Yalos. 

2. The iiunginory purchase of British gotKls Vised in connection with the 
buihlings, apparatus, meals, etc., at the open-nlr schools, and the prob- 
^ able methods by meuns of which they were brought to the sblmol site. 
Class III— V ^ 

1, (bmgrnphy of Kent, Essex, ami the Thames, with special reference to 

their Industries. 

2. Interesting details concerning Greenwich, Woolwich, Plumstead, Charl- 

ton, Erlth, Eltham, Chlslehurst, Epplng Forest' Shooter’s Hill, and 
Bostal Hill. . 

Class IV— 

1. Story of Father ThalKta^ 

2. Type of district that would be chosen by a banter, S shepherd, a miner, 
a farmer, and a flshermah ; reasons^ for th^ choice. 
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1 Physical features of the neighborhood. 

HI8T0BT. 

The Improvement In the social and ImUistrInl life of the'’EngIish people n, 
niustnttetl by the history of Kent^ The follotv.n, points l>:' Lu 

1. Tlie first InhnbltnntR of Kent. 

2. Roman associations; roads, camps, and antiquities. .Tullus Cmsar. 





M: I 


Pio. 108,-Computln, height of trees at UfTculme Opeu-alr School. Blrinlngha.n, England 

a St^n conquest of Kent. Introduction of Chrlstlaolty-Comlng of the 
mnw. and the beginning of the landlord system. Earl Godwin an<l 

"'TuTl'Zfi^aa,!!'* Norman hrchltec 

irhn’.^^ I' ^ Canterbury Pilgrims; King 

at Eltham; Wat. Tyler’s Rebellion; Welhall and Sir 
Thomas Moore; Wmhvlch Etockyard. 

a M^ern times ; historfcal objects and men of Woolwich, e, g..’ Rotunda 
Sevemdroog Castle, Gen. Gordon •‘"lumin, 

y°«"8er classes, brief plavs and 

Th^m^stT event* 

sr'A^TaHn^T’ Village, Norman castle, a part of Lesnes Abbev, 

St, Au^stlnes Cross, and an archery butt; ancient domestic and war Im 
plementB should also be attempted. ‘ 
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NATL’KE 6TITDY. 

The nnture work should deal with the animat and vegetable life found' at or 
near the open-air school, and with the local climate mul soils. The various 
“ subjects” should not be Isolatfsl. but special stress should be laid upon 
tlie Interdependent^ of plant and animal Hfe» these again t>elng Influenced 
l)y the soil and climatic conditions. A selection may therefore be made 
from the foil owing, according to the powers of the children ami the pre- 
vailing season, etc.: ^ . 

1. liarth knowledge. — I^essons on various rocks, o. g,. clay, ^nd. gravel, 

flint, chalk, and granite; the types of scenery pnxtuced by tliese rocks^ ^ 

2. Weather ohaerrntUms — 

(1) Wind, rain, dew. hall, snow, and fog. 

(2) Information con<‘erning tlie l>arometcr. thermometer, rain gauge, 

anemometer, and* sundial. 

(3) Clouds and clAud sketching. 

(4) F:iernentary Information conomilng sun. moon, and stars. 

3. Plant and animal life — 

(11 Awakening In hedgerow and pond — seetls, buds, primrose, colts- 
foot, birds’ nests, frog, dragon fly, etc. The Ic^l trees. 

(2) Summer’s f/Zor;/ Buttercui>, daisy, grasses, fuslies, rose, bee, 

wasp, butterfly, moth, snt, etc. 

(3) The 9 Cfi 9 on of rent. — Evergreens. hil>ernntlon, etc. Some of the 

nature It^ssons will bo takcp Ip mnnection with the gardening, 
for which tliere is n separate syllabus. 

OARDF.MNO. 

) 

’ 

1. SoiM.— Heavy and light soils and tltelr preparation for crops. 

2. 3/atM/rcAt. — Natural and nrtiflcinl. 

3. Seeds.— Preparation of seed be«l and methods of sowing. ^ 

4. 7Va n«*pZon fin p.— When and how to transplant seedlings. 

T). //otc to prolong the flowering sfage of n plant. 

0. Fertilization of flowers and setting of seeii : culture of various fruits and 
vegetables. 

7. Garden operafionA.— Watering, digging, double and bastard , trenching; 

hoeing, its uses in cl(>tiring weeds and conserving water. 

8. An allotment.— I tn arrangement and care. 

9. In the ehoice of plants care Is taken to Include those most useful in nature 

lessons. 

10. Fxercitca in profit and loss, percentages, etc., based on garden produce. 

Digging ami preparation of clay for pottery, 
n. Clap modeling. 

MUSIC. 

upper division — 

1. Breathing exercises. 

2. Voice training. Exercises to oo, ah, oh, ay, ee. 

3. Ear-trninlng. Simple phrases consisting of four notes, time and tune ^ 

combined, 

4. Sight reading— 

.(a) Tonic sol-fa — time and tune combined. , ^ 

(ft) Stnft— easy passages In keys C, F, G In 2/4, 8/4, and 4/4, , 

^ msw*— Bull. 28r-lt 14 


m 
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5. The modulator— the first flat and sharp keys. 


6. Songs— 

(o) ‘’Who Is S.vUin?” 

{(>) “I know a Hank.” 

(c) “Oh Mistress Mine.” 

<d) “On Wings of Song.” 
<(’) “The Ash (I rove.” 

, (/) "Spring Song.” 

“Ye Banks and Braes,” 
Aotcer /)iei«ion- — 



1. Breath ing exercises. 

2. Voiee'tralriing — voi<*e oxerd.<es to ix>, oh. ah. ay. ee. 

8. Ear training. Simple phrases consisting <>f tlinv unties. 

4. Slgljt remling — 

(n) Tonic Sfd-fa time and tune oornblneiL' 

(f>) Starr — easy passages in Key 0 In 2/4, 8/4, and 4/4. 

5. Songs — 

(«) “Who is Sylvia?” 

(6) R. L. Stevenson's Songs for little children. 

(c) “Ye Hanks and Braes ’ 

{(i) “The Ash Grove, “ 

(c) “ Spring Song.” 


HANDWOKK. 

lioyg ajui OirU— 

Mo<lellng In plnstlclDO. 

Historical ami g(*ograi)h)cal models. 

^Oiydenlng. Inehnling clay modeling (st'O .separate sylhihus). 

Simple repou9.se work in connection ’with light wchmIwoiU. 

Weaving in cane, bast, or siring (younger clilldren). 

(5raduate<l excrci.ses In pnfwr, ctmllioard, uml wixhI connected witii sten- 
ciling, etc. 

CttrlH only — 

NtH*<lIe\vork (see separate syllabus). 

Knitting. 

/fo;/A only — 

Sltni>le exercise's in fretwork ami woo<l nirvlng (class 8), 

Onllnary wcxKlwork, such ns the making of easy moilels (younger hoy.s) 
or wind screen. t<Kd she<l (elder boys). 

Metal work (zinc, tin, brass). 

Rustic wi>fHl\vork (elder boys), 

DUAWINO. • 

1. Rough sketches to 111 ust rate varlou.s lessons. 

2. Water color, iwncll. crayon, and chalk work, chiefly to illustrate the 


nature lessons. ^ 

3. Simple design (elder children). • 

4. Imagination drawing correlated with literature and h'lstorv. 
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4 , Tatterns of useful parmentH (blouses. dressi=^, undorciothin;:, pinafores. 

overalls) tmiKlit by nioans of pniKT foldliif;. 

Measuring; material rt^qulrcxl and finding? Its <'ost. 

5. Knittinj: — fam-y st It (dies. skidl(;aps, etr. 

d. (drorhotlii^^ with eotton, wwl, and inaeraim' string. 

7. Art nmllework. 

Classes III and IV — 

1, Various stitch(*s. 

1'. Making clothes for dolls; patterns for these garments to he tauglit by 
means of i>aper folding, and then cut out In material. 

ono.WizKi) (;.\.\iF,s. 

IU))is — 

1. Singing games (younger hoys). 

2. t.’rleket, fm)ihall. hockey, and rounders, accoriiing tt> the stmson of the 

year. * , 

Cirls — 

1. Singing games. 

2. Ua.sket ball. 

2. Skipping. 

IMtYSU At, KXKReiSE. 

1. Mareldng from Plum lame School to the opon-nir school, and vlee versa, 

2. Hrtjjithing (*xereises (stv separate syllabus). 

,'i. SiMXlal exercist's for eold weatlier 

Rermef'side Opeii-Ah' Srh/>ol^ fldUfax^ England . — The following 
l)rogram from the IWnnerside Opt^n-Air School, conducted i>y the 
city of Halifax for phvsiciyiy debilitated children, is typical of tlie 
arrangement of a day at the Knglish schools: 

TIMK T.\H1.K AM) SVl.l.Altrs. 

Hronkfast. 

Prayers, hymn. SCrlpfun 
Ueglstratlou, i>ersoiud luspocthm. 

Nature les.son. 

Play, hineli. 

Singing. 

Mantml work. 

Preparation for dinner, washing, setting table. 

Dinner. 

Sleep. 

Play, setting tea table. 

Tea. 

Rending, telling stories. 

Games, Impromptu plays, etc. 

Prayers, supix>r, home. 

English programs show a later hour of dismissal than is customary 
in the American schools. Most English schools have,* following the 
rest period, in the^aftemoon, a short school session, then tea, and 
outdoor work or play until 5,80 or 6 o^clock. The longer summer 



s.tk) to 0.00. 
O.tHlto 0.20. 
0.20 to o.ao. 
0.30 to 10.00. 
10.00 to 10.30. 
UtSOto 10.45. 
10.45 to 12.00. 
12.(M) to 12.30. 
12.30 to 1.30. 
1.30 to 3.30. 
3.3010 4.00. 
4.tX)to 5.tX). 
5.00 to 5.45. 
5.45 to 6.15. 
ai5to 0.46. 
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evenings and the ease of transportation make this possible where 
it would not be feasible in the United States. 

. Country ^ckooh for City'Children, England.— Sex qvA English 
cities have established what they call ‘‘country schools for city dul- 
dien, to which anemic and debilitated children are sent for summer 
\acat.ons^ lusting for a month or two. and where they receive a cer 
tain amount of instruction. 

^ One of the most beautiful of these schools is the Bowring House 
Council SclJiol at Eoby, near Liverpool. Here the curriculum is 
based entiret' on nature .study. The reading books used are appro- 
priate to country life, and the poems studied relate to nature and 
its teachings. Stories are chosijn with corresponding games and 
songs. The letters sent home weekly are descriptive of surround- 
ings and new inteiest. One special feature of the school curriculum 
IS the opportunity for sell -e.xpression, as shown in illmstrated diaries 
and calendars which decorate the walls of the schoolroom, as well 
^ as drawings which result from the study of natural surroundings. 

his weekly diary, the mounted specimens, and the productions in 
clay and wood, are valuable results of enlightened oltsiu vation dur- 
iiig country rambles. A special feature is a course of lessons on the 
growth of trees, given weekly. Children learn to lecognize the char- 
.acteristics of various trees, by actual observation, and a friendly 
Spirit of rivalry exists in tlie searcli for specimens oi llora and fauna. 

The boys learn to distinguish the birds by their various notes, and 
nests are found and carefully examined. Maiiy opportunities thus 
arise for emphasizing .the value of bird life. Butterflies, insects 
frogs, aiiU toads are studied. The children notice the blossoming of 
the shrubs and fruit trees, and the effect of a irighfs frost on those 
that are'iiot slieltered. They make a note of the moon and its shape 
i night by night, for entry in their diary card. 

The care of live stock, including chickens, ducks, goat, rabbits, dog, 
cat, canary , and two donkeys, proves a very popular occupation. 

^cliool gardens provide many of the vegetables used at the table. 

V isits are made to places of special interest in the neighhorhood, as 

a quarry, brick works, a pottery plant, an old churcl.^aud a near-by 
farni. 

The necessary household duties occupy the first part of the morn- 
ing, each child having a special task to perform. Some are bed 
niakere, others dust the rooms or peel potatoes, while' some are en- 
gaged m washing up, and others in boot cleaning. All the little one*? 
are kept very busy with the cleaning of spoons and the like. The 
gir 8 also are taught to darn the stockings and mend the clothes and 
make the Working aprons. The boys take part in the household 
work and darning, but practiwl woodwork mterests them mom. 
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Lnder direction they huvy made the houses and runs for the live 
stock. 

Ihrift is encourafred by banking the children’s money on arrival, 
ond by receiving frequent deposits. ‘‘Sliopping days’’ are allowed 
twice a week, when money can be obtained from the bank, but careful 
iiccount lias to be kept of the expeiuliture.s. 

In the.se and many other ways the community life of the school 
:s related to the studies which are piirsucil. 

An Ent/Iish roof s('kool. — That the possibility of introducing novel 
ideas aiul methods into the curriculum doe.s not ilejMuid wholly upon 
a country location for the school is shown by the following account 
(»f a school on^ui Engli.sh roof. i _ . 

The school e(|uipment consists of a block of blank paper, pencil, 
water colors oi* pa.stel material for handwork, and the usual school 
textbooks. The teachers in charge keep diaries whicdi list short Ics- 
.sons pro\ iding as much individual work as possiide to the children, 

and in which are entered the amount of woi k done, and anv other 

• * ^ 

jxunts worthy of notice. 

f irst of all. in the morning the children walk alK)ut the roof, which 
commands an expanse of 10 miles from east to west. Such a wide 
prospect has a .stimulating elTeot on children used to the restricted 
\'iew of Ijondon streets*. I'ncing the sunny hiWs to the east, thev 
sing an opening hymn. Then, grouped in tlie sunshine, some count 
the railing.s, others tell liow many more are on one side than on the 
<"ther, and they check each other’s re.sults. They find out. by actual 
nieasurenient.s how many feet run are in the fence, how much iron 
in the bars, how much to paint so many feet, how many bricks in the 
chimney stack.s, how long is the playground, how high, how many 
square feet are under cover, how much ctmcretc to cover the ll(H)r, 
and so oii. The older pupils find the cubical contents of pipes, the 
rajiacity of cisterns, the adequacy of gutters, and the calculation of 
height by the length of shadows. All are kept busy, with a foreman 
in charge of each group of six. 

For the ^j^*ography lesscm they trace out the direction of the^great 
roads with their borrowed telescopes, follow the river, get the posi- 
tion of the rising ground, and with their hands full of plasticine 
make a model of the landscape as they see it. From these models 
they make real maps, and so learn the relation of the map to the 
landscaf)e. Oldef dii)dren may draw the prominent features of the 
prospect on one side of a gla^ slip and transfer this to paper, care- 
fully naming k|> the outstanding features of the landscape, whether 
they be hilltop, factory shaft, or the <iistai)t wood. 

The children likrn about the clouds as they discover them in the 
sky, and draw them with pale washes of color or murky sepin. The 
kite that they have just flown over the, railings, and the toy wind- 
mills that they have each made, tell them of the winds, the shifting 
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direction as the kite travels round, and the force as their tinv mills 
’('•hirr in a flutter. They learn about lipht and shadow, keen a 
weather chart, and, most interesting of all, by noting and marking 
the men nig .shadows of stationary uprights they discover something 
of a world that is turniii^^ and moving. 

I-or drawing, they go to large miiglrdrawing hoarels, hung on the 
raihngs hy roi>e loops, w* papered to give a smooth surface. In the 
^sroom It IS hard to do any but tiny drawings, Imt out here tliev 
J*^e life-size copies. The youffger children love to draw on the 
/ p avgroiind floor, and .they are allowed to do this with colored chalks 

the end of the open-air period the idayground is a perfect mo.saiJ 
sketches. 

History and English-can always be acted, and the freedom of the 
open-air classes gives cfiances for working out httle plavs by the 
cliildren, 

Anterican open-air • sc fu>ol cumw/a.— Persons who have visited 
open-air schools both abroad and in this country feel that in many 
instances American teachers are simply doing indoor work out of 
doors, without iiincli effort at new niethcKls or nuans-of e.xprcssion 
^ as far as the teaching is concerned. However, more careful study of 
• the work reveals in almost evei^insfance a conscious gropino-"^ for 
the same kind of freedom of curriculuiu which characterizes open- 
air schools in more favorable localities. 

• School gardrm.~Tha educational value of the .school garden has 
not been overlooked, even in schools where access to the soil is diffi- 
cult, and, everywhere that the site, has permitted, the garden has 
been made a .special feature of the school. In Rochester a large space 
has been set aside for gardening. Aside from the preliminarv 
preparation of die ground, all the work is done hy the children 
under the direction of a woman gardener. The .school is in ses.sion 
throughout the year. In the summer of 1014 they raised vegetahle.s 
' enough, with the exception of potatoes, to supply die table through 
tlie summer and fall. Tomatoes, turnips, carrots, peas, chard, string 
beans, and s\\\et corn flourished. ^ 

In South Manchester, Conn., where the .school is in session during 
10 months only, the children were encouraged to come on certain days 
during the summer for the garden lesson. A minister living near 
the Khool volunteered his services as instructor, and hired help to 
divide the land into plats, each 8 by 10 feet, and to apply the fer- 
tihzer Each child was allowed one of these plats for his own 
ground, and what he raised he carried home. The snme^ seeds were 
planted by all the children— radishes, lettuce, beets, onions, butter 
beans, ahd sweet com. Thpre were three community pints whete the 
product was raised for the use of the school. As a result of this work 
*many of the children planted gardens at home. 
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The location of the Elizabeth McCormick Open-Air Schools, 1 
aiul 2, on adjoining roofs of the Hull House in Chicago seemed to 
prohibit any ^vork witlr gardens, but a near-by roof w£|s found some- 
what sheltered on three sides from prevailing winds, on which for 
tiie lust three summers a very successful flower and vegetable garden 
lias been maintained. Large boxes were carried to the roof and 
hiled with soil. The \egetables were started under cold frames late 
in April and early in May. By June there were abundnn\ flowers, 
and dtiring the summer a small crop of vegetables was pi\)duced. 
IVi'haps the achievement which gave the children the greatest pride 
was a 1^1 r vest of loO ears of ^weet corn. \ 

!<rhool journeyH, — The school journey^ as j>racticed in Era\ice, 
Switzerland, and other countries, is described elsewhere in this 
bulletin.^ English work was started in 1890 by the l^ellenden Iloa 
School, Beckham. The plan was to take some 30 or 50 boys by train 
to a conyenient and inexpensive hotel, and use that as a center for 
daily expeditions. The idea spread slowly, but the board of educa- 
tion now recognizes for purposes of the attendance grant, ‘‘time 
occupied by visits during the school hours to places of educational 
value or interest, or by field work, or by rambles.” (Code, art. 44B.) 
The London County Council allows teachers and <»lasses to use Its 
tramways at reduced rates, and .where they can not be used the 
council pays part of the traveling expense's. A handbook on educa- 
tional visits has been issued which lists places of interest, hours when 
they are open, subjects of educational interest, and special facilities. 
School journeys ma}^ last for a week or longer. The council makes 
a grant of not more than J^() a^wiM'k, or $(i0 for a longer ])eriod, to 
pay for supplies, teacher, pAyide e(|uipment, and defray tlie travel- 
ing expenses of the teacher. ^ 

The teachers interested in such expeditions have formed a School 
Journey Association, which publishes the School Journey Record. 
From the Torriano Avenue (luitlc, the following aims and objects are 
(]uoted : 

(1) To brln^: tcncliersi and Rcholara Into jjoser loach with 'one another, 

(2) To foster hnl>Us of pood-fellowslilp, self-reliance, and nnwdllshiu'sK. 

(3 1 To study natnre on a Iiirjter scale than Is iMtssIi>le In the classroom. 

^ (4) T<» investlpiie the cuu.ses wldeh produce sctmery. 

^ (6) To secure rock, plant, and animal specimens near London. 

(0) To acquire the habit of liMiridnjf from the world at lurpe, as woll^as 
from bt>oks. 

V7) To extend our knowledge of mankind, iwist ami present. 

(8) To make h spe<*lal study of a pt)rt (Harwich). 

(9) To observe various forms of labor, “(‘specially the naval,” and so obtain 

a better Idea as to what we are fitted for. 

(10) To gain health and vigor from a week’s life at the seashore. 

(11) To learn how to spentT a holiday Inteiy gently and happily. 


) 8(>e p, 155. 
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With the development of the work, a large number of hotels, farms, 
cottages, and country camps have been listed wliich can be used as 
centers for expeditions. The cOst of the joarneys varies considerablv. 
Some schools keep the pro rata cost down to $1.50 a Aveek. The ex- 
peditions are planned for normally well children, but there is no 
reason why tliey could not be undertaken in moderation for the 
physically debilitated. 

In Italy, wlieie inclement weather does hot so often need to be 
considered, \jhole classes may be st*en carrying light-weight portable 
desks and knapsacks, and journeying from place to place under«the 
guidance of an experienced teacher. Wherever the locality invites 

them, they can unstrap their desks, chairs, and conduct an informal 
recitation. 

Very little work of this sort has been done as yet in the Ignited 
States, but there is no rea.son why it .should not be more widely 
undertaken. 

Playgrouwl Another form of open-air education in- 

creasingly in use in England is the so-called i)lavgrouii(l class. This 
simply means th|d certain classes go to the i>layground for recita- 
tion. Detroit, Mich., where most of the schools have large, shady 
yards, remove(l^f^-om the business streets, tii^ a similar plan several 
years ago with considerable success. It ®nly practicable where 
the yard is attractive and removed from noise and dust. Contrary 
to the expectation of the teacher, wherever sucli classes have been 
^conducted it has been found that the attention of the children has 
^been excellent, and that discipline has caused no difficulty. 

I Physical exercises.— T \\q place of physical culture in the curric’i- 
bim of an open-air school has been much discussed. Some physicians 
^max&gone .so far ns to forbid any form of violent exerci.se for the 
children in an open-air school class. Most, however, have recognized 
the value of properly supervi.sed exercise adapted to the need of the 
individual child. The Swedish remedial ekercises are frequently used 
and highly recommended l?y teachers in the foreign schools. Breath- 
ing exercises are sometimes given with the childreu stripped to the 
waist, so that the instructor can observe the chest formation and the 
action (|f the lungs. 

The teachers at the Ethical Culture School in New York City 
believe 4liat play constitutes, “ perhaps the largest single factor in the 
development of the open-air school children.”* Only once a day, in 
this school, does one lesson follow another without the intervention 
of roce^ or lunch and rest period, and then there is a 5-minutes’ Juk, 
termission devoted to vigorous play. If a child has become nervH^ 
or confused in one lesson, he has time to regain his poise and 
afresh in tlie following perioV' Besides, intellectual food, just.as 
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physical fooil, needs time for digestion, and during this time stuffing 
is harmful. 

Edw'ation meam (/roirtk . — If the function of all well-directed 
education is to foster growth, thei-e can be no question that the open- 
air school all’ords that opportunity in large measure. Most children 
who apply for admission at American open-air schools come with 
previous school records of p<K)r attendance, low-grade scholarship, 
and depleted energy. The transformation which takes place in their 
attitude -toward sch<K>l and toward life is universall\*' recognized. 
To free a "child from such handicaps before they have seriou.sly 
affected his career is the inspiring task s<'t before the teacher of the 
open-air school. Toward its acconij)lishment e'er\' facility of edu- 
cational organization and curriculum should be directed. 
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States it k an accepted theory that every child 
should have at least that amount of formal education which is meas- 
ured by the completion of the work of the grammar school. In recent 
years attention and interest have centered increasingly on the more 
than 50 per ceht of all the Children who do not acliieve this minimum 
standard Our attention -would h|ve been called to this subject 
^rher if these pupils had accumulated in Uie schools. Children 
lea\^ school both because they succeed and because thev fail, and the 
public has accommodatingly absorbed the failures well as the 
successes. 

Health inspection of school children, and the general advance in 
.^lal work haie been factors largely responsible for the new atti- 
tude on this subject. The public now wants to know to what degree 
averse physical, economic, and environmental conditions are respon- 
sible for the failure of children to get at least through the grammar 
whooL On page 161 of his book on Medical Inspection of Schools 
Dr. Ayres gives, a table which is perhaps one of the most dehnite 
statements, though by no means final, yet made as 'to the’ effect of 
physical handicaps on school progress. The table, based on a study 
of 3^04 children, in 1908, gives the years required by defective and 
nondefective children to complete /he eight grades, of the public 
schools of New York City. 




Yean required to complete eight orades. 

Children with— 

No defects r 

Defective vision " 

Defective teeth 

. Defective breathing “ 

Hypertrophied tonsils _ _ _ ~ q 7 

Adenoids ---”-’-- 1 -"'’'"”’“ 

Enlarged glands ^ ^ 2 

^ Dr. Ayres further si^ys: “ • 

If these llgutes are substantially algnlflcant for all New Tork City 'school 
their edui^tlonal' and economic import is great. According to the 
^ Mrt^nalrdefectlve reQuli^^half a year mote than a 


Yesni. 

8.0 

8.0 

8.5 


SIS 
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nondefective child to complete the eight (grades. About one-half of the children 
have seriously defective teeth. The handicap Imposed by defective breathing 
means sli-tenths of a year. About one chll^ In seven has defective breath- 
ing. The child with hypertrophied tonsils takes about seven-tenths of a year 
more than he should. .About one chHd In every four has hypertrophied tonsils. 
The extra time required by the child with adenoids Is about one and one-tenth 
years. About one child In eight has adenoids. The pupil with enlarged glands 
requires one and two-tenths years extra. Nearly half ot 'the children have 
enlarged glands. 

Dr.. Ayres points out that these figrures are confiiled to one cky 




^ an indication. Health inspection in public schools has everywhere 
shown that a large percentage of school children have physical 
defects of one kind or another. ^ 

The oi>en-air school has definitely undertaken to deal with school 
ch'iidren from the health side: consequently, in reports of nearly 
all the open-air schools where results are given they ore largely in 
tenns of physical improvement. On the other hand, the usual public- 
school records are mainly concerned with intellectual attainments 
and school attendance. 

There is widespread interest in the results of open-air school work. 
Perhaps the questions most frequently asked are about the effect 
of open-air schools on the grade standing of the children. This is 
especially true of teachers and school authorities. Ix>ng emphasis* 
on the importance of passing examinations and making grades, and 
the fact that the teachers themselves are ranked according to their 
success in getting children through the course in a^ given time, ac- 
count for the interest on this point. 

The child nea^ both health and education. It profits iiim little 
to achieve theWiool work if he loses his health. The problem is to 
use the eight years which are inquired by the compulsory-education 
law from each child in such a way that it will give him the maximum 
of both physical fitness'arrd training for service. 

In the preparation of this bulletin an effort was made to secure 
as accurate data as possible on both physical and intellectual results 1 
in open-air school work. The questionnaire sent out by the United 
States Bureau of Education ^ did not cover the matter of school 
standing, but it did call for points concerning the physical, social, 
and economic conditions of children. The schbq^ standing and 
progress of the children in Chicago open-air schools were studied - 
independently, however, and the findings will be made a part of 
this chapter. / ' . 

In order that the reader may have some of the points on the <. 
fidtual and economic codhtions of the children directly befoi^e hi^ 
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mmd wh. e considering results, a slight repetition may be warranted. 
The questionnaire was answered for 598 open-air school chi4dren 
m Chicago and for 620 childr^ in open-air schools from other 
cities. The average number of members in the families of all the^ 
open-air children ,n the study was 6.15, and the average number 

2 1 K r. f i" the stand- 

ards estabh^ed by different authorities mentioned in the chapter 
on social and economic conditions. 

I*’'* P'’“Cti'3ally nil of the 

cities for which returns were made are sheeted on the ba.sis of 

following table the symptoms which are 
rgely determinative in the selection of children are grouped under 
“Principal diagnostic findings,” and cover 
S’ malnutrition, chronic heart troubles, and bron- 

te^th ’ ‘defects, such as diseased tonsils, adenoids, and decayed 

correl-tt? together with data on defwts 

cor^ted. Each general division is indicated bv heavy lines The 

table gives typical conditions and results. It* does not in ,„,«t 
ca*s, include all the open-air school children of the cily 
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The material in the above table gives some indication of the health 
activities carried on in open-air schools. A summary is given below : 

CONDITION ON ADMlHRlON. , CONDITION ON PIRCIIAROE. 

Of 508 ClilraRo oppn-alr Rchool chil- 
dren — 

188 had dlseaaed toDRlls 81 children, 1. e., 43 per cent, had tooRils reniovetl. 

1(*5 had adenoids #15 children, i, c., 40 per cent, had adoiioida removed. 

4(Itt had decayed tcotli 347 children, I, e., 74 per cent, had teeth corrected. 

152 had deftN'tlVp eyce 94 children, I, e.. 02 per cent, had Improved. 

30 had defective ears 14 chlldrenf 1. e., .38 per cent, had Improveil. 

89 had defective nom? 20 children, 1. e,, 29 i>er cent, had improved. 


CONDITION ON ADMISSION. CONDITION ON DISCHARGE. 

Of 020 open air achool children from 

different cities — ' 

175 had diseased tonsils 73 children, 1, e., 48 per cent, bod tonsils removed. 

131 had adenoids 7S children, 1. e., 50 per cent, had adenoids removt^d. 

347 had decaytKl leetli 190 children, 1, e., 54 i>er cent, had teeth corrected, 

97 had defective eyes 58 chydren, 1, e., 00 per cent, had improved. 

-11 had defective ears ^ifhlldren, 1. e., 45 per cent, had lnaprov«*d, 

3 had defective nose «Klld. 1. e., 33 per cent, had Improved. 

In addition to the above there were 808 other minor defeats, of which 255 
were lini»roved on dlschurpe. 

The following table shows the results of htemoglobin tests applied 
to children in open-air schools at the beginning and end of school 
year 1913-14. The Tallquist test was used: 


Of 434 Chienpo oi>en-nlr school children — 

205, or C8 |>er (*ent, imined an nvenifre.of 8 to 9 points. 
15, or 3 per cent, lost: 

124. or 29 per cent, remained the same. 

Of 227 open-nlr school children from dirfercnl cities — 

181, or 79 .per cent, fralned an nverniie of 7 to 8 t>olnts, 
8, or 4 per cent, lo*?t. ^ 

38, or 17 j^r cent, rematnetl the samel 


Ansx\'ers to the questionnaire on the points covering cleanliness, 
ventilation, regularity of meals, hours of retiring, etc., were incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. However, they were fairly well covered 
in the case? of 154 families representing 210 children in four of tfie 
Chicago open-air schools. In these schools the nurses gave special 
attention to -cooperation with the home, and the results show that 
there is a fruitful field for effort in this line. It should be under- 
stood, however, that .the same results were often secured in other 
open-air schools, because everywhere there is more or less direct effort 
on the part of teachers, physicians, nurses, and others connected with 
the school to secure the hearty cooperation of the home.' 

, When the childiw entered, 118, or 76.6 per cent, of the 15’4 families 
represented kept their homes passably clean. On discharge this 
number had arisen to 148.families, or to ^ per cent Similarly, 93 
families, or 62.3 per cent of the total, had, when the children were 
admitted, satisfactory provisions for ventilation, but. at the cl(m of 
the year tbi^ number had t)^ incrensed to 152 iamilie8, or all but 2« 
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Only 94 of the 210 children were supplied in the^^beginning with 
t^egular meals at home. At the close" this number had be^n increased 
to 186. Again, when the children first entered, only 95 of them went 
to bed before 9 o’clock in the evening, but at the ^se of the 3 ’ear’s 
work this number had been increased to 174. 0^ idmission ICO of 
the children, all tubercular, were compelled to shhre their beds with 
others. On discharge this number had been reduced to 118. 

The home condition'^ of open-air school children have been more 
fully dealt with in the chapter on social and economic conditions. 

Inadequate income, overcrowding, and lack of conveniences are 
definite and serious handicaps. However, it is possible in most of 
these homes to make certain improvements, and even the most dis- 
(Wiraged families have responded to resourceful efforts of nurses, 
wachers, and others to improve conditions. Some of the families 
have been moved to better quarters, back porches have been made into 
sleeping rooms, tents put up in buck yards, cots purchased to give 
the child a bed to himself, diets secured, instruction given- on the 
preparation of food, hours of retiring, and regularity of meals, and 
many other definite services of this kintjj have been rendered. Few 
people habitually do the best they can, and when an interested and 
enlightened person enters such homes and makes the welfare of the 
little child the point of interest and contact, and when real help, not 
merely good natured but impractical advice, is offered, a great change 
may take place. 

GAINS IN WEIGHT. 

Gain in weight is jperhaps the best single index of a child's physical 
progress and condition. In di.scussing this phase of the subject it is 
desirable to have an established norm. V 

For the sake of comparison two tables have been used JFirst, that 
published' by Dr. L. Emmett Holt in The Diseases of mfnncy and 
Childhood, 1912 (p. 20). This table is based on jv ^udy by Dr. 
^owditch of 4,327 boys and 3,081 girls in the Boston public schools. 
These were normal average children of American parentage. The 
children were weighed with their clothing on. Most of the children 
in open-air schools are weighed stripped. The second table was 
compiled by the Board of Education of Chicago and was the result of 
a study of 2,788 Chicago schoolboys and 3,471 Chicago schoolgirls. 
This study was published in Child Study Report No. 2 (pp. 12 ff.), 
1900. These children were also weighed with their clothing on! 
The investigation covered all -the children in certain schooLs, and 
therefore included many anemic and undemouri^ed children. No 
racial distinction was made. This is on? explanation for the differ- 
ences between the two tables. ^ 
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In order to arrive at the net weight of children, the Chicago Board 
of Education made careful computations as to the weight of clothing 
by age and sex. It found that the average weight for boys’ clothing 
was 5.8 per cent of the gross weight; that of the ^irls’ 5.2 per cent 
of the gross weight. 

The following tables give Holt’s standard and the C’licago Board 
of Education standard of weights by age and sex. ’’he columns 
headed “Gross weight” are, respectively. Holt’s standard and the 
board of education standard. The figures in the net-weight col- 
umns are obtained by deducting 5.8 per cent of the gross weight of 
the . boys and 5.2 per cent of the girls. The net yearly gain is 
obtained by comparing the net weights on admission and on discharge. 
^ A table gives the weiglit of clothing by age and sex and is obtained 
by applying the Chicago Board of Education standard of 5.8 per 
cent and 5.2 [W cent, respectively, for boys and girls to the gross 
weights given by Holt and the (’hicago Board of Education. 
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Weight, m pountls, of clothing. 


AR6S. 


Boys. 


H... 

9.. . 

10.. 

11 .. 
12 . 
i:r. 
14 . 

15 .. 

16 .. 


2.6 

2.9 

3.2 
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Board of 
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• 6.40 

.).2 

5. 07 
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5. 5 
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5^9 
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:ht for all of the Chicago 


‘ ; null Liie ^(im lor 

the children in oi)en-air sdiools in otlier citie.s, 4.73 pounds. In 
order to know whether gains in weight are sipiificant, tliey sliould 
be studied by age and se.x and should be coni|iared witli e.stabli.shed 
norms for cliildren of the same age and se.\. Gains in weiglit stated 
as isolated facts may mislead the person who deals with the figures. 
They often sound large, when perhaps they are below what the child 
should have gained in a given period. Rai)id gains in weight in the 
early w’eeks or months in an «pen-air school are likely to he obtained, 
•especially w here meals are .served as a part of the plan of the .school. 

Studies of gains in weight in Chicago o])er air and open window 
schools are indicated in the tables following. i hey give the weight 
on admission, the year’s gain, and the percentage of gain of 109 
girls and 165 boys, who were in Chicago oi)en-air and opeii-winilow 
schools the entire school year 1913-14. together with corresponding 
figures for pupils of the same age. according to the Chicago Board 
of Education standard and that of Holt. 

VerenUage of gain in ircight made hp m girU and /fi.5 hoim in ChUago nprn-air 
trhooln the full gchnol gear IDIS-H. eompaird u illi the. pnrentaqc uf gain in 
weight of children of the game age, ag egtablighcd in the standards bp Holt 
<ind the Chicago Board ^ Education. 

/ OTR1.8. 
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Percentage of gain i?i iceigtit made by fi}U girln and ItiH boya in Chicago open-air 
schooU the full school year colored icifh the percentage, of gain in 

weight of children o' the some age, af^tahlishc^ in the standards by Holt 
and the Chicago Boa^d of Education — Continued. 
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Perhaps the only coniim*nt to he made here is that the lar<^e gains 
in weight made din ing adolescent growth ottcur u year or more later 
with the open-air school children than with those imflcatecl in the 
other standards. 

M^eight of same girts and h1f\fs at the close of the school year coin- 

pared irith the standard set by Holt and the Chicago Board of Education for 
pupils of the same age. 
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It will be reoiilled that the average gain for the Chicago children 
was a little larger than the average for the coml.ined nnmlier of 
children reported from other cities. In considering these tables the 
physical condition of these children should constantiv he borne in 
niiiul. ■ I he figures for the Chicago children, as well as the childi'en 
from other cities, covered only the 10 months’ school year. The 
figures given by/ Holt and the Chicago Board of Education are for 
n full year. In the ease of (!() Chicago cliihlren who were in the oi)en- 
an schools two full school years. tlu*re was a slight iiicnaise in w'eight 
during the suniiiier months. Of the 00 children, 30 gained, 27 lo^t, 
and ,3 remained the same. It resulted in an average inm’ea.se of 
twentv-tvvo ()ue-^undr(*dths of a pound for tli(‘ wh oh' group. With 
one e.xception the schools stiulied were in sos.sion only five davs a 
week, and most oythein only the usual school hours. In most in- 
stances there were two meals a day at the school. In the Chicago 
schools the food values average l.ino calories jier i)U|)il jier dav. It 
is the e.xperience in the Chicago open-air schools that children lose 
in weight Saturdays and Sunday's and on holidav' vacations. 

In this connection there are presented herewith certain data on 
the increa.se in weight of children in 0|ien -air schools in England, 
which are taken from the report of the scluxd medical ollicer on ojien- 
air schools to the education committee of the bondon Countv ( ’oimcil, 
March, 1013 . The tabu's give results obtained with 03 chiidren who 
were in the Birley Hoii.se open-air school in the .school year 1011-12. 
These.children were admitted to the school by the e.xamitiing medical’ 
officer on account of the following conditions : 

Mnlmitrition nnd Kcncrnl poor pliysiqno ■ 

Family history of or su^;^;ostin;^ plitliisis •>.> 

IMUhlsls 

Anemia 

Chest ctdidltloiis ( noniuin'rrulnri _ ^ 

Enlnrpenient of ^dnnds . ^ _ r, 

Other ronditlnn!<__. * 

The following: shows the iivorajre woifrhl (expressed in kilo- 

grams) of these, ehildreii. hy ages, on admission to the, Birle\' Hoiisi' 
school, compared with the corresiiondiiig averages of all London'^ 
elementarv.sclKwl children. (.\ kilogram e(]iials a. little more than 
‘2.2 pounds.) 
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Itirlri/ «(7(oo( rhildrni compared with all Loudoti vlnnt'Ptary Hr/tool 

e/tiltlren an t<k iirenipi- wriffht. 
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' Nol rocordotl. 


It will 1)0 noted tliat in e\orv instance tlH\,oi)en-air school cliildren 
on admission were below tlie a\era^e weights of “all Lomlon Cd)imty 
('tmiK'il school children." 

The next table sIkavs the avcnip* "ain in wei^lu in kilograms in 
<‘ach age groii|> dui’ing tin* 10 weeks co\ered hy the study, compared 
with tlu‘ (a»rre>ponding axei’irges of all London elementary s^Jfiool 
children. 
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' Not rt‘'x)rtIod. 


1 he same report gives another table which shows the average 
weekly gain in weight in kilograms at vai ages compared witli 
the Corresponding average weekly gain of all I.*oiulon tdementary 
school children^ * 
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OPBN-AIR SCHOOLS, 

nine,/ Ilotue children eomimred ,oWt all hondon elemenlar,, ,eh<ml children 
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It may be of interest to coinpine the gains in weight of tiie Hirlew 
H.use open-air school with those of Chicago open-air sciiool chil- 
qren. The f<Jlio\ving table gives such a comparison by age and 
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The Pirley House school was in session .si.\ davs a week, from 0 
o clock m th<4 morning until (i in the nflerrmon. 'I'lie children were 
•given three meals a day at this .school, 

A hieinoglolun te.st was also made of these ehihhen. QuotiiK' 

again from the report of the medical ollitvr of the London County 
.Council: 

Some measure of improv.sl eomlltliia.s of luMlIly healtli Is nffonle,! I,v the 
eatimatloas ot the laeiaopdohla ,<oatent of the hloo.l; the smnoairv ..f 'these 

(ma.Ie with Tall,,al.st's scale) hs set oat la the tahh- helow. liKl Matr taken 
H8 normal, 

^ arerugrs at liirici/ House, JUiJ. 
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between 8.5 Hirley House scIkkiI diUtlrtin and JilH Chicago 
school children : 
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I'he above tables show that in every instance tlie gains of children 
in tlie Hirley House school. Englaml. wtue greater than those of the 
rhicago cliildren. Tlie discrej)ancy in numbers should l>e borne in / 
luiml — d;U (diicago childfen compared with 85 in the Birley House 
scliool. . . ^ 

Again, the Birley House school was in session six days a week 
ami from about S.dO in tlio morning until <> oVltx'k in die evening, 
d'hree meals a day were served in the Birley House scluHil and two 
in the ('hiciigo scliools. Tlie one day extra a week gave the Birley 
House school chiltlren 40 extra days. 

As has been stated, it is the experience in the Chicago schools that 
children lose in weight over week ends and on holidays. A perusal 
of records in general seems to iiuli<‘ate the desii'iibility of a six-days 
S('hooI week ft>r oix'ii-air school (‘hildren. In some of the foreign 
schools the <*hildren are in the school seven days a week. 

In the report of tlie sohmil me<lical otliccr of Bradford, England, 
for the year 11)1*2 (]>. 45) is another interesting table showing the 
averagt‘ gain in weiglit. height, luemoglohim elicst measurement, and 
average duration of attendance at Bradford (England) open-air 
school.^ 
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t Total. * Equals 4^ pounda. 


A feature worthy of special comment in this table is the column 
giving the average length of stay for the different children. There 

' Bradford, Eloglaiid, Education ^knmltUe. Baport of acbool medical officer, 1012, p. gL ^ 
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ti ese tables are given as examples where records have been kept 
hey emphasize features which should be kept in mind bv those con' 

inrr Average gains are. in themselves, interest- 

ing. but to be valuable as guides they shoulc^l.e studied with reference 
to age and «>x and compared with carefully established norms. 

SCHOLARSHIP. 

Xo effort wa.s mafic to'gatber data with regard to geheia! (.fluet- 

SlrAf " '"/r Klizabeti; m';. 

of^ 5^2 ) fr”'’’'"! 'he grade progress 

pf 022 chiklren who were m the Chicago open-air and o,>en-win^w 

schools during the entiie school year 1!)13-14. The grade of each 

pupil was recorded on admi.ssion to these schools in September, 1P1.3 

Ihi drenr'tlf ! "'i' 'he same 

childn n In the teachers at the close of school in June. 1014: 
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_ Tlie propess of tlie^ same children prior to (heir atten<laa«> in 
the open-air scKcml is shown in the next table; Nine of the.se chil- 
en entereil the school during school year 1913-14 and were elim- 
mated from the following study. Of the .522 children 2.5 had not 
completed a grade at the end of the school year 1912-13 and we^ 
no included The table, therefore, concerns 488 of the .522 children 

1913 !s w^® r''n " of the school vear 

to fhat datT ?! r completed by each child up 

to that date. 1 heso weie known quantities. Second, the table as- 
s'^ that, acconling to the usual standards, each child entered 
in his seventh year; that he continued in school regularly and 
t^t he should have made qne grade each year. A table Led on thi 
abo^e facts and assumptions follows: 
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Average length of time required per grade for 4^8 chitdren previous to attend- 
ance m open-air nchoots. 
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This tnblc shows that previous to entering the open-nir school 129 
ohildren made a ^ade in a year or less; that a\*eraged more than 
one year to a grnde. In the tipeji-air school 400 made a grade in a 
year or less and 113 failed to make n grade in their year in the 
open-air school. AVe <’all attention again to the assumptions on 
which the table is based, also to tl\e fact that there were 522 children 
in the first table and -188 in the secopcl. We realize that* it is too 
much to assume that previous to the ndrriission to the o^n-air school 
all the children went regularly. The study is oflfered more as a sug- 
gestion and to stimulate interest and further study than as presenting 
anything final on the subject. It raises the inte^sting question also 
as to how many years a child should spend ii] a grade without attract- 
ing attention and receiving such care as he needs. 

Another study was made by the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund of the children in the open-air schools in the school year 1911- 
12. The school progress of 151 children in the oiwn-air schools in 
(Chicago in that year was compared with the scholarship of the 
same children in the regular schools for the school year 1910-11, 
Tl’ieso figures were taken from the grade marks as given by the 
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teachers. The marks for the l51 childron were averaged and were 
as follows: 

Average scholarship of 151 children In open-window roon»s, sclu^ year 
1911—12 ^ 

Average scholarship of same 151 children In regular schools, school rear 
1910-11 ; ^3 

Average gain In vholarshlp in open-window rooms lo. 17 

One hundred and four of the 101 children improveti in scholarship. 

Thirteen of the 151 children lost 

Thirty-four of the 151 children remained the same. 

In the report of the Kochester (N. Y.) Public Healtli Association 
for 1911-13, page 25T, the results of scholarship in the liochetster 
oPen-air schools are given as follows: Of 149 children in attendance, 
111 made* usual grade progress; 14 made more rapid progress, 
and 12 less ra])id progress than is customary in the regrdnr s< ho<»I 
The Ethical Culture School of New York City, in its prospectus of 
1914, states that the majority of children have accouiplished as much 
work in the promotion subjects as those in corresponding grades 
indoors. The South Manchester (Conn.) open-air school for 1913 
reports that 3 children have dftie almost two years’ work in one, 
12 have completed 1 year’s work in one year, and 3 are not doing 
much of anything, being e.xtreraely nervous; 4 have just entered. 
The educational club of South Manchester, Conn., in its -report for 
reports that the children in their open-air school range 
from 6 to lo years, and in grades from one to eight. Of 22 children ‘ 
in school at that time, 11 completed a year's work in a year’s time. 
Of this number 3 were called “slow ” and had repeated one or more 
grades previous to entering the open-air school. Four pupils did a 
years work in 30 weeks; 3 of the^ were jej>eaters from the year 
before. Of the remaining 7 all were in poor physical condition. 
Three failed to make a grade in a year, 1 was withdrawn, and the 
other 2 are not recorded. These are fair samples of the comments 
and records of open-air schools. 

ATTENDANCE. 

In the matter of attendance a number of .studies !.,ive been made 
comparing attendance in open-air schools with that of closed-window 
rooms in the same city and for children of as near the same physical, 
focial, and economic conditions as could be chosen. The open- 
window rooms usually show a better percentage of attendance. In 
the report of the health officer of the District of Columbia, for 1911, 
page 22, is this statement : “ The number of days lost from illness in 
, j&ntdoor schools since the first examination is 60, wl\ile the indoor 
watflfil, average loss per pupil in ont^or school 2.40 days, 
indtoor 4.70.”^ The ^ual report er 191W2, of ithe Givio 
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Club of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pa., page 27, showed a record 
of absences for a 20-day period in March, 1012, in a roof school and 
in a primary room in one of the nearest public schools. Attendance 
in the open-air school was almost 2 per cent higher than that in the 
closed schoolroom. AMiile sometKing like 14 of the closed-room 
pupils were absent because of ^ sick 'headaches, indigestion, sore 
throats, etc., not one of the children was out Of the open-air school 
for such a cause. 

The attendance record of 127 children in the Chicago open-air and 
open-window schools for the year 1911-12 was studied. Some of 
the records were incomplete and' in such cases the children were not 
included in the study. Complete records were secured for 92 chil- 
dren. The comparison was made with the attendance of the same 
children in the regular schools' for a corresponding period, both as 
to duration and time of year, next preceding their admission to the 
open-air schools. Of the 92 children, 61, or 66.3 per cent, showed a 
better record of attendance; 10, or 10.8 per cent, remained the same; 
21, or 22.8 per cent, lost in percentage of attendance. 

Contagious and infectious diseases are often important JsArs in 
school attendance. The absence of such diseases in open-^^Shools 
is a matter of frequent comment in open-air school reports. In 
Philadelphia the Christian Street open-air school reported that dur- 
ing the first 10 mohThs of open-air school work no case of contagious 
diseases occurred among the children. Only tw’o were absent on ac- 
count of illness. Mts. Ellenore Comstock Robertson’s private op^n- 
^air school, Syracu^, N. Y., in the report of December, 1913, says: 

“ Since opening October 1, 1912, we have had no spread of con- 
tagious disease, although we have had among our pupils two cases 
of chicken pox, one of mumps, and ope-Qf whooping cough caught 
from brothers and sisters at home. Althou^ our children have had 
colds, they do not seem to spread from one to another.” T^ie Ethical 
Culture School of New York, in its prospectus of 1914, says: “The 
health of most of the children has improved in rather ft mjg'ked de- 
gree. Several children, who previous to entering had shown a 
tendency to take cold very easily, have overcome this weakness in a 
\vay which has delighted their parents. Even more remarkable has 
been the complete disappearance in a number of cases of nervous 
habits observable in every ordinary classroom, choreic symptoms, 
tendency to stutter when excited, etc.” . The open-air school at 
Springfield, Mass., reports an attendance record for the school year 
1912-13 of 98.2 per cent. The principal says: “We have some chil- 
dren who are just beginning to know wh'at it is to be regular in 
school att^donoe.^ E. L. G&rling, superintendent of Maitland 
Sanitarium, Peppard Cmnmon, Oxon, England^ says in report 6|r 
• Febrgary^ 1914: of school attendance is good, os^ 
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been remvkably free from minor ailments and casualties, 

I bfe seems to jiromote a cellar level of hcalthfulness 

children more capable of rcffu- 

lar school uttendanco than normal ^children,” ^ 

extcrience of teachers. 

eall', "I'"" 

esiing. ihe smaller number of children <rive« n n-. ...* 

»rr£.rr,is :zvt.z iEE 

possible in an open-air school, on account of siimll numbers also 
are an aid to the teacher. She meeds the child at iiiorr ^uts oj 
contact and more nearly on the child's own, terms. Thi te.^l.eJ 
whir/i^ nclvantages in acKlition to that of fn>s|, air 

l ^th working efticiency as steam is to an engine’ 

A teacher in Montclaiit, x\. J., stated that she would agri>e triwicl’ 
children the same amount in the open air in oiie-third the time ' 

that would be required in a closed, heahHl room. 

on«VT‘^""’ tl>e Hotanical Gardens open-air school 

p rtrrti 7.- t etL-i-r 

Anollur thl she Ind been in belter health in the oiicn-air seliool tm 
said, I would never teach in a closed room if, I could liein it- 

^''ii?d? Vetirt^f £^” °'"v 

law, mainitig "iMml! .hiL" sM,n”'"e l^rilablre'r m'"'' T'"' 

Ci‘::^ix'-raT;r;in:“ 

pupils to attend schools where the iimnmtt , . ro(|ulrea 

Where the air Is staanant ov^rhaul^ t^ f'*"" ^ 

the work renalred of tl.em as Well as chlwCwho are in 

^‘"'«.®P®"-«>r.-hool tenohefs in the 

My pleasure 

erewi^cboolroqmrra^^^ be L owlr^roai^^ 
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Boaton, 1/aaa.— For n st'oro or more years my experience os a teacher has 
been pnineil In tl»e public schools of this country. In ko«hI old New Kurland, 
Ch\lifornia. nnd tlie Middle West. Our teachers to-day are victims of nen-’ous- 
ness. Irritability, and soKralled overwork. Those who have tried the outdoor ^ 

\f(»rk have Ihh*u capable of more prolonpwi labor with far less fatlpue. This 
Is my own testimony, and imiirly all assocUite teachers who have given It a 
fair trial fivl there Is no scIuk)! for them like the oiwii-alr sclusd. 

r;/(tcaf/o, ///— Fresh air has done wonders for me. I am strong nnd fat nnd 
have galiuHl 10 iK>\inda since last year In spite of seven wwks’^work In the 
snnnner. My (Hmi]>Iexion has undergone a complete change. Instead of being ^ 
a saiiow, dead, dry-sklnno<l j)ersoD, my skin Is fresh, full of life, and rosy, 
rinvnt/o, Iil—\ have m^ver In iny life been so free from backache and 
extreme fatigue as 1 have Iumui siiux* I took the open-air school. “How do 
y(Mi k<vi> so fre.sh?“ nsktsl another teacher Inst night. “I am always nervously 
cxhaustiNl after a dark, raitty day like thi.s.*’ I told her truthfully that I hnd, 
t-eased to d rent I such days. Not even rain can dl.^tind the sunshine In the 
oiH'n-atr scIkh)!. 

EFFECTS ON INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN. 


The elTort has been in this chapU^r to give some indication of ^ 
restilts obtained in open-air school work. It has been necessary to 
deal with the children in groups and by averages; however, the small 
iinny of ^debilitated children in the open-air schools and the vastly 
larger nimdx'rs of the same kind of children not yet properly cjired 
for, like every other army, is I'esolvable into individual units. Some- 
body is especially ‘^interested in each child. It would be interesting to 
narrate the individiial stories of these open-air school pupils, for 
every story would have its own special appeal. This is strikingly , 
true when proper nurture and care ni*e given to chiliVlren who pre- 
viojjsly have not had opportunities and who have betm prevented 
from making normalprogn*^ by reason of physical handicaps. 

A teacher in the Buffalo open-air school reports a girl of 12, whose 
mother brought the child to the school quite in despair on account of 
her daughters nervous condition. The child was thin, undernour- 
ished, and nnoinic. She was nervous, discouraged, and often cried 
without any#tf»pparent cause. She had defective eyes and oai-s, and 
poor teeth. She /was suffering from adenoids and hypertrophied 
tonsils, and was a mouth breather.' She was admitted to the oqp.n-air 
school qnd in the year following gained 20 pounds, the anemia and 
malnutrition disappeared, her eyes were treated and made to function 
properly, her. hearing was corrected, the adenoids and tonsils were 
I'emoved and she w^as able to breathe normally and properly. She 
became ambitious, happy, and capable in every way. Her attendance 
was practically perfect; The child’s happiness was fully equaled by 
that of the mother, who had not believed such a transformation 


The au^rintendent pf tlie open-air school at Grand Rapids .reports 
ihe.stoiT of a'Uttle ?who was brq4g^^ iP liis office by.her motlier^ 
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for 

^ two weeks at a time for years. She retjuested that the 
^ild be placed in the open-air school. The superintendent responded 
her request and says that in the past year the child did not miss 

Jou“4" »"» 2.’ 

In the^same school was a boy who was unable to remain in the 

K /I ; P“''e"ts were planninfr to send him to Texas n<rniii 
inft" totry the fre.sh-air sch(K>l. The superintendent re|)orts 

k lL ",d,“ eoxl P-'-re.. 

boy s in a htt e autobiogrraphy . which he wrote for the (),,on- \ir 
Smile a monthly periodical which was started. by the children of 
the Chicago open-air schools: “mirtn or 

Klev'^” wtin t" " "T ''"“"O’-'' n>'nr the oltv „f 

ha7t’he?^ot roTr anuTern Tl“'* ^ 

and after^was cured of that 1 ™ i t ^ <’""«''t dlphtliprla. 

and T 0/ ‘»>“t I oauRht pneumonia. I am.vetl in IkmI for a vear 

ami I nH got out of bed for that lone time wi.on i 7 ^ 

. J/; ^ Ff" 

Oarfleld SohtKil. Uter, we niovet! to a dIfTerent Tr^^ 1 . ft I' *“ 

zzr.:^z}p rr -- ' 
=f r ^ . 

i« mo t !i ^ majority of cares the improvement 

w marked, and the response by the pupil is most gratifying, not only 

The chief object of these schools has been to build up the health 
0 children, m orfer that they may become more capable of assimU 
latmg and benefiting by the instructions giv-n {„ the ordinary ' 

The material in this chapter gives some indication of the results 
th^t^ve accrued directly to the children and to the teachera There 

community itself and u^ion the 
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genenil school prohlcin, for the open-air school, in addition to its 
direct ministry to the children involved, has become an edncatioMl 
laboratory where more natural and less formal methods have 
used and wliere experiments and systems have been tried which are 
directed to the needs of children. Wherever there is ni. open-air 
.school will be found a group of people who are deeply interested. in 
tile school problem and \vho are determined that the jmblic schools 
shall lie ais rich and fruitful as it is possible for ttie community to 
make them. They believe that it should be imiiossilile for any pupil 
to sit through the seven or eight years reipiired of every child, with 
his handicaps undiscovered and unrelieved and his school experience 
impaired or negatived by the jiresence of remediable defects. The 
immediate purpose of the open-air school will be realized only when 
all debilitated children now in the regular schools have a chance for 
fresh air, suflicient food, and a general hygienic life. The ultimate 
purpose is to keep the children from gietting sick and anemic by 
em[>hasizing the idghts of all to a sanitary and wholesome life. 
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SfH'ioh <'<’ 


ArrENDiX A. 

^Ktwir. ntui rntnIUiottH of SHC> fooiiliiH uf i MZ <)jK'n-fiir school 

in i:t A wi'r^f.'(in pities. 

WCMsiwfL. 


CWcago.,.,*- . 
Cincinnati .... 
('leveland..,. . 

I .ouis'llle . 
Minneapolis. , . 

Newark . . . 

New York 

Oakland.. 
Piliaburgh . 
Provldenoe . 
Koclu'"*^pr. 

6t, LouLo . . . 
Bchenrctady. 
Springfield . 



lar. 


i.lKl.fiSl 47.27 

127 

2^\ 

1,714. so! 85.7^1 



74fi.00j 49. 73 


.s 

E 

B 

1 

I 

T. 

X 

z, 

— 

— 

— 
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34 

9 

84 

57 

27 

14 

9 

6 

4S 

14 

31 

13 

6 

7 

44 

< 31 

13 

76. 76 

1 

20 

. * 

.... 

18 

13 

6 

23 


5 

26 

fi 

1 18 

36 

3S 

1 4 

2S 

i;i 

1 13 

25 

> i( 

1 6 
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Social, economic, anti hygienic cofuUtioriM of SH6 famiiies of 1.062 open-air school 
pupils in 15 American <*ontiniuML 


Ilooms*. 


neOrooms. 


Rent. 


Cities. 


I I 
! e 

I: £ It 

£ I E - 
I ■ E ■ 3 


?l| 

* a 

li 1 

H 


I 


ChlcaKo '3B0'2,2lfl466 1, 

Qnelnnati 47 24 2 49 

Cleveland | ,v»2li?2 

Louisville I u' 9 hI 15 

Minneapolis 4 a 977 

uontciSr m;u 

i4.V 2«3, 45 

76 -491 HO 

10. 9H| 23 

Providence 23 1.54 

Rochcwicr. 34I „ 

St. I.OUls 34 1H2I 40 

Schenwtady 25 I63l 30 

Sprlngflold.-^ . 25 I2m| 25 


K. ■ 


|!1 

S ' c9 


66.3 ^.3 

155 1.6 
3691.5 

4512.2 

2451 1. 1 
69|l.6 

21.31.2 

28n'1.8 

129| .H 

48.2. 2 
1201 .3 2:1 
2ti!l.3 7 

n:u.7 27' 

i(W:i.o 2.5: 

145 ,9 25: 


IS J, 


ai * 


I s i 


h ■? 


i ill 

mr i 

^ I 1 ; 6 *o 

lelsl £ 


S 0,1 


^1 

E 

?l 


I s 

■P 




290l,Kn6'37Hl8ra 
47| 243 49l 90 
82 
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45; 

Mi 

45; 


|E 

■jA 

I j I 

2.2 00.60307 


562316 

2W 2.4 63. 00 67 

.301; 

9lj 14 
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Al 

I24 2-2..51.25 39 

*'267 

113 

14 

44 2. 6163.80! H) 

44 

263 

45 

119 2.2i56.63 42 

lt>8 

40 

6 

15 2. 7179. ;«> 68 

252 

H8 

21 

59 1.o'52.00 5 

28 

107 

17 

36 2.9[75.(X) 17 

48 

154 

25 

69 2. 2 . 57- .50 21 

114 

42 

7 

18 2 3'57. 70 


132 

.31 

.53,2, 516:4. no 23 

*71 

Iftl 

.30 

712. 2 44' 85 12 

70 

128 

25 

8211.6. 56, (K) 19 
1 1 

1(X( 


I 


§ I 


I r— . ■ 

,4A5l*3,5H7.00fll 6.K.«2.4r) 
i;i7| 510.00, 11. 8«. 3.72 

'■ 835.00, 12.47. 2.74 


525.60 1.1.46, 2.54 
ia> ,50 12. .5.5' 2. 85 
.VH 25' 12.70- 2.69 
l,(H4.(X)j 15 .30i 4. 14 
75.00! 15 (XV 2.6H 
204. (XV 12.U)I 4.25 
217.00| 10..3t(i 1.90 

2^.85: y Wj! :).'20 
IM..50| I6.2I1 2 78 
279.00 14.68! 2.71 









APPENDIX B. 

ESTIMATED EXPENSE OF EQUIPPING AND MAINTAINING AN OPEN- 
WINDOW ROOM WITH FULL REGIME OF MEDICAL AND NURSING 
SERVICE, FEEDING, AND REST. 


(TWKNTY riVR CniLDKICN—SCliOOL YEAR 10 MONTHS.) 


KIHST VKAK. 


FyisT Yt:.\K — c(mtIiuuHl. 


25 coats, at $4.iK>, _ _$l(Mi. (M) 

1 leat her’s c<>ui 

Pt. 00 

2.5 felt ht»ois, at $1.35 

33 75 

IhH)ts fur teat her 

1.35 

25 cots, at $.3-- - - - 

75. 00 

2.5 sleeping blankets. 


at .$3.S5. . 

OG. 25 

25 wehihtlng apnms. 


at 2* cents _ 

0. 25 

25 rot et»vers, at 20 


cents _ 

• 5.00 

25 p#irs woo! gloves. 


at .50 rents. 

12. 50 


<;iovt*s for teiU’Iior . r>0 

$:do. (;o 

Srnles im<I imuisiiriiijr 

roll -- 00 

nnd silver 20.00 

KltHuMuvnre • SO. (K) 

Supplies 20.00 

— — 100. 00 

'rhermoineters u n 0 

(Inors 20.00 

Laumiry 12.00 

Car fure__ 10. 

Mlscelln neons . 10. (H) 

52.00 

H window vontllfttors, at 24.00 


Sen' ire: 

Physician, at $50 

mo __$r>U0. fK) 

Matron, at S40 

pey luo - - 401). (K) 


rood : 

Milk (I qi., at 0 ^ 
c(‘nts. pep day 
per rlilhl) _ . 337.50 
DrejoL-- . . 05. (K> 

Meat 70,00 

(JnH'eries 115.00 


$0(K). 00 


5S7. W) 


Total (*xi>ense 1,004.10 


If the following equlpineut Is 
not furnisluMl by the hoard 
of wlucatlon, the tost will 
l>e ' 

Klttiion .sink 15. 

Gas stove 25. 

2 euplM>imls 80. 

2 klt<iien tables 5. 

2 dining-room tables 25. 

30 dialrs, at $1 30. 


ToUO equipment 510.00 


180.00 
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(T'VEN TY-FIVK riIIM>RK\— SCHOOL VKAIl 10 MC)\TIIS)—Co 

sK('n\r) YKAU, 

'I’lio suU.s shoiiM wonr 'A to 4 yonrs. j 

'I’ho hoots should wenr 2 to 3 yeors. ' 

TIu? i;|ovos should W(‘nr 2 to 3 yojirs. 

The* rots should Wf.ir r> yours or more, 

Uopnirs on Suits _ _ .'>12.30 

Ih*pnir.«i on hoots, rc- 

1.3 t)0 I 

I 



Ht TiO nnits- 

1.3, 00 


Ih’pairs on «-ots__ 

10 pairs j;lov(*.s, nt 50 

10. 00 


n*nts . 

5. 00 

$>12. 30 

UoiilenlsIiltiK (.'hlna 


and silvor 

Kfplcni.slijn;^ kltrhon- 

10.00 


wnro 

Supplies (towols. i:Ap* 

10.00 


kins, etc.) 

20.00 

1 

-10.00 ; 

Thermometers ;i n d 


Oruf^s 

20. 00 


Ljiundry___ 

12. tK) 


Oar faro _ 

10. 00 


Mise(*llancotis 

10. tK> 



Service- for 10 iiiontti)^. 

I''(>od for H) yin>nths i,-" ' 


32. OO 
900. 00 
587. 50 


Tohil ox|H*ns(? for stv- 
oml year_, __ _ _ 1,022.00 


I 





APPENDIX C. 

RECIPES FOR OPEN-AIR SCrfoOLS. 


n'lu* fiillowiii;: roi'iprs fi»r tin* pn'p.i r:>l ioti of fnods <‘snc('lsilly to tlii' 

Mcods of tlu‘ opoiwiir si'liool chi l<)mi of (’hicnjjo \\vr(‘ worl\<‘<l out liy tiu* nintrous, 
in rooiHTJitlon with tUo piiysicitins, diotlihins. ami leadiPrs. I'hcy nro 

lion* insorlpd foi- {ln> triiidancc* or help t>\' those t(‘:iehor>< who arji‘^W(H-kimi witli 
chihlren of a siinihir ,typ‘‘ nnd tUHlcr sotiuovlmt oompnrnblo (’omiltions. Kacli 
reeipo is <U‘si;iiH^l to st'rve lU) oilildivil. 


SOUPS. 


'I'omolit 0)1(1 f.nifU Soup. 


Ills. lontlis sojil<c(l ov(M* nit:ht. 

4 O'/, hacon. 

-I oz. oniuUH, in Imcoii 

til! nearly done. 

1 stalk ivlery. 

2 Ihs. potatoes, rulirnl. 

) III. carrots. 

Roll UmiRIs about ^ Mourf*, mhl voi;e- 
lahlcs atui Voi»U iHitll iloiie tliroiiirli. 
Add ono can tonaitoca. Season with 
salt, pepper, and small ni^ount of vine- 
^;ar, to taste. 

Affi*// Itrnu Soup. 

2 Ihs. navy heaiis. 

Kmu’kle of veal. 

2 small on'ons. 

(Vleiy. 

Wash the henns ami soak overnight 
In cohl water. In the morning put 
them on to hull, adding more water if 
idM*e,sstir>^ Put in the knuckle of veni, 
a few stalks of celery, tmd 2 sum 1 1 
onions. OiM»k slowly 3 hours, watch- 
ing cnrufully. ns it burns cjislly. Setv- 
8<m to ta.ste wit!\ stilt. pepp<T, and 
paprllyi. Serve with slices of toast. 
Split pea soup may be inade the snine 

V 


Tomato Soup \rilh /fiVr. 


7 oz. rice, 

■J cans totuntcics. 

^ teasiHHUtftil Imking sodtt. 

I feasiHXui huttcr, , ^ 

1 luMcspoon salt. 

H (|ts. i)(i|)ing lallU. 

Stew and strain the tonmti¥*s. 
Wash riei* ami put In double holler 
wltli th(* iMilllug water and Indl for 
half an houn- st Irring with ji fork. 
.\<U1 the strained tomatoos, halving 
soda a^j^ .snlt.'iH'ppcr, butter, and hot 
milk. Cook nil together for 20 min- 
utes. 

* Split Vra Soup, 

3 Ihs. split iHvis. 

0 oz. onions. 

A ih. salt pork or hacon. 

1 tenspiMui (‘ 1 ‘hM’y salt. 

repIH'r and salt, ^ 

Soak iMMis over night In cold water 
and one-tldnl tetispooaful of baking 
soiln. In rite morning ilraln off water 
tind ad<I about h tpiarts of fresh, cohl 
water. Ihdl slowly a^or 4 hours, and 
imt tliroiigh colander. Fry J^nlt isirk 
with onions to n light l>rown. Add to 
lams, also seasoning. Serve nHth 
toasUHl squares. 


N 


J 
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Vegetable Soup. 


I.' 

*y* 
U % 


2 Iba. beef. 

cent soup bone. 
' 4 OR, barley, 
li lbs. potatoes, 
i lb. cabbage., 
i'lb. turnips, 
i lb, carrota 
4 OR. onlonsi/ 

6 oz, celery. 

1 Ib. can tomatoea. 
1 can (»rn. 


OPEN-AIE SCHOOLS. 


Put soap bone and bpef In 2 gala, 
of colli water. IM come to a boll 
slowly and skim. Boll 4 hours. Add 
^It to taste and barley. Chop to- 
. 2 Igrther the xxjtatoes, cabbage, tumlpai, 
onions, celery, tomatoes, com, 
;«nd add to the soup 2 hours before 
serving. 

Cut all meat from the bone, fun 
through chopper, and add to the soup. 


heats. 


Baked Beef Steto, 


. 3i Iba beef. 

1 lb, carrota 
5 Itf. turnlpa 

2 o^ onlona 
1 clove garlic; 

4 Iba potatoea 
S oo aoning. - 

PutH^f, carrots, and turnips through 
coarse meat chopper; put over fire In 
about 6 quarts of boiling water. 

Slihnier for al>out i hour; put In 
seasoning, onions, and garlic. Put In 
potatoes, bake In moderately hot oven 
for hours. One-half hour before 
serving add thickening. It makes 
about quarts In all. 

- Beef Loaf icith Tomato Sauoe. 

81 M>s. chopped beef, 

4Ib. Chopped pork. . 

J egg. ’ 

r lb. cracker crumbs or stale bread. 
I^i^d Is used, soak In cold water 
tender ; squeeze out water. Mix 
thdPoughly with meat, seasoning well 
with salt and pepper. Make Into loaf, 
not ^ too thick, and bake about l to 
li hours, basting often with drippings 
and hot water.* 

Put In saucepan 1 can tomatoes, 4 
, oz. Onions, finely chopped, and 1 pt, 
boiling water, and season well with 
.I>eM>er and wit. Cook SO nrinutes. 

.. Bemove l<if fipom baking pan, add 1 
boUlng woter and stir in tomatoes 

' - V- . 


nnd onlonsr "Thicken with 6 oz, fk>ur 
and season well with salt and pepper 
or paprika. 

Pour gra\'y over loaf and serve with 
mashed potatoes. 

Com-Bccf Hash. 

5 lbs. cookwl c<»rn beef. 

7 lbs. potatoes. 

1 onion, 

2 teu.spoon.sfuh salt. 
i teu8p<H)n p*q>pcr. 

3 cups cream. 

Com beef should be put on In cold 
water and cooketl very slowly for 3 
hours the day before neede<l. Boll 
I>otatoes Id their skins; peel, chop all 
together with n meat chopper ; add 
s*dt, pepper, put In a baking dish and 
pour cream over top. Bake for f hour, 

J^rcamed SaU Pork, 

Si lbs. lean salt pork. 

1 qt. milk. 

UoII sllc^ pork In. Hour and fry 
brown; put In stew kettle ‘and con- 
tinue to try until all Is done, th^ 
pour off Bome ,of the drippings afo-x 
brown flour with what is left In pan, ^ 
When flour Is brown pour l qt. milk 
Into pan gradually, stirring constantly, 
and let come to a boll ; pour over pork 
and put bock on fire to simmer for 
1| to 2 houra 
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Tomato Sauce. 

3 cans tomatoes. 

3 tulilespK>on8 flour. 

3 tablespoons butter. 

pook thfe tomatoes for 10 minutes: 
rul) through a strainer. Beat In sauce- 
pan until smooth; add 2 tablespoons 
of flour and 3 tablespoons of, butter. 
Salt and pepper and cook 10 minutes. 

This uray be served with macaroni, 
rice, etc., as well as with fish and 
meats. Tl>e flavor may be modlfle<l 
by addition of onions, spices, or herbs. 


Bro%cn Beef Oravy. 

4 lbs. beef, 
i lb. salt pork, 
doz. onions. 

4oz. flour. 

1 can peas. 

^ can tomatoes. 

Grind beef, salt pork, and onions 
through food chopper. Season with 
salt, pepper, and bake until brown. 
Stir In 4 oz. flour, 1 qt. water, peas, 
uud tomatoes. 

Very good with baked or plain boiled 
potatoes. 


FISH. 


Kolmon Loaf. 

3 onna salmon. 

3 eggs. 

2 cups milk. 

Cracker crumbs. 

Drain liquor off the salmon.' Mince 
salmon and mix with It the eggs, milk, 
and Cracker crumbs enough to form 
Into a loaf. Bake In a mo<lernte oven 
until nIVe and brown. 

Salmon and Rice. 

16 oz. rice. 

2 dans salmon. 

1 qt. milk. 

4 oz. butter* 

0 oz. flour. 

Wash well In running water 16 oz. 
of rice. Cover well, with boiling water 


^to which salt has been added, and 
'<NX)k until flaky and tender. Do not 
stir rice while cooking, turn fire low. 
WTien cooked remove from fire and 
drain In colander. 

Remove skin and bone from salmon, 
put Into baking dish, add rice, cover 
with 1 pt. milk and w'hlte sauce and 
sea son wel I wM th salt and pepper, 
But In oven for few mlnutjgg until 
thoroughly hente<l and serve hot 

irfti/c Sauce. 

Add to butter, .slightly heated^ the 
•flour, bent until creamy; stir Into 8 
pt.s. Jbolllng milk, stirring constantly, 
so as not to burn or lump. If double 
bolter fs not used. 


CHEESE. 


Cottage Cheese. 


4 qts. «our milk. Cream. 

tVariq and strain milk through cheesecloth ; add Just enough cream to bl«iti? 
.salt and pepper. * ^ 

inseSLLANEOTTS STEWS. 


Kidnev-Bcati Stew. 

2 lbs. beef. 

8 lbs. dried kidney beans. 

1 can toraatoes. 

4 medluni'slzed onions. 

8 lbs. potatoes. 

Soak beans in cold water over, night 
In tbe; morning drain off Water and, ^ 


start to cook at 8 o*clock In enough 
cold water to cover -well Just as 
soon as beans get soft., add beef cut tn 
squares, tomatoes, and onions. At IX 
otelock add pptatoes diced, Ithlcken 
with flour, add salt and p^^per jn 
taste, ■ . -i;. •' 
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^ Vegetable Steip on Toast, 

2 lbs. Scotch dried peas. 

IJ lbs. camifts, 

1 lb. r>otHtoes. 

1 pt. milk. 

1 tabIes|x>on butter. 

Soak i5^n8 in plenty of lukewrtrm 
water over ni^ht. In the nu^^nin^: 
drain off water and put on to boli in 
plenty of fresh water. Bofl slowly '1 
hours. An hour Iwfore servinj? add 
dlce<l carrots nnti rnttatoes; pint of 
niilk. Just bef<»re serving add butter, 
and season to tasle. Serve on toasted | 
bread. A gtH>d Friday dish. | 

Lentil Stew with It aeon Strips, 



2 lbs. lentils. 

2 lbs. potatoes. 

1 d>. bticon or 3J lbs. frankfurU. 

4 oz. <lrippings. 

2 02 . onions. 

2 cloves garlic. * 

^Salt and pepper. 

6 02 . flour. 

Soak lentils overnight, put on to 
boil in morning at 8 o’clock, covering 
well with water. Put bncon through 
coarse meat cutter.' put In baking pan 
and fry to light brown. Pour off 
drippings, add to lentils, also onions 
and garlic. One hour before serving 
add potatoes cut Into squares. Brown 
flour In drippings, put with lentils i 
boor bef(tre serving. 

The garilc gives the stew the flavor 
of frnnkfurts, and the <*hildrpn like 
It Just as well. If frankfurts are used 
Instead of bacon, cut iu small pieces. 

Carrot Sleto. 

6 02 , onions. 

,3 M)«. carrots. 

3 lbs. tomatoes. * 

8 02. rice. 

1 stalk celery. 

; 3aute the onions in two table- 
^^xwns drippings, put carrots through 
oemr^ knife of food chopper; add to. 


the onions, then odd boiling water 
enough to make sufllcient amount of 
soup when carrots are 'done. Ad<l rice 
and cook slowly till done, 3} hours. 
Season with salt and pepper. 

Baked Pork and Beans, 

.*> lbs. nhvy l>eans. 

2 lbs. salt imrk. 

0 oz. molasses. 

.Salt. 

i’ai>rika. 

Wash and soak beans overniglit. 
Holl on alow fire ,3 luturs. keeping well 
tt>vere<l with water. SIi(‘e salt iH>rk. 
add iDt»lasses. salt, and pai>rika. 
Place In oven and bake 3J hours. 

Baked Macarorli and Spaghetti, 

lbs. macaroni or spaghetti. 

1 lb. salt pork. 

1 onion. 

1 teaspoon salt 
! i II). cheese. 

2 cans tomatoc's. 

i toasp<H>n cvlery salt, 
i teasi)oon pepi>er. 
i teaspoon pai>rikn. 

T teaspoon sugar. 

• Boil mnp^rrml or spaghetti in salt.e<I 
water a!>out 15 mlnuu^; rinse In ct>i.I 
water; add ground still iH>rk. cluH'se 
<*bipi>ed fine. Boll tomatoes; add dlceil 
onI(>n, salt, celery aolt, peppe^r. 
paprika, and sugar; boll slowly about 

1 hour. Place macaroni in baking 
dish, add salt pork, cheese, and to- 
matoes and bake t^ut one hour. 

^^paghetti with Tomato^ucc, 

3 lbs, spaghetti. 

2 cans toinntoes. 

4 02 . onions. 

2 cloves garlic, 
i ib. bacon strip or salt pork. 

I^aprtka. 

Boll spaghetti In plenty of boiling " 
solteil water for 20 minutes, rinse In 
cold water Put in baking dUh. Pry 
salt pork and ou|ans, alsd garlic to a 
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light brown. Put tomatoes In ^tew 
pun. Boll until ctK)kcil throuj;h ; 
strain and add salt pork, onions, ami 
seasoning. Bake one hour In hot oven. 


To make another <lish, add i lb. of 
cheese (o spaghetti. 

For a Friday dish, omit bacon or 
suit i>ork; use i lb, butter Insteud, 


VEGETABLES. 


ScaUopcd I*otatoc 8 . 

T lbs. iK>tatoes, 

Onion. 

Milk. 

Boil potatoes with jackets on. Peel 
and sllct* in imdding dl.'jli. Otver ih>- 
tnt(h^ with milk; atld grate<l onion; 
Stinson arul bake in hot ovimi one hour. 

A nice inldltlon Is i Ih. grated chet^se 
sprliiklwl o^er top about 15 minutes 
Ivt'fnre taking out of oven. 

Carrots and I*ca8. 
lO 07 , (llccHl carrots. 

‘J cans i>oas. 

1 Mt, milk. 

.'1 07. Hour. 


Cabbavc Salad, 

2\ to 3 lbs, cabbage. 

1 egg. 

1 siM>on mustard, 
i cup salt, 

1 tabh^iHvon sugar. 

1 taljlesiMmii llotir. 

Butter size of «*gg. 

3 <*up vinegar, 
i ‘cuit water. 

Mix mustard, salt, sugar, and dour 
together until frtn? of lumps; add egg 
well beaten, vinegar, and water. Put 
In dt>uble lK>iIer to thicken, stirring 
all the time, adding butter. When 
used, thin with crenin. Put cabbage 
through grinder, mix with dressing, 
serve on plates ’with baketl beans. 


r(H)k ('arrots 3 hour, add peas, 
milk, flour, and salt. 

CAKES AND HOT BREADS. 


Pumpkin Cakes. 

i cup butter, 

1 cup sugar. 

2 eggs, 

1 oil]) molaases. 

2 cups strained pumpkin, 

1 cup «>ur milk, 

1 teasiXK)n -sothi. 

1 teaspoon cinnamon, doves, 

Ginger nnd lemon extract, 

3 cups flour. 

Boat well; bake In imifTln tins In n 
slow oven about 45 minutes. Makes 
30 cakes. ^ 

Oinprr Prend, 

J cup butter nr go<xl drippings, 

1 cup sugar, 

1 cup molasses, 

1 cup sour milk. 

1 teaspoon sotla. 

2^ cups flour. • 


Bake In slow oven 4 hour. 



Gififfcr Cake. 

} cup butter or ha|/ Inrd or drippings 
and half butter, 

1 cup molasses. 

1 cup sugar, 

1 roumled spoon ginger. 

1 rounded spoon cinnamon, 

1 cup sour mdk. 

2 spoons baking soda, dlssolvecl In 2 
tabk»HiKX)ns w'arm water. 

3 cuf)S flour, well sifted. 

2 eggs, well beaten. 

IMnch of salt. ‘ ^ 

Have bake tins well greased and 
hake In slow oven for i hour. Al- 
ways grease tins with lard, as grease 
with salt will make cake stick to tins. 

Commcal Oems, 

2 cups cornmeal, 

2 cups (lour. 

2 cups sour milk, " 

1 teaspoon baking soda. ^ ' 

2 eggs. . • 

Bake In a moderate oven 2.5 intnutefl. 
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Oatmeal Cookiet. 

f 

5 cups rolled oats. 

2 cups sour milk. 

Soak overnight and add— 
1 cup niolusses. 

1 teaspoon sixlu. # 

1 teaspoon salt. 

5 eggs. 

li cui>8 flour. 

Bake In moderate oven. 


Bran }Iu^ns. 

2 cups bnm. 

1 cup white flour. 

1 cup sour milk, 

J teasiMMtn baking ^da. 

I Pgfe'- 

1 small cup inola.sses. 
Teaspoon salt. 

Bake -45 minutes. 


DESSERTS. 


Baked Rice. 

I lb. rice.* 

8 oz, sugar. 

1 teaspoon cinnamon. 

} teaspoon salt. 

qts. milk. 

Wash rice well In several waters, 
put In pudding <llsh, aild sugar, salt, 
find cinnamon, then milk, cofd. Bake 
In inoilerate oven 2 hours. 

The addition of 2 eggs well bt'iiten 
and 6 oz. of raisins will make a i-lcher 
pudding. 

^ Farina. 

7 oz. farina. 

8 oz. sugar. 

2 eggs. 

2 spoonfuls vanilla. 

Put milk In double boiler to heat. 
When hot pour In farina, stirring 
-80 It will not lump. cook 15 to 20 
minutes. Beat up eggs and add to 
farina. Take from stove, add sugar 
and vanilla, stirring well. 

Tapioea Pudding. 

2 qts. inllkt r 
6 oz. minute tapioca. 

3 eggs. 

8 ox. sugar. 

1 teaspoon vnnllla. 

Put the milk In double 'holler until 
It comes to the scalding point ; stir 



In the tapioca, ^ stirring well for 10 
mlimres; boat together tlie eggs, sugar, 
vanilla, and a lltle nutmeg ; beat Into 
tapioca uQtli light. Thfs will serve 
30 people. 

Dried Fruits. 

2 lbs. dried fruit. 

12 oz. sugar. 

Wash the fruit and sonk in cold 
water 24 hours. Drain thoroughly, 
cover with boiling water, and simmer 
until fruit is tender. Add sugar a few 
minutes l>efore done. Pencil^, prunes, 
nprlcots. apples, loganl^errles, or rai- 
sins may l>e cookotl rtiis way. A\>- 
plea (‘oiubine* well with any of the 
alM)ve fruits except loganberries. 

Cocoa Pudding. 

3 qts. milk. 

3 oz. cocoa. 

r>« oz. c(»rnstarch. 

Sugar. 

Three qts. of milk In double boiler, 
add sugar to taste; dissolve three oz. 
of cocoa In enough boiling water to 
make It smooth. Add this to the boil- 
ing milk. Thicken with 6 oz. corn- 
starch' made smooth with milk. Cook 
30 minutes. Flavor with vanilla. 
S^rve cold with cream and sugar. 
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APPENDIX D. 

LIST OF CHICAGO MENUS, MATERIALS USED. AND THEIR COST. 


Morninp luncli— Cocoa, bread, jelly. 

Noon dinner— Ilrowneil beef stew, boUeil potatoes, uiasluni turnips, bread and 
milk, farina puddiup:. 

,]fatcrial uncd: 

2 large loaves rye 
• 3 loavt^ wiiole wli 

S oz. butter. 

3 oz, cocoa, 

Ti o». farina, 
r> oz, flour, 

H (>z. jelly. 

5 lbs. beef, 

22 Qts. milk, 

12 oz, onions. 
lU lbs, iHttntoes. 

18 oz, supnr, 

5 Ib.s. turnips. 


jread. 

It bread. 


Number served : 

30 children. 

2 attendants. 

Ter capita caloric value, 1,002. 

Per capita estimated cost, lOJ cents. 


» « 


Morning lunch— t^ocon, raisin brettd. 

Noon dinner— llnm beans, cabbage salad, apple sauce, bread and 


milk. 

^fateriaI used: 

4J ibs. llnm beans, 

2 large loaves rye bread, 

2 large loaves raisin bread, 

8 oz. butter. 

3 oz. cocoa. 


Number served : 

30 children. 

2 attendants. 

Per capita caloric value, 1.031. 

Per capita estimated cost, 9 cents. 


5 lbs. fresh apples, 
22 qts. milk. 

18 oz. suRar. 

1 can tomatoes. 

4| lbs. cabbage. 


4 . 
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appendix D— CHICAGO MENUS AND 'tHElE COST. 
Morninf? lunch — Cocoa, raisin bread. 

Noon dinner — Milk, bread, vegetublo s'nip with oiacnronl, baked rice. 
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Material vscd: 

4 Rmull loaves raisin bread. 

3 larj;e loaves white bread. 

1 lb. carrots. 

5 oz. cocoa. 

8 oz. nmcaroni. 

2 lbs. beef. 

4 oz. otiions. 

8 oz. ri(‘e. 

14 oz. supar. 

1 can corn. 

1 lb. celery. 

12 oz. cabbage. 

20 qts. milk. 


Number served : 

25 children. 

2 attendants. 

I’cr capita caloric val^io, 1,070. 

Per capita estliiiaU‘tl cost, cents. 


Morning lunch— Ctxon, bread, slr\ip. 

Nuou dinner— Pea and barley souib lireud. butter, milk, stewed iK‘uch^ 


Material vaed: 

1 lb. barley. 

3 largo loaves rye breath 

3 small leaves whole wheat. 
8 oz. butter. 

4 oz. cocoa. 

24 oz. peaches. 

4 lbs. soup bone. 

20 qtH. milk. 

8 oz. ttnions. 

1 lb. drletl peas. . 

20 oz. i>otatoes. 

4 oz. rice. 

22 oz. sugar. 

8 oz. sirup. 

1 can tomatoes. 


Number servetl : 

30 children. 

2 attendants. 

Ter cnplta caloric value, 003. 

Per capita estlmuted ctxst, U cents. 


Morning lunch — Cocoa, bread, jtdly. 

N(H>n dinner— Brt)\vnetl lH.H*f stew, noodles, broad, butteriue, milk, prunes, 




Material used: 

Number servetl : 

2 large loaves ryo bread. 

30 children. 

2 small hmves whole wheat. 

2 attendants. 

8 oz. butter. 

Per capita caloric value, 1,048, 

4 oz. cocoa. 

Per capita estimntetl cost, 10 cents. • 

24 QZ. prunes. 


4 oz. flour. 


8 oz. jelly. 


5 lbs. beef. 


20 qts. milk. 

. 

20 oz. sugar. 


2| lbs. noodles. 

. ■ * • ■ 

i ^ ^ 
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MornlnR lunch — Milk, hreiul, jolly. 


N(xm dinner — Milk, bread, brownotl l>oef, peas, boiled pt>Uito(‘s, baked apples. 

AfatvriaL vncd: 

Number served: ^ 

8 small loaves white brea<l. 

2o children. 

5 lbs. fresli apples. 

2 JittcMidants. 

8 oz. jolly. 

1 pliysician. 

lbs. 

Per capita caloric' value, 1,132. 

20 qts. milk. 

Per capita estimaiod cost. Hi ('ents. 

4 oz. onions. 


2 cans f)eas. 


10 l!)s. potato('S. 

✓ ' 

8 oz. su^rar. 


.M<irnliiv' hmrh — Milk, bivud, jelly. 


.N'Min diuner — Milk, breml, rreanu‘<l ?■ 

jalinon, hoik'd jM4tatoc's. c'ottnge ebc*ese, 

jrln^:er bromi, peaches. 

A" } 

Mntcrin! 

Numbed KorvcHl : • 

8 .siniill loaves white bread. 

^ 30 cliiklrcn. 

2 oz. hntler. 

2 at noalaiits. 

li lbs. iK.aches, 

Pc'T tapiia ealnrie value. 1.000. 

2 

Pc?r capita esiimaled cost, 0 cents. j 

8 oz. flour. 


10 oz. Jelly. ^ 


2 cans salmon. 

i 

24 qts. milk. 


8 lbs. potato<\s. 

1 

1 

20 oz. su;:ar. 

I 

3 oz. molns.sc»s. 


3^ lbs. eoitn;:e cheese. 

• 

Mornlnc lunch — Cocoa, bread, sirup. 


NtKHi illniuT — l.amh stc‘w and iH.*as, hoilCMl potat(»es, bread flud iniik, 

farina pudding. 


Materia! uned: 

Number se^*e<l 

* 2 lai 4 r<‘ loavc's r.ve br<‘ad. 

30 children. 

3 small loaves whole wheat. 

2 attendnnt.s. 

8 oz, Imtter. 

Per capita caitirle value, 1,045. 

4 oz, cocoa. 

Per capita estlinatc*d cc»st, 12 c-ents. i 

T) oz. farina. 


4 oz, flour. . 


ff ll>.s. lamb. 


20 qts. milk. 


5 oz. onions. ^ 


3 <!ans i>en8. 

\ 

11 lbs. potatoes. 


20 oz, .sugar. 

- 

8 oz. sirup. 
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Morning lunch— Milk, bread, syrup. , 

Noon dinner — Creamed salmon, lyonnalse potatoes, bread, milk, stewed prunes. 


]fat€rial used: 

r» Inrjce loave« white 1>rea<l. 
4 oz. butter. 

1i lbs. prunes. 

8 oz. flour. 

.‘J4 qts. milk. 

4 oz. onions. ^ 

0 lbs. iHitfttoes. 

8 oz. suKur. 

1 lb. sirup. 

2 Cfins salmon. 

Number served: 

30 children. 

2 attendants. 

Per capita caloric value, l,0i)8. 

Per capita estlmuUHl cost, 10 cents. 

Mor*nlnK luneh — rnlsln bread. 

NiHin dinner — Cream of tomato soup. 

bread and milk, ci>coa puddlag. ' 

Material used: I 

N'mnb4*r served: 

r>Humil lonv(^ rye bread. 

30 children. 

^ 2 loaves raisin bread. 

2 attendants. 

^ 8 oz. butter. 

per capita caloric value, 1,146. 

6oz. cocoa. 

per capita estlmntwl cost, OJ cents. 

12 oz. cornstarch. 


24 qts. milk. 


20 oz. sujrur. 


Scans tomatoes. 


_ _ . . . 

MornlnR lunch—Cocoa. bread, jelly. 


Noon dinner— Haked beans, beet sidad. bread and milk, apple sauce. 

^fateriol used: 

Xuinber servefl : 

lbs. navy beans. 

30 children. 

2. large loaves rye bread. 

2 attendants. 

small loaves whole wheat 

Per capita caloric value, 1,063. 

bread. 

Per capita estimated cost, cents. 

S oz. butter. 


S*oz. cocoa. 

^ R lbs. fresh apples. 

• 8 oz. Jelly. 

20 qts. milk. 


22 oz. sugar. 


1 can tomatoes. 


6 Uw, beets. 


117860°— Hull. 23—17 17 
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API‘K\DIX E. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR OPEN-AIR CLASSES. 

Boston Public Schools, Superintendent’s Office, November .’i, 1 91.;. 


dlL lnlln " T "-"-ever. ,ue,u„l u,„ 

I!^«II)Iin,^ or 8<‘h<H>I pnwnns. pinnm.l for tl.o ovcmh-v nonuMl H.i 

slmul.l IH. wt neltlier is su,|, „ nmrs.. Mfres.snrv 

■ I'".vsindl.v <lelillit«te<l ehll.l. for oiH.n-nir H,,.- 

Is (rpiutHl. is ojpjihle of nuioh momul work if tho momiil work is hwii • 
udjuste.! with the (h'cren.scsl or iniinilnil ph.vslenl ,,ss..t of the chil.l ThiTis 

not nlw„.v.s ,H,.sslhle In the remdar.^rnde eh.ssr,K.,n. even when ,h ‘ I, ',,:.:: 

-f frph air, sun.shlne. and enrrieninui approximate th.w a.Iv.Hal.sP for op,.,.- 

are Mt III to a depr.-e sutllelent to hospital or home treata.ent oenssarv 

but «ho are, nevertheless, in such a lowertsi ph.vsical stale that the routine 
elawr(K)m protrram l.s tinprolitahre Iw.th mentallv and phvsie.illv 

I-uplls are ttot nda.r.nloas and everv 

air ch,^ miderstand that li- 

alr classes are not for tula>rculous TntK'milons children are host 

citre<I for In spe<*lal Iiospitnl schools. ^ 

Admi»»ion ,„ clo«*e*.-PuplUrshaH be reKalarly admlttcsl to o,K.>n-air classes 

wSi™':' "» O' ■*"" 

Principals of sclasds In districts where open-air elas.ses are aiitt.nri„si 
*h of schools where. In the opinion of the selasd phv'sICInn such ilass'es 

Dunlls f^ »‘»"«'>"shed, .should submit to the .llr.H-ior of selHs.l h.vpleno a lls|„f 
pupils for asslfpiment to op<»n-«lr cl«ss«»s 

etoT‘S“°' ™'e. .„™.„ 

p”L'“ i-WI. -r 

r.™«r.ri,", "■ f." 

fUKMH-AIR R(K)MS. 

wbleh^^h*^' buildings, havlnft coustructe.1 for oism-alr classes hat l„ 

nf^uch r!j! ‘ blldren for the forinatloi, 

taS’TfSTvwt •>IHH-hd clas.s..s t„,en. 
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* « 
CLA8HKOOS1 TEMPEBATI'KK. 

Tho ropfiilatloiiB of tli<» sHhh>) coimnitttH^ j)rovi<lo timt no room teiii|)eriuur<* 
slnill (57 iloKreos. 

The remilations furlhor provide (Imt the windowK on one side of eaeh rlasa- 
hhuu sIoiII he kept upi n nil the timv : also that at regular i>er1<Hla <H)tuplete 
ilashiiiir of each rlassHMan him) rorrldor vi’Uli fresh air, by means of open win* 
dnws, shall be enrrU‘il out in ea<*li session. 




ruji.v. riaH'.KAM. 


Wnrl: (tin! rv^tf—Tho luiderlyhiK prliulple In (he dally scIwh)! projrriuii for 
deldli(a(«Ml ehlhlren is to idlernate (lie j>erhHls of work and |>erl<MlK of rest. 
Tliis nietiHNi ^.Ives U} lM>lh (he mental and phyaleal deveioj)iii^t every tN»saihle 
;rrowth. When kept within pliysjolojrictil limits, a ^<mmI brain means a K‘skI 
physleui state, and convers(‘ly, a k<hhI physical naHlitlon means a liealtiiy l>raln. 
'Phis balaiH’<‘ Is more easily n)>set the nearer (»ne ^:ets to tb(‘ iiiinlimnn of rt*s<‘rve 
)Mi\ver of either syshan. The threat pnddein. therefore, for a teuehcr to solve 
is tliat of each ehlhls pliysicnl and riHHitnl <-apaelty. This Is eswMitlally an 
indlvnlnal problem; it 'Is not iU^KMident s<ilely n|Hai ehrono)o^d<‘al a^e, nor sex. 
eof ^^rade, nor u|H>n s<M‘lnl mmlltion ami envlrtminent ; neither Is It hasesl iip<»n 
aiw stippostHl factors of hemllty. 

.t</c»f»o/i ami rnurruhalhtn. — Tlwre Is, |H‘tlm|»s. no Ihdter Index of mental 
overwbrJi than tinit fnrnlsluHl by lack of attiMitjoii and failure of e«)mi»ntru- 
tion. A teacher who is able to jHTcelve tJie pr<‘s(M»ce of either of th(*M‘ fedora 
Is iMissessisI of the key to both successful teaching: and the mnliiteimi|p* of 
healthful (*liMd development. 

SifftiH of faliimr— The cldef sluns of fatl^nio are excltabfllty. Irrltiihlllty . alow 
sense of i)or<vption. inntiention, restlessness, ahiftin;; of |HKsltlon and |K»sture. 
reiH'uUsI failure on fandllar prublenis, 

•MKTHOns or TK\('1MNC.. 

\rithmrtir . — This subject Itas a i;reat mental strain content and should be 
tmi;rlil at iH*rlods following' rest. Tpe Ik*si i>eriiHi for this subject, In tbe dally 
program. st‘<*ms to Ih‘ |>etwt‘<‘n P and 10 o'chx k a, m. The fatl^rue strain Ik hi* 
ereased greatly by I'omblnlii^^ written arlthmetle w^lh oral. 

In oiMMi-aIr elassts evt‘ry mlvantaKt^ should be taken of teaching urithmetlc by 
, means «if iiieaMirements, I. e., larue measurements In lower grades (1. 2, and 3) 
more mlntite meuKurements In higher grades. This work should Ik» done, as 
far as pnudleable, by nieuns of games nml plays, com|>etltton. I. e., st'orliig. ’ 
taeasurlng l»etw<H*n rsdiits out of dintrs. etc. 

The mental .strain of arlihfheth* can be retluml greatly by using muscular 
sense rather than visual sense. esiHsIjiIly In written arithmetic, e. g.. black* 
hoard work imd exercl.ses hi cmnitlng. addltloii, subtractloh, multiplication, 
division, imidental to .exerclsi*. gnihes, and ptays. 

.Mental arithmetic should not follow a lesson in hlst^)^ writing, drawing, 
<a' sewing.. * ^ 

Writinff and dratritiff. — These suhjivts slimild be taught, In the enrller grades, 
by meaiw of large museiilar movements rather tlinn through the sense 'of sight. 
Tills .simtild Ih* done by large,. shoulder movements In forearm w’ork on block* 
Imard, The progression in drawing and In writing should be from the oblique 
straight lines to the elHi»S4‘s^ \o the clrch»s.^and then to tlie vertical or bbrl* 
^Dtal strokes from which element squares, rectangles^ and curves' cams be 
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Uevek^)ed Bia<±board and sand trays offer the best means of teachln«'^tl»e*e 
subjectB Id the first two grades. Later, covered electric wires of short lengths 
can be used. This material can be bent easily Into figures and letter shapasr-* 

No pencils, paper, pens. Ink, or needles should be used In the kindergarten or 
first three grades. 

Writing and drawing are less fatiguing when done In a standing position 
(blackboartl) than when attempted in a sitting posltldh with the use of paper 
or c(^y books. 

Ruled paper, especially dotted lln^ should not be used in the three lower 
grades, either for spacing the letters or for teaching pn»per allnement. In tlie 
higher grades thick black lines or blue lines may be used. Contlnunnoe of writ- 
ing lessons is tiresome and *itlguing. Short leasons, illustratlDg a lesson tlien 
going on, may often be used to great advantage. 

PhpHcal exerrOe#.— The poMlbllity of fatigue in tliese exercises, especially if 
formal drill Is followed, should not be overlooked. For pupils in the open air 
a short run (avoiding breath holdinjf). stretching eiecclses, breathing exor- 
cises, are all that are necessary. These exercises may be worked Into games 
and plays provided competition does not drive Uiq children Into a state of ovei • 
excitability or overexertion. 

UAJLV PBOOa.VU. 

subjects and exercises requiretl ^or the grades ccrrespondlfig to the grade 
or grades comprising tlie open-air classes should be followed. 

The time allowance for each subject or Exercise, however (see p. 6. St'luK>l 
Doc, Na 8), should be so varied by the teacher In charge that the puplU may 
have the advanta^ of frequent perio(l8 of rest and relaxation. This can be 
done by combining the subjects and exercises In such a way tlmt the edu- 
cational value Is Itjcreased rather than dimliilshetl by such curtailment of time. 

Typical daUy proyram.— The following dally program combines the require^ 
ments of the school committee with the special requlrements'^suggested aU»ve 
for open-air classes : ' 

Typi^ daily progrow).* 


Time. 


I 


Subject. 


8.00 to 8.10. 

8.10to8.a0., 


8.» to 10.00.. > 

uunto 10.10 

t&io to i&ao 

10JOtolOJ0....4« 

loiotoii.u.''......, 

ll.UtollJO 

llJ0loll.« 

ii.«toiAoo 

ikooteijo 

UO to 1.40 

i.iotohao 



aoBtoxjo 

k»toa.ao 

slid to koo. 

soDtokior 

klOtoSJO 


OpenlBS exercise.. 
Peno&d hyfieDe. . . . 
lledkml tnspocUon., 


Hyrieiie and phyiki^ teochiog. 
Armunetio (h oatlioM above) 


Mnrie. 

LtUMheon 

Rooees 

Eteawb^ Khooe, 

EagU^, fsqdlng, and Uteratiire 


^kso Englkh, n 
nnioal training.. 
WiWiEt^lWi.. 
Boom 


Reet;rolaxatlott;story teUii« . 

Pnysleal training 



Frt* plar; reeeei. .* 

p!S!5i&^ 

Oi»lirlthB**UoT. 


All. 

l>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

. Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
I-II. 
IV-V. 
AU. 

Do. 

MMII. 
IV, etc. 
IW. 
Do. 



* Alternate days with manoal training. ^ 


gii^oo l ssraes.— The school nurse will be found invaluable^ In creating an 
ambiig parents concerning ihe carryli^ out of open-air class Instmctiou, 
V selactod for o|M-a|r Instn^ctl^ 








to acquaint the parent or guardian with the alms aocl purixwea^f Uie dasu 
and to (five the necessary Instnictlon relative to the home care of the child. 
oq)eclally on queatlons of proper food, hours of sleep, fresh air In the home, etc. 

LimcAocma.— Much debility Is created among children In the lower grades on 
account of the radical transformation ■ In their mode of llf^ — home life to 
^hool life. So far as possible, children In the lower grades, whether or not 
ft the open-air classes, should be encouraged to bring from home a suitable 
luncheon. The school nurses have been Instructed as to the best articles of 
food to recommend to the parents for these luncheons, > ^ 

In the open-air classes opportunity should be afforded for each child to 
purchase, at a cost not exce^log 2 cents dally, a glass of milk, a hot drink — » 

c-octm. chocolate, broth, or powder. This Is to be In addition to the luncheon 
brought from home. N 

Ertra cVothing, — ^The school committee furnishes blankets for each child 
i\s8lgne<l to the open-air classes; these blankets are (mj made that they may 
be adjusted to children of different sires. The blankets are thoroughly 
fumigated by the boartl of health at the end of each school term. Each- 
blanket should be marked with the name of the child, and all Interchanging . 
of blankets, without fumigation, should be guarded agtftnst 

Faniifttrc.— Movable furniture, of the sent ami desk combination, offers 
many advantages over furniture attached to the floor. In open-air classes 
to school buildings this furniture ^nfn be removeti from 'bie center of the room, 

. and space for rest, os well ns for punes and plqy«. be created. 

V 
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APPENDIX F’. 

legislation and committee recommendations. 


/ 


Chapter 675 of the AcU of the UgUIature of MaeMchuwttii. Senelon 1913 

may fix. for ctilldren attendlnR its public schools, and cities and to»-ns mn'. 
appropriate money for this purpose. 

Sw. 2. This act shall be submittetl to the roters .of any dty or ton-n nt ti. . 
municipal election In any year If u petition to that effect, sip.!, b"," 

^e enw may l>e, not less than one month before said elect Im. • and if 
ceptetl by a majority of the voters thereon It shall take effect In sod. .. t • 

toxvn. Otherwise this act Shall not take effect. 

Section 1509 of the School Code of PennsylTaula • 

shiriT^ '‘“‘n"". person havInR tuberculous of 'the luncs 

1 !^^! "‘her employee In nay #lic sc1.<k.I u„ 

^ed.lntlonrl;.„drh.r s. c i 

schooU by the ooDHnlssloner of health. 

Be^on 1^. Phyalologj and hygiene. Effect of alcoholic drinkg, etc. • 

Physloloto- and hygiene, which shall in enoli division of the suWject .so 

and narcoUcs upon the human system, and which shall also Include snecinl 
M n'^^mr * P'^ventlon.. shall be lntr,slnce.l nnd st^le.1 

“u SinSh d! Pnbllc Hchools of 

thU Commonwealth and In all educational Inrtltutlons supported wholly or In 
part by money from this Commonwealth. . 

Btinlra. N. I.; 

“>« »>«rtnnlnR of each school vear examlt.o 
and Janitors of the public schools of the city of Elmira and rer^t.rt ' 
the results of such examinations to the hoard of etlucatlon. " ^ 

‘uberculoeUtif the lungs shall be.a pupil, teacher. Janitor 

U »*^«^a^sLli K'ntira. unless- 

hrSTe^T ‘oberculosls In children Is ow of 

been recognised already by the trustees 
h^apl^ tor wiromptlves through the adoption of the policy of caring for 


■ ■ ^ .'Av':."^#^ 
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consumptive children at one InstUntlon, the Wesltteld State Snuntorlum* 
where 60 such children are receiving not only sanatorium treatment but also. ' 
prot^er schotding. The Uaird l>elleves such outdoor schooling and treatment for 
that large class of children who are anemic, under weight, and otherwise 
pre<llspose<i to tuberculosis- to l>e a moat Important factor In any scheme of 
prevention. The Ismrd, therefore, recommends tlie further esiahllshinent 
throughout the Stale of fresh-air rooms and vpen-iiir 8ch«H>la for cldUlren. 

Such u phi^ would, of ne<'t‘s.sity, require a much more adwiuate and rigid 
system of ^meJllcnl school Inspection than now exists. 

Henuy 1*. WaJjCott, M. D., 

Clement K. Coogan, 

Joseph A, l*u)rFy, 

'* JruAK A. Mead, M. D., 

Hiram F. Mills. C. K., 

Robert W. 1x)vett, M. D., 

C. K. MciJlLUCUDUY, 

State Board of Health, 

Daniel S. Prenderoast, 

Sylvia R. Knowlton. 

.\l.BERT O. (rETCHEl.U M. D., 

AbTIU'R DRINKWATER.- I 

George A. Dunn, 

Tnnttccx of Hospital 9 for ConMu$nptircs. 

John II. Hawes. 2d. M, D., 

SctTCtarif of Joint Board. 7^ 


- g *•- 4. 







APPENDIX G. 

LISTS OF OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS. 


Superintendent of schools 


Oo. 

'V. H. Smiley. 


superintendent of schools. 


CmES HAVING PUBUC OPEN-AIK SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICALLY SUBNORMAL 
CHILDREN — SUPERINTENDENTS- 

Callfornln Son , P'rauclsoo, 

Colorado ; 

Boulder 

r>enver or. 

Connecticut : 

Nr^Kr^n'i Thomns S. Weaver. Kuperlntendem of schools. 

e Britain .s. h. Holmes, superintendent of schtxils 

ew Haven f. H. Beede. superintendent of school.s. 

^uth Manchester F. A. Verplanok. suiKrlntemlent of schools. ' 

nistrlJJ!!f^“7"Kr “■ Seymour. Nottingham Terra<-e. 

District of (Columbia : \\ ush* 

oJ^rrfa"'AUnnt„' f' f of schools. 

Illln^- superintendent of schools. 

Chicago Elizabeth McCJormIck 

. . mouth (>)urt. 

Jacksonville ___ a. A.vPerrin. sujwrlntendeiit of .srlKKjIs. 

Maywood Superintendent of schools. 

Peoria 


Memorial Fund. 315 Ply. 


I?o. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 





Rockford . 

Indiana ; 

Fort M^ ne 

Indlanomlis - 
Gary . 

Andersoyt 
Iowa ; 

Des hkJinea . 

Dobuque 

Kentucky : 

Lexington __ 

LDutsvlIle- Ml«« Carleen 

school. 

Maryland : Baltimore Francis A. Soper, superintendent of schools 

Massachusetts ; . 

Boston 


Dr. O. B. Nesbitt, fwluK>l physician. 
»^uperlmendent of schools. 

tx». 

Do. 


Do. 


K. Pniehl. principal of open;nlr 


; Thomas F. Harrlnirton. director w-h.s.l hvcien 

UmbrldRe frank K. Parlln. superintendent of schools. 

“ " John C. Davis, superintendent of schools. 

un^l8« Frank E. I'arlln, suiierintendent of whisils. 

Hoiyoke FrpncU MeSheny. superintendent of schools. 

SnM superintendent of schools. 

H. Van .Sickle, superintendent of schools. 

Z Schuyler F. Herron, superintendent of Bchools. 

Worcester h, P.^ Lewis, superintendent of schools. 

Lynn Snperljitendent of sHiooU. 
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M ichl^n : 

Battle Creek W. 0. Coburn, superintendent of s4Mioo1s. 

I>etrolt Frank Cody, superintendent of schools. 

Flint ... Kuperlntendent of schools. 

Grand’IiapIds W. A. Oreeson. saperintendent of schools. 

Iron Mountain L. A. Butler, superintendent of schools. 

.Tackson ^Superintendent of schools. 

Kalamazoo Do, 

Ijinslnjj J. \V. Sexton, superintendent of s<’li(H)Irt. 

Manistee Superintendent <if s<*ii<K>ls. 

Menominee. . Jolin S. Sllvernale, superlntemlent <if whools, 

Minnesota : 

Duluth Dr. John II. Aiulres, medical inspector^ 

Kveletli B. O. Oreenlng. superintendent of schools. 

Minneapolis Dr. C. H. Keene, director of hygiene. 

St. Paul-,: ^ Dr. E A. MeyerdlnR. director of hyjdene. 

Missouri: < 

Kansas City I. I. raiimiack. suierintendent of stdiools. 

St. Ix>uls Su|erlntendent of scliools. 

Nebraska : Lincoln Do. 

New Jersey : 

I^aat Orange Do. 

Hackentwok I>o. 

Montclair.., I>on C. Bliss, superintendent of schools. 

Newark Dr. (Jeorge K. Holmes. iiKHlIcnl Inspector. 

a Orange. Suiterinteiideot of schools. 

Plainfield Henry M. Maxson, super! ntemlent of schools. 

Trenton !. Kl>ene 2 er Mackey, superintemlent of schools. 

New York : • 

.MImny Dr. Clinton P. McCord, lumlth director. 

Ilrooklyn .Tames Jenkins, jr.. 00 Scherinerhom Street. 

Buffalo Superintendent of schools. 

Fulton J. U. F'nlrgrleve, suiterintendent of w‘1u>o1k. 

Bornell . Sii|H^rlnten<lent of schools. 

Buffnio Do. 

liew York City I>o. 

U^hester Do. 

SaPanac Lake H. V. Llttell, superlntemlent of schools. 

Bchenwtady A. U. Brutmcker. superintendent of schools. 

Syracuse P. M. Hughes, suts^rlntendent of schools. 

\Ptlra W. B. Spmiaie, superintendent of schools. 

Voil|ter8 Superintendent of schools, 

Ohio: ' 

Cincinnati Dr. William H. IVters. chief meillcnl Inspector. 

* ‘ ^ (Meveland Dr. E. A. Peterson, medical inspector, 

C/olumbus Superintendent of schools, 

Toledo I>r. Porter B. Brockway, n>e«llcn1 lns|x»ctor. 

Oregon: Portland.. Superintendent of schools. 

Pennsylvania: 

Allentown F. D. Raub, superintendent of scliools. 

Bethlehem William ,G. Cleaver, superintendent of schools, 

Erie I. B, Bush, supeiinteadent of achools. 

Haselton David A. Hannon, mperlnteodent of schools, 

. ^^hlladelphtfi Dr. Walter 8. Oomell, medical director. 

' - * " ■■ 
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Ponnsylvania — CNmtimunl 
IMUsImrirli 

0 ^ 

Wllllamspoit 

Hnrrlsbnrpr 

Rhode Island: 

Rawnirket 

Rrovidenoe 

IIoxHie 

VIrjrInIa : Uidimoiul 

Wisconsin : 

Ore«*u Huy 

Kenoshii 

MilwmiktH* 

Oslikosli 

Uuclne 


OPEN-ATR SCHOOLS. 

\ V 

J»r. Thoimis W. (;rnyson. 1102 Wt^tin^lumse 

l'\ W. Kohlns. su|>erimendent of srIi<H>Is, 

Or. P. K. Downs, Mii>erinteii<ient of s<‘liools. 

Fnmk O. Drup<‘r, sniM‘rintemlent of scIuhOs. 
RmiduII .1. (Nmdon. suiH'rtntemlent of wIhh»Is. 
Sni»erintendent of srlhMtis. 

Hr. N. y. Kmiett. meiliriU dim*tor nf .^rliools. 

.^nperintondeiit of solxxtls. 

Mrs. Mary i>. Hnolfonh snix*rlut»Mnl(*nt of srho<»ls. 
Dr. l». Hiirtii. dlnn-tor of Iiy-ieoe. ' 

SniM‘rlmeiidcut of scIkmiIs. 
l>o. 


OPEN-Ain SCH00T.S OR CLASSES FOR NORMAL CHILDREI^ 


-SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Cnlifornln : 

Almoda 

Alliiiiuhnt 

Hnk(Mstlel(l 

('Idoo 

(’’liiiln Vista. 

(''/<)ronado 

l>ehes)i 

K1 ('a Jon 

Fresno 

Olendale 

Tai Jolla 

I>xll 

Henrh. . . _ 

AnKoles^.. 

MiMlesto 

Afonrovla 

Normal IlelKlits 

Oakland . 

r>eean Hark 

Tarller 

Pasadena 

Hefllamls 

Uivershlp 

Sacrumeato 

San Bernardino A1 

San DleRo 

San Francisco 

San Jose 

Santa Barbara 

Tulare 

Vallejo 

West San I’asquale plst. 


SniKa-inteudnit of srhnnls, ‘ 
r>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

ITo. 

J»o. 

!>o. 

I>o. 

C. F. Starr, superintendent of srhools. 
SoiKTlntendent of soIhmiIs. 

Do. 

I>». 

IV). 

M. liettlnpM*. MiiMM iulendent of .srhools. * 
SniMTliitendent of srluHils. 

I >o. 

r>o. 

Dr. N. K. F(».ster. tmsllral dins tor of .scliools. 
Sni»erintendent inf scIkkiIs. 

Do. 

IV). 

IV). 

IV). 

Do. 

Do. 

Duncan MacKinnon, snperlntendeat of schools. 
SuiV*rlntendent of schools. 

D. T.- Bateman, superintendent of schools. 
Superintendent of schoola 
Do. 

Do. ! * 

Do. 
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Connecticut : 

HnrtforU 

New Haven 

Florida : Jiioksonvllle. 


Sui>ertiiteiident of 

F. II. Hee<|p, f(U[>erlntendent of schools. 
Sui>erlntendent of schools. 


Illinois ; Kvanston. 

Do. 

lA)ulslnna : 

New Orl<»ans . 

Do. 

Shrevei>ort . 

r>o. 

Maine : Bangor . .. _ 

IN), 

MaHSHcImsetts : 

Boston 

IN). 

(>anton__ 

.Tohn (\ 


New .Jersey : » 

('iiimien 

Montclair 

New York : 

AHuIhmi 

Hrooklyn 

New York OU.v . 

Um’hester 

Schenert«dy___ 

North Oarolitm : .AKhevIlle^ 
Ohio: 

C'Oluinhus 

Dayton 

I’entisylvania : Hethlehein. 
UlMHle l.shinn : 

I'aWtnrket -r 

FrovIdeiuT 

South riiirolinn : (’olmnbln. 

VIrpInIn : ^VIlliaInHhu^^ 

Wnshlnpton : 

Kverett 

Seattle 


.John (\ Davis, superlntendetit of soIukiIs, 

. Superintendent of seluNtls. 

D. i\ Bliss. suiM'rlntendent of srlitwtls. 

.. ’^Superintendent of schools. 

. Do. 

' I>o, 

Do. 

_ A, K. Brnhiicker. sni>erlnteiident of school.s. 

_ Superintendent of sciiools. 

Ih». 

Ih». 

William (1. Cleaver, supt^rlnteiident of schools. 

Frank O. Dru|H‘r. snia'riutendeiit of s< Ii(m>Is. 

_ Dr. Kllen A. Stone, sniH?rlntendent of child hy- 
piene. 

SniH^rintendent of schools. 

IN). 


Ih). 

Do. 


PRIVATE OPEN-AIR SCHOOI^-SUPERINTENDENTS. 
* \ \ 


Cnllfornin : 

Ahimeiln — Tlie Olen Taylor School 

Ben liOinoml — Sun Haven 

IWrkeley — The Claremont Helplits Out- 
of-DtM)r School. 

San Dlepo — Francla W. Barker Scho«>l__ 
Conne<*tlcut : ** 

Hartford — Miss Wheeler’s Stdiool 


Mrs. Esther Tnylor, principal. 
Miss Julia ne Woltors, principal. 
Miss KI1zal>eth Blatv, principal. 

ITIncIpal of school^ 

MHw Mary Pomeroy Wheeler, 
principal. 


-The Misses Lums’ Open* Prlnctiml of school; 


New Haven- 
Air School. 

District of Ctdumhin ^j^ashlnf^on — Oak Crest 
()pen-AIr School, 4006 Thirteenth Street. 

Florida : Jacksonville — The Florida Open* 

Air School. 

Oeorgla : AtlaDta-^WaahlnKton Semlnab’, Principal of sc'hpola. 
Peachtree Street. 


Margaret Raymond Pnine, prln* 
clpal. 

Mrs. Langdon Caskin, director. 


OPEN-AfR SCHOOLS. 
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IlllDola: 

Chlcafc^o— The Jewish Tralnlnij Sc1kk>I__ 
Chicago— The Loring School, Kinder- 
icarten. 

Chicago— The Orthogenic School. 620 
Smth Hertultuge Avenue. 

.Maine; Casco — The McAuliffe Outdoor Skhool 
for Boys. 

^faryhiad : 

BaUlinore — TheCalvert School < for hoys ) _ 
BalUuiore— 3104 Wiilbrook Avenue. ____ 
Rolund Park— Roland Park Country 
School. 

Masachusetts : Boston— Miss Klizabeth . 1 . 
Woodward’s School. 

New Jersey: Summit — Open-Air Klndiprgar- 
ten, atniiated with Kent Pjace School. 

New York : 

Albany — St. Agnes' school 

Allal>en, Ulster County— The Mountain 
School for Boys. 

Brooklyn— Friends* SchooI_,^_.#_ 

Brooklyn— Brooklyn Heights Semiimry. 

18 Pierrepont Street. / 

Buffalo — The Park Schmd. Jewett iMace 
comer Main. 

. New York— Ethk*al Cultun' Sch<K>l. Cen- 
traU*nrk West and Slxty-thlnl Street. 
New York City— Horace Maim School. 
One hundred and twentieth Street and 
Broadway. 

New Rochelle— Mrs. Ada 0. Beckwith’s 
Out-of-Door Kindergarten. 85 Sickle's 
Avenue. 

Rochester— St. Nicholas Outdoor Schools 
Syracuse — Mrs. Kliznheth Coiiwto<'k 

Robertson's Open-Air Klndergurten, 
320 Farmer Street. 


Jt>st‘i»h U Buche, suiierinteiideiit. 
Mrs. Stella Loring, prlnciiail. 

ITInclpuI of school. ^ 

F. J, McAullffe, principal of 

S<‘lUM>I. 

Principal of whool. 

Mrs. A. K. Bond. 

PrlnciiMil of whool. 

r>o. 

Mi.ss Maud Mueller. j>rlnrlpul. 


lYliU'ipiil of schot)I. 

I>o. 

1 »o. 
l>n. 

.Mary Hmmnett Lewis. i)rln< lpal. 
PriiK'liml of s<*luH)I. 
l>o. 

I>o. 


IV). . 
Do. 


Syracuse— Mrs. Rice's Open-Air ScliooL. 
Pennsylvania : 

^ Bryn Mawr — The Phoel>e Anna Thorne 
Opep-AIr Model^School. 
hterlon — The Merlon (Country Day 

School. 

T^nsdowtte — Operi-Air Kindergarten ^ 



Mount Airy— Miss Hill’s S<‘h<K»l. 30; 
Green A^'enoe. 

Sharon Hill— Rose Outdoor School 

Wayne— Mrs. Hunter’s School 

Wilkes-Barre— Wilkes-Barre Institute- 
Ktiode island : Provtdeoce—Open-Alr School, 
^ 405^ Angel Street 

^th .Carolina; Oolombla— Bon, Alr^ Schools 






TV). 

Prof. Matbilde Castro, dlrwtor. 

(lertnide Hartman, prlncipni. 

i 

Principal of school. > 

TV). 1 

Oeor^ K. Goodwin, principal. 

Principal of school. 

Do. 

Dr. Helen Cooke, principal. 


Prlndpai of school. 
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PREVENTORIUMS— SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Illinois : Lake Forest— Ridge Fnrni Preven- 
^torlum. 

New .lersey : Farmingdide — Tul)erc*ul(>8l8 Pre- 
ventorium for Children. 

Nrw York : Albany — Preventorium 

RlKKle Island: Iloxsle — Lakeside I'reven- 
tcrluui. 


)Irs. Frances R. DtcklnaoiL 1518 
Astor Street, Clilcago. 

J. Palmer Quinby, superlntecMlent 

Superlntendeut. 

League for the Supi»r<»HHHni of 
Tul>eroult>slH, ,5.5 PLddy Street, 
Providence. . 


Ohio: Cleveland — Ruckeye Road Fresh-Alr 
. Camp. 


SANATORIUMS AND HOSPITAL^. 




Connecticut: Wallingford — Cnylord Karin Sanatorium Opem- Sii|>erlntendent 


Air School. * 

mdawure: Marslmlltown— Farm Sanatorium Open-Air l>o. 

S<*ho<)l. 

Oeorgia : Atlanta— Rattle HIH Sanatorium 0|)eu-Alr Scho<d_-. l>o. 

iniDolN: 

Chicago — Municipal 'l’ulM'r<*ulu.‘<is Sanitarium 0|R*n-.VIr l>o. 

School. 

(hik Forest — <.k>ok <’ounty TuIktcuIosIs Hospital Oi>en- l>o. 

Scliool. 

Iowa: Oakdale — Oakdale Sanatorium Oi>cn-Alr School l>o. 

Kentucky: Louisville — Wuverly Ilili Sanatorium Oi>en-.Vlr 'iKi. 

School. 

Maryland : 

Baltlmons-.T nines L Kermm ^Hosphul and ^chool for l>o. 
CrippUMi Children. 

Savlllurtville — Murylund State Simat<irium thHMi- Air l>o. 

School. 

Mus8UchuseU|E 

Ho^luw'^Alattapun CoiiKumpi Ivies’ Hospital Oi>oii-Air 
>->^SchooI. 

('antoii — Massachusetts Hospital Open-Air Sclund I>o. 

New Be<Iford — Sassaquhi Sanatorium Ik>. 

Michigan : 

Detroit — Herman Kiefer Sanatorium School--. IH>. 

Grand Rapids— -MuDlci|>al Sanatorium Open-Air School. __ l>o. 
Minnesota : Nopeniing — Nopemlng ' Sanatorium Open • Air Do. 

School. * 

Missouri: Mount Vernon — State Sanatorium Open-Air School. Do. 
New Jerm*y: Glen Ourdner— New Jerst»y State Sanatorium 1H>. 
Open-Air School. 

New York : « 

Brooklyn— Long Island College Hospital Open- Air School. l>o. 
Glen Aberdeen — State Tuberculosis Sanatorium Open-Air Do. 
School.* ^ 

Lake Kushaqua — Stony Wold Sanatorium Open-Air School.. Do. 

New York City — Medford Sifnatorium Open-Air School — Do. 
New York Glty-r-Home Hoepital, New York A«8oclatlon for Do. 
■ Improving t^oodltion of the Poon 106 Bast Twenty- 
second Street 
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OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS, 


New York — Continued. 

New York City— Sea Hree/.e Hoispltal for ChlUlren with Suiterluteudont. 
TuberculoslH of the Bone. New York As4.s<M-iation for 
Improving Cx)mlltioii of the P(H>r. lOT) Hast Twenty- 
second Street. ^ 

Otisville — New York City Municipal Sanat^mii Oj>en- 
Alr Scli«H)1. 

iViTvsInirK — J. N. A<1anis Memorial Hospital UiH*n-Air 
Sch(H>l. 

U<K-hester — loin Sanatorlnni Oj>en-Air School 

uhlo: Cincinnati— Municipal Tuhemilosis Hospital.. 

iVnimylvnnln : PIttsburirli — TubtTcuIosis Hospital t>iH.‘n*AIr 
SoIaK>l. 

M is<^>nHiii : Wales — State Tuberculosis Suuutorluin Oj>en-Air 
School. 


r>o. 

FH». 

l>o. 

ho. 

ho. 

ho. 





1. li( K )KS, 


A\ rt's, K»Hnninl IV hau;;iir(ls iti nur srlHM)|s, New York, Siirvi*y :»ss(K*iari*s. 
inr., -.‘UJ p, rliarts, ( Uuss(*il Siuro foiiiulat ion. » 

A study of rotanlutloD iiml trllMilntitlon Id public Bcbool sysiems. 

Opon-J)ir scliools. .\(*\v York. DonMeday, roinpniiy. 171 p. 

illns. 

ltiblh)Kra[>hy. 

r.nl^hvlii, Hinl TlnaMns. I'lix siml ;;rn\\MU and si'litMtl proj^rtss ; a study in ox- 
(Mliioation, WasiiiiiKtoii, ( Juvf'riiniom printlnt: oflUv. tOH. *215 
p. rimi ls. ( r, S. I^unam of t^luration. liullnlin. IDl-J, no, 10.) 

TabU'H on welK^t and height of school children, Itibliograpby of 330 tltle«. 

Hrynnt, l-anilse Stovtuis, ScIkkO fetMlluK. its history and pnu‘tl(*o at hoiiip ami 
abroad, IMiMiidolplila, J. H, l>lppiiu*ott iS: ru., P,I15, 345 p. lUus, , 

Itibliograpby. 

Hurks. l'ran(t*s Wllliston, and Burks. Jesse D. Health nml, the s<*h<H)l. New 
York, 1 1, Appleton & oo,* 1913. 393 p, MIuh, 

Itibliograpby. 

( Virrlngt»u». Tiiomiis SptH‘s, l*'re.sh idr ami how to use it, !n Ndtiimal asstadn- 
lion for tlie stmly and prevention of tuiwrruiosis. New York. 191-1, *J50 p, 
ill us, 

rro\vl(*y, Ualph H, The open-air rirovery scluKd, In hitt Hygiene of seluHd life, 
Umdon, Methuen & at,. 1910. p. 230-254. 

1 Ue.sslar, Kletrlaa* IV SdnKtl hygieiu*. New York, Mncinlllan oo,. 1913. xi, 
309 i>. liius,, plates, (Hrief course serli^s In (aluoatbtn. t^l. by IV Monna*.), 
i'ontHlns n clinpter on open-tdr scbools and UlacusflioD on heating and ventilation 
of srhoolroomK and general prohlema of acboul hygiene. 
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